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SPECULATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



How widely different in their demonstration and 
effect are a man's affection and a woman's love ! 
with the one, passion is but a bright scene in the 
drama of existende ; with the other it is the plot, the 
interest, the drama^tself, " Love,"- says a lively 
French author, ^ is but an episode in the history of a 
man's life" — pity is it that it should be so ; for it is 
inscribed on every page in the heart-record of a Wo-^ 
man; it is the spirit which pervades every line. 
When a female loves, her affection is absorbing, de- 
voted, and exclusive : she ^ lives, and moves, and 
has her being" but in one presence : gayety loses • 
its charm, fashion's spell ceases to be talismanic, she 
has no aim, no hope, no interest, save one — less 
than this suffices not to her generous, her self-sac- 
rificing spirit. 

Different, far different are the effects of the same 

Cssion on a man : the very consciousness of being 
loved makes him insensibly whimsical, arbitrary, 
and vain ; he is happy beside his mistress, but he is 
also happy elsewhere : he can find pleasure in a ball- 
Toom or a hunting-field ; and not unfrequently pr^ 
fers incurring the risk of spraining his ankle in the 
one, or breaking his neck at the other, to spending 
those hours in gentleness and love beside the chosen 
one of his heart. It is true he tells her with a bland 
smile and a fond tone, that he owes it to the world 
to mingle sometimes in its amusements ; but would 
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he admit the plea were the case reversed ? Surely 
not. He would then discover that this clinging to 
the world's ways betokened, coldness, indimrence, 
and neglect. He becomes whimsical and fastidious 
in his ideas of dress, of manner, and of sentiment ; 
and he does so to try how far his whims will regu- 
late the bearing of his mistress : he sees his opinions 
and tastes rigidly complied with, for all things are 
as air in the balance with a woman when she. loves, 
and he necessarily becomes vain of his own power. 
With him, love is a proud feeling ; he is looked up 
to for applause, clung to for support — with Jier, it is 
exactly the reverse : she is loved the more for her 
helplessness, her timidity ,^ and her weakness ; in his 
love there is encouragement ; in hers, confidence 
and admiration ; and thus theii* feelings towards 
«.each other are as distinct as though each were ii^ 
spired by a different passion. 

A man may love, and be deceived ; and depait; 
and forget, and love again:— but woman's heart 
never enshrines two idols : like the gumcistus, it, 
knows but one sunrise of beauty. No woman ever 
becomes a systematic coquette until the red-hot iron 
of falsehood, or the icy bolt of neglect, has first 
passed over her own heart, and seared all its finer 
sympathies ; it is folly to talk of a female who is a 
coquette by nature : do we ever meet with a math- 
ematician by nature, or a born linguist ? The heart, 
ere it hath studied its part in the lessons of the 
world, hath but one form — speaks but one language. 
Man is a coquette by habit, by education, and above* 
all, by fashion— coquetry in him iscalled by a gen-, 
tier and a fonder name': usage dumonde — gallantry 
—or at best, he is smiled upon with indulgent ad- 
miration as "a sad flirt,*' or "an incorrigible dan- 
gler." And yet, what is the sad flirt, or the incor- 
rigible dangler, but a male coquette 7 a trader io 
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' ftTse Towsi and lip-deep professions — a trifler with 
hope, peace, and affection ? Does he not know 
If ell, too well, that manner more than matter wins 
the heart of woman T Has he to learn that his low 
tones and soft glances awaken feelii^inher breast 
with a more indifferent accent and a colder look 
would have failed to create ? No— he is aware of 
all this : and this man of gallantry, this courtly man-^ 
nerist, is a speculative meutal-gladiator-*-*a senti- 
mental heart-felon, from whom there is no escape, 
and to whose venom there iano antidote. But once 
let a woman establish the same cold^ calculating, 
spirit^war, she is directly denounced as a coquette ; 
and every man who approaches her is as safe as 
though he were cased ia a coat of mail. 

It is an unequal venture at the best; for man's Ioyo 
is all sunshine, but many a cloud passes over the hori* 
zon of a woman's heart-<-At9 dream of passion is 
bowery and beautifiil, but many a serpent is hidden 
beneath the roses of Aer ideal Eden. 

" Man's love is of man's life a thing apart,. 
'Tis woman's whole existence." 

To him it is the plaything of joy and youth ; but 
hers is a deeper,^ a more endi^ring love ; it is the so- 
lace of days of sorrow, of age» and of hopelessness ;. 
like the parasite which cUngs around the tottering 
column, it lends a beauty even to ruin, and delaya 
the utter devastation which it helps so gracefully to 
hide. Sever the ivy at the root, and its branches 
will still cling, and germ, and flourish ; meet type, 
even in this, of the loveof woman— rob her of home, 
of country, of all which once made the charm of her 
existence, and while one bond yet links her to the^ 
object of her young affection,^she will live on faith- 
fidly and fondly to the last. 
Seldom had Lady Clara been in so soliloquizing 
A2 
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a mood ; but a name had been inadvertently men-' 
tioned before her, which had .awakened feelings and 
recollections that she would fain have obliterated 
from her memory for ever. Scenes were recalled 
by the ''one loved name" of young, pure, and 
beautiful enjoyment : again she saw herself gay, 
happy, and hopeful ; again she looked into eyes that 
loved her, and listened to tones which to her had 
discoursed music. The time had been, though it 
was now gone for ever, when I^ady Clara sunered 
her heart to speak, unstifled by the sordidness of 
interest, unpolluted by the baseness of manoeuvring : 
when nature had held undivided sway over her 
affections, and they had welled forth in all the pu- 
rity of^uncalculating fervour: but that was long, very 
long ago; and seldom did even the memory of • 
those days of beauty now visit her in her solitude 1 
Yet there were moments, and this was one of them, 
when she remembered how joyously she had twined 
the roses in her hair, and clasped the pearls about 
her neck, that she might look lovely in his eyes, 
whom alone she wished to please, whose smile alone 
she sought to win : still she wreathed her hair, and 

{'ewels sparkled in its thick folds, arid flowers 
)loomed amid its braids ; and still the costly pearls 
rested on her bosom and on her arm ; but the feel- 
ing with which she had once worn them was gone. 
She had been happy then, for the feeling of the 
hour was beautiful in its sincerity ; in its utter care- 
lessness of the world's gauds ; in its deep, dreamy 
devotedness : what was she now ? In that first 
rush of passion, she had knelt at the knee of a cold 
monitor ; she had listened to arguments with which 
afiection indeed should have little to do ; the veil 
had been withdrawn from her young eyes, and she 
learned to prize her lover the less that he was 
poor ; yet still she clung to him for a while ; the 
heart resigns not readify the first idol which it 
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hath enshrined : still she attached him to her side 
by the same honeyed smiles which had first led him 
to her feet, but her own feelings were changed ; 
she loved him still, but not as she had once loved 
him; she looked around her on the sparkling 
jewels, on the gaudy equipages, on the costly 
toys, which serve to lighten the tedium of unoccu- 
pied existence, and she began to doubt whether 
even the devotion of a heart like his could compen- 
sate for the want of these : she doubted not long ; 
when once youth lends itself to cupidity, its fresh- 
. ness is utterly destroyed ; like the rose which is 
gathered from its stem to adorn a perfumed cham- 
ber, it may, indeed, retain its beauty, but its sweet- 
ness is gone for ever. Strange that the world 
should blight so soon the kindliest emotions of our 
nature I Lady Clara grew cohd, that might have 
been caprice ; but she grew cautious, and that at 
once implied indifference and falsehood : where 
pure and honest affection exist in their own high 
sincerity, the very name of caution is as treason. 
The tale of Lady Clara's ^* heart-service" is a com- 
mcm one : she alienated the lover of her youth, the 
chosen of her girlhood ; they parted for ever ; he 
had learned the bitter award of his poverty from 
the bright lips which he once thought so beau- 
tiful ; he had read the consequences of his penury 
in the soft eyes which he had loved so fondly, and 
he obeyed their bidding ; they parted, and in anger: 
there was no resting-place for memory in after 
years : the lovers grew not into friends ; there were 
upbraidings, and contemptuous tones, and the dis- 
carded suitor quitted his patrician and disdainful 
mistress without the courtesy of a farewell. And 
yet she had loved him, fondly loved him, for she 
yet remembered the night of weeping \vhich suc- 
ceeded his departure from England. He was now 
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wealthy .and influential, but he thought of her na 
more. Lady Clara had met his gentle bride in the 
world's labyrinths ; she had seen her happy smile, 
had looked on her blooming children, and she felt 
that she was in truth foi^otten by him now. She 
turned again to the gay throng which had lured her 
heart from its allegiance; to the gauds and toys 
for which she had bartered her first dreams of hap- 

Einess ; she ran the giddy round with a smile upon 
er lips, but she felt not as she had once done — ^there 
was a void in her heart ; and when, at the close of 
the season — ^her first, » season, of which she had . 
dreamed from her girlhood up — she left town, and 
bad leisure to ruminate, and remember, among the 
old oaks of her noble father's park — she discovered 
that her nature was less gladsome, her spirit less 
sanguine than it had been. Yet she repented not, 
for in that one season she had learned to value the 
lustre of the diamond above the crimson beauty of 
the rose — to repress the heart's laugh, and to dis-^ 
guise the tear, which, but a short while before, she 
would have freely shed. There are sometimes 
months which are fraught with the concentrated 
consequences of years: such were those which 
Lady Clara had so lately passed. She had sacri- 
ficed to paltry ambition, and unworthy selfishness, 
the lover of her youth — ^utterly — irreclaimably — 
others might woo her, she was ^ nobly born, and 
she was yet a novelty in the glittering crowd of 
fashion ; and, if not handsome, she possessed that 
beauty which a French writer has not inaptly termed, 
la beaut6 du diable — youth. But would others love 
her as he had loved her ? By. slow, by almost im- ' 

Eerceptible degrees, Lady Clara ultimately taught 
erself to care little how that question might be 
answered ;'and when, with a throbbing heart, she 
mingled once more among the aspirants for admira- 
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lion and establishments, she lent a wining ear to 
the flatterers who told her that the talented and 
graceful daughter of the Earl of Somerville must 
not lightly bestow her hand. Nevertheless, Lady 
Clara flirted with detrimentals, and sentimentalized 
with cornets of the Life Guards, for she was yet 
too unpractised to enter into all the delicate subtle- 
ties of a decided aspirante : her smiles were indis- 
criminate, her heart untouched ; her father warned 
her, her aunt chided her, but she danced and trifled 
through a second season unchanged and — unmar- 
ried. She was no longer a novelty. 

Again Lady Clara loved, or fancied that she 
loved ; the fancy grew upon her at Lord Blacksle/s 
seat in Hampshire ; the house was full of guests, 
eligible guests, for Lady Blacksley was too good a 
tactician to domesticate detrimentals with her mar- 
riageable niece — and this time Lady Clara lost her 
heart to a coronet; Lord Lancaster was a punster 
and a rou^ ; undesirable as a companion, and un- 

Erincipled as an associate ; but he was of a|s;e, and 
is property had been well husbanded during his 
minority — he had acres of timber, and no mort^ges 
— available funds, and no debts ; in short. Lady 
Blacksley had speculated on a grande passion, and 
to appearances she had fulfilled her expectations ; 
he ri3de, an4 walked, and drove with Ladv Clara, 
during the morning ; waltzed or sung with ner dur- 
ing tl^ evening; sftffered her to beat him at bil- 
liards, and always sat beside her at table ; they 
Earted with smiles and compliments. Lady Clara 
egan to qpeculate on the situation of her town 
house, and the colour of her carriage ; and when 
they met again in the gilded saloons of May-fair, 
she had almost decided upon both: again they 
smiled and sentimentalized together; again Lady 
Clara laughed at his bad puns, and he selected her 
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music — all the worid declared it to be a settled thing; 
dowagers grew sulky, and many a beauty bit her 
lip in anger, or curled it in derision ; still the fateful 
words remained unsaid ; and one eventful night, after 
parting from Lady Clara with more than oi:dinary 
unction at the Opera; after leaning for full five 
minutes at the open door of her carriage, to whisper 
another lingering good-night, at the risk of ^vingiier 
a cough or a catarrh, Loni Lancaster hurried to the 
stage door, lifted Mademoiselle Constance, the 
Zephyrine of the ballet, into his cabriolet, trans- 
ferred her thence at the portal of Mivart's into his 
travelling carriage ; and when Lady Clara descended 
the next morning to her chocolate and dry toast, 
they were embarking at Dover, in the yacht of the 
Honourable Honorius Greville, his lordship's bro- 
ther, for Naples I Lady Clara^ considered herself 
very ill-used : the countess her aunt was voluble 
in her expressions of disgust at such unprincipled 
conduct, — ^she forgot that she had been the adviser 
of her niece in a former afiaire du coeur — the earl 
knitted his brows, and murmured something about 
** bad tacticians," which was resented by his sister, 
and remembered through life by his daughter; 
Lord Ashburnham laughed, and quoted the oM pro- 
verb of the cup and the lip ; and meanwhile the 
wind was most provokingly fair for Italy. 

** What could I have done which I did not do ?? 
urged the countess, as she saw the brow of the earl 
contract with disappointed anger; ''I am sure my 
conduct throughout the affair has been most exem- 
plary: I have givmi Clara the best advice; and 
after all it is but one lover lost" 

** But that one was an earl, with as many thou^ 
sands as ancestors.;" vrsfi the sullen reply. 

<< And to be dight^ for a danseuse !" indignantly 
rem«^ked Lady Clara* 
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Bot ejaculatiomi availed not; Lord Lancasler 
was gone ! 

Another season without smtor or settlement. 
Poor Lady Clara ! there were presentations at 
every drawing-room by sangaine mammas of beau- 
tiful, or well-dowried daughters: girls whom she 
had visited in their nursenes, cast aside toys and 
pinafores, and elbowed her at Almack's ; her case 
was desperate. By slow degrees the disagreeable 
conviction was forced upon Lady Clara that her 
chance of what the world designates an eligible 
match was a very slender one : that her father par- 
ticipated in the intrusive and impertinent convic- 
tion, was palpable in his lengthened visage, and her 
shortened allowance — his piquante allusions and 
caustic inferences^^his paucity of compliments* 
and plenitude of reproaches. Lady Clara felt her 
case to be a hard one : surely she was not to blame 7 
Her evil star had been in the ascendant, and no 
woman can war successfully against the stars* 
Lady Blacksley fidgeted, manoeuvred, promoted 
water parties, and archery meetings, and pretty 
little dejun6es sur le gazon, to which she invited the 
most eligible men of her set; and the eligibles 
came, and rowed in primrose kid-gloves, and landed 
as unsatisfactorily as they had embarked; thev 
stood bow in hand and shot at the target, but still 
tery wide of the mark ; — they sat under tall trees 
on the damp grassland ate cold viands no whit 
improved by having been crushed into hampers and 
baskets, drank Champagne somewhat the worse for 
its trajet from the ceUar of the countess to the 
"delicious greensward" selected for the pastoral 
repast, but they ate and drank, and departed each 
one to his home. Lady Blaeksley was in despair ; 
so was her niece. Durii^ her sixth or seventh sea- 
son, Lady Clara had indistinct visions of a love-matcb, 



and Mr. Frank Harcoart — Harcourt wag handtsKHne, 
gentlemanly, and only wanted a little encourage- 
ment: of course the 6arl would never condescend 
to countenance such a marriage, and consequently 
it would entail the dear notoriety of an elopement, 
— «o far the prospect was pleasant enough: but/ 
alas I the lady remembered at six-and-twenty what 
she miffht perhaps have overlooked at sixteen ; the 
unsatisfactory little circumstances of a wedded life 
^nerally outlasting the honey-moon ; and the equally 
mcontrovertible fact, that| as Frank had himself re- 
marked on a former occasion to his friend Nichols, 
** not even love can live on flowers." 

Awkward calculations these, which serve to damp 
the bright dreams of romance,^— fearful finger-posts, 
erected by Prudence on the wayside of. Life, to 
caution youth and hope against the '^ steel traps and 
spring ffuns" of poverty. " C'an'ira pas," murmured 
Lady Clara, at this stage of her cogitation, '' it will 
never do P' And she did not tiy it, for the follow- 
ing spring she saw Mr. Joseph Nichols, and became 
deeply enamoured of les beaux yeux de sa casette I 

" Vogue la galere !" cried Lord Ashburnham, 
when he learned the fact of Lady Clara's engage- 
ment ; my hands were nearly tied up, but my loving 
brother-in-law will help me to burst my chains." 

" Clara has shown herself to be a prudent and 
well-principled young wotaan," remarked the earl 
in his most silvery tone : ** by-the-way, I dare say 
that Mr. Nichols will be glad to invest a little money 
in my coal-mines." 

^ I have just seen the corbeille at Hancock's, my 
love:" exclaimed Lady Blacksley, as she came 
smilinff into the room; '' really quite regal! Mr. 
fJichoTs is a splendid judge of jewels I" 

"He miffht have done it by deputy," observed 
the bride-dect with a slight curl of the lip ; "no 
one should eat macaroni in Naples !" 
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CHAPTER If. 

The business of the day was over, and Btistac^ 
with a swift step turned towards Westminster 
Bridge. Mrs. Sydenham had complained on hiii 
last visit of weakened and failing health, and hei' 
indisposition was a welcome and sufficient apology 
for so early a repetition of his inquiries. He might 
also again chance to see Agnes ; again be blessed 
with a glance, however transitory, of the beautiftil 
orphan in whose happiness he feh that his ovni waa 
now bound up. The harrow wicket swung badft^ 
and the heart of Eustace beat more rapidly as he^ 
remarked that the ctrrtain of the window at whidi 
he liad lately seen Agnes was closely dravni, as if 
to exclude the light from a isick chamber ; he eh^ 
tered the house with a noiseless step, the door stood 
partly open,*when he reached the lilftle parlour un* 
announced : seated near the table with her face 
buried in her hands, and her long h^ir almost con^ 
cealing her slight figure, sat Agnes, his own Agnes 1 
She was unconscious of Ms entrance, and het 
low smothered sobs a[lone broke the silence of the 
narrow apartment.- The bright golden gleam <tf 
the setting suh streartjed full on the portrait of her 
mother, which hung above her chair, and flung i 
fainter light on her own gracefully bent head and 
slender form; Eustace could have stood and gazecj 
<m her for ev6r, biit -the subdued voice of her griitf 
broke the spell, and he hastily approached her. 

** Agnes! Miss Davenel!" lie whispered, faltef- 
ingly, — his heart prompted the gentler appellation, 

Vol. H.— B 
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but his reason as instantly rebuked it ; — ** you am 
in sorrow, Miss Daveoel — in tears — " 

Agnes hurriedly raised her head : a crimson flush 
overspread her features, and as rapidly faded : she 
rose from her seat, the large tears of deep feeUng 
rested on her cheek, but did not fi^l : she even tried 
to smile, but the smile was to the heart of Eustace 
even sadder than the tears ; •* Well may I weep," 
she uttered with difficulty ; "a few hours, and I 
may be alone in the world, — deprived of my last 
best friend/' 

Eustace started. — " Surely you over-rate the in- 
disposition of Mrs. Sydenham, — surely. Miss Dave- 
nel, your fears have led you to anticipate too mel- 
ancholy a termination to an illness, which, however 
it may affect the q>irits of the invalid, may not for 
a|i instant threaten her life,-«-let me beseech ^u to 
^ybe less dark a prophet, — for your own sake, — ^for 
j^e sake of — those who love you." 
, " For my own sake, I would not make an effort," 
npiurmured out the heart-stricken girl : *' but for hers 
^ho loves me — ^.the one solitary being on earth tp 
whom my happiness is a cause of anxiety — for her 
lake I can and will do much : think not that I weep 
in her presence : I have no tears to shed in. the 
chamber of sickness, of death — they seem to scorch 
ipto my brain, and foivet to fall ; it is' only here, m 
solitude and silence, when I steal a moment from her 
bedside, that I give them way : she bids me leave 
l^r to take rest — Oh I Mr. Smithson, what rest is 
there for the orphan, and the friendless^ save in the 
grave T 

At this instant a bell rang faintly—^' That is her 
bell !" exclaimed Agnes, and darted out of the 
room. 

Eustace threw himself into the chair on which 
the mourner had been sei^M ; like her, he buried 
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hw face m his spread hands ; but his reflections, 
unlike hers, were of a mingled character: even 
while •she had infected him with her sorrows, and 
her fears ; even while he mOurned over the proba- 
ble death of her careful relative, something which 
was almost joy swelled at his heart when he re- 
membered that Mrs. Sydenham would surely com- 
mit the future happiness of Agnes to his keeping, 
rather than leave her on the merciless world, an 
orphan and an outcast. He forgot his poverty, and 
his obscurity ; he thought only of folding the fair 
girl to his bosom, and of shielding her from evil. 

His revery was interrupted by the entrance of 
the solitary attendant of Mrs. Sydenham, with a 
summons to the sick-chamber ; and from her he 
learned that the fears of Miss Davenel were likely 
to f^cove. but too prophetic : that for three days the 
Invalid had appeared to be hovering on the brink o^ 
the ^ave, that she was rapidly sinking, and that 
her Intervals of ease were divided between tears 
and prayer. 

" She weeps over my young lady, sir, and well 
Tihe may; for if there ever was an angel upon 
earth, I think it b Miss Agnes — she prays for her, 
too, and for herself; not as people pray when life 
is strong in them, but like one who sees death iii 
«very rav of light, and feels it in every breath of 
wind — ^lite one who expects every prayer to be her 
last.'* 

Eiistaee swept his hand across his eyes, and mo- 
tioned to the woman to lead the way. 

The stairs were narrow, steep, and dark, and 
gave back a creaking sound as Eustace ascended : 
there is something melancholy in the gloom and 
fitiliness which tell at once of poverty and of suffeis 
ing ; and every joyful thrill was rebuked in his 
boaom BM he saw Agnes, pale and sad^ striding upon 
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the jtJiF6Bbold of the siek chsonber, oootioiiuig to him 
to enter. He obeyed her uplifted hand, and in a 
moment he was beside the bed of the dying woman. 
He took one hasty glance round the apartment ; the 
!kw articles of furniture which it contained were 
plain and of little value, yet every thing was ar- 
ranged with a neatness, almost with an elegance, 
which assisted to disguise, if it failed totally to con- 
ceal, the scantiness of its conveniences — the tmnd 
of Agnes was visible in all to the heart of Eustace — 
in the snow-white hangings, looped back in graceful 
folds from the narrow window, in the well-arranged, 
if not costly appurtenances of the toilet, and in the 
fresh and fragraiH flowers, which gave an air of 
Qbeerfiilness even to the death-chamber. The hand 
of Mrs. Sydenham rested on an open Bible ; but it 
was evident that k was not her glazing eye whicj^ 
Ahad last rested upon the page, nor her filing voice 
which had given utterance to its holy truths ; nature 
was visibly exhausted— life was ebbing away, calmly 
but surely ; and Eustace started as he remarked thi^ 
learful change which a few short days had wrought : 
her eyes, which had so lately been keen and searchr 
ingt were now sunken and covered with a dens^ 
film ; her features stood out sharp and angular from 
^r wasted cheeks, aind the hand of death had evi- 
daniyytfaQed tliere those lines which the humw 
(OountenaoGe can h&a^ but once. 

What an awful thing is death ! what a sevenog 
of all the gentle ties of kindred and of kindness ! 
what a rending away of our. deepest and botieat 
{afiections ! what an overthrow of ^1 our aims, and 
.q( all our hqpesl Tb» infant is smitten pn the 
i^KMom of its ipother* ai^d itif first articulate utterance 
jp jt, d^th^oaor— :the youth and the maiden sink 
aloipst pn the steps x)f the a(kar ; the pmile of love 
4tf]^,the whiH)ei: of passion .iu;e hushed ^ nn^ an4 
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the gncm beoomes tfaeir bridal bed — ^ihe father ex^ 
pires beside his own health, and amid his own off* 
eprtne— the mother disappears from the cradle of 
her child, and from the arms of her husband — and 
lastly and more lingeringly, the aged and the infirm 
cast aside the staff and the crutch, and lie down m 
the place of graves I All the pnde of power, aU 
the majesty of mind, all the glory of greatness, are 
levelled at a blow ; — ^the monarch's sceptre and the 
peasant's scythe, the soldier's weapon and the house- 
wife's distaff, are equal in the grave — gold and er- 
mine avail no longer to the princely corse— rags and 
wretchedness disguise no more the departed men- 
dicant : each alike fades into nothingness, and fails 
to retard the work of corruption ; — the prayers of 
the fond, and the curses of the unforgiving, are alike 
unheard in "the narrow house" — death, ^d, inane, 
annihilating death, severs every tie, and levels every 
distinction. 

And, strange it is, that however fondly, however 
faithfully we may have loved the dead — ^however 
bitterly we may have wept over the bier, and upon 
the grave, though our grief may cling to us for 
'months, even for years, yet we mourn not after a 
time as we. once mourned : we feel that the bonds 
which death hath mapped can never be reunited ; 
the chain hath lost a link which can never be re- 
newed — and a gentle shadow falls upon the picture 
of the past which veils from us the agony of the last 
separation. 

• It is in the awful moments when the soul is hover- 
ing on the threshold of immortality — when the 
spirit yet struggles with the flesh — ^when the coun- 
tenance bears the stamp of the grasp which hath 
yet failed to fasten on the heart, and to stay its 
-pulses 'for ever — when the worid with its sights and 
sounds 18 still, dimly visible, and earthly a&ctionsy 
B2 
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^md eaHhly agdnies; haTb not jret renj^tted tbeir 
dominion ov^i the fUckeriiig spirit-^it u id those 
. tnoments that the power of the destroyer is Miy 
'manifest : it is ia the deep sobbings^ the pale cheeks, 
and the heavy eyes of those who siHrouad the dying 
bed, ihtlt we read all his orirelenting might ; that we 
feel all his uncompromising severity. Time may 
bring alleviation to the mourners ; but in the death- 
hour the dasp of the iron hand is upon every spirit. 
Eustace, unconnected with the sufferer, and com- 
paratively even a stranger^ yet feh this awful truth 
m his heart's core : every selfish wish, every weak 
rejoicing £Buled away at once. He remembered 
only that he was in the presence of one from whom 
all earthly things were passing away, and whose 
eyes would ere long open upon the mysteries and 
the mightiness of anothier world. It was a fearful 
reflection, and one which rebuked every lighter and 
vainer thought ; and as his gaze rested on Agnes, 
beautiful in her sorrow, as she bent over her aged 
relative, he thought onfyof her affliction, and fbi^got 
his own hope, his own selfish anticipation. 

'* Enter, young man," said Mrs. Sydenham, in a 
forced and hollow voice ; ^ enter, and learn vibui k 
is to lay down the burden of life, as a weight too 
heavy to be longer borne— what it is to look with a 
calm eye on the receding pageant of existence, with 
its deceptive train of hopes, and wishes^ and pur- 
suits; which, however bright they may have sq»- 
peared, however absorbing they may have been, are 
now worse than nothing. ' Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity,' saith the preacher — ^we are slow to credit 
this, or at least to feel it ; . but the day comes when 
all dodbt is swept away — it is thus> with me: I 
bieive striven and have sufikred— I iiave in turn 
snote and beoAsmhteo, — but.it is over now; link 
by link the chain is fiBtlling ftway» whidi has fiM? ao 



mtny yours boimd mo t€i« worM I b«ye long ceaaod 
to love f — and W6r« it not for one tio, the la«t and the 
drarest — " and she turaed berdim eyes upon Agnes, 
■ y^itii that unearthly lock which is rem^Enbored 
throughout ^ustence,^* how should I peat to shake 
off my bonds^ and feel that my impatient spirit was 
at length about to gain its freedom." 

^ My last, my best friend P' murmured Agnes. 

*' Say not your last, my child," resumed the dying 
woman, after a pause ; but her words came even 
more feebly than they had before done, '^nor, I trust, 
your best — I have but shared noiy penury with you — 
the crust and the cup of water which yet remained 
to me — we have been poor, and despised, and for- 
gotten together." 

" But we have still been happy," whispered the 
fair girl, as she sank on her knees near the piUow of 
her grandmother^ and the hand of the i^ged woman 
rested upon her head ; ^* shall I ever be so happy 
when you are gone 1 alas ! no." 

There was a pause, and Eustace feared to pro- 
fane the stillness by his utterance : yet the silence 
Was painful, only broken as it was at intervals by 
the hard breathing of Mrs. Sydenham, and the mo- 
notonous and oppressive ticking of a clock which 
stood upon the landing-place, near the sick chamber. 
After a few moments of partial repose, the invalid 
rallied with a powerful effort, and spoke again. 

" I have, at times, mentioned to you vaguely, my 
dear child, the solitary friend yet left to you — may 
she indeed befriend you, my poor orphan girl I She 
is affluent and chikiless— <iistantly related to your 
fatber, — ^and I die in the trust, that her coldness and 
neglect hitherto may have arisen from her distaste 
to me, as the mother of his wife — it is my last 
earthly hope-^I dare not think otherwise — to you, 
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as the offspring of Henry Davenel, she mast turn 
with affection and regard — she must — she will I'' 

The face of Agnes was bow buried in the bed 
clothes : her sobs were audible, and her limbs 
quivered with the excess of her emotion. 

^ Child of my sainted daughter !" gasped oat the 
dying woman, " for the sake of her who gave you 
life, spare me the sight of your grief: the flesh is 
weak, and rebels against the spirit ; subdue your sor- 
row,- lest you make me vainly and idly cling to that 
life with which I have nearly done — ^to you, young 
man," she added, extending her wasted hand to 
Eustace, " I leave an important trust ; you will not 
wrong the <lying ! — ^you will not betray the dead I 
I bequeath to you. the temporary charge of this in- 
nocent and helpless girl — I have no other alternative 
— here" — ^and as she spoke, she drew from between 
the leaves of the Bible a sealed letter ; '* here is the 
important packet on which depends the future des- 
tiny of Agnes : it is my dying prayer to her hitherto 
obdurate relative, that she will receive her to her 
home, and to her heart, and be unto her as a parent ; 
— she is wealthy, and she can spare; she is aged, 
and she must be merciful ; she is a Christian, and 
she will not visit the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren : yet if the appeal remain unanswered" — a 
spasm passed over her features, find she grasped the 
^ hand of Eustace with hysteric violence, ''then, young 
man, then — ^" 

" Then," said Eustace, solemnly, as he bent his 
knee beside the youqg mourner, '* she shall be as a 
sister to me in my humble home; I will toil for her, 
I will solace her, I will protect her from the world ; 
I will be her friend, her safeguard, her — ^brother I" 

'' Swear 1" murmured the dying woman, with a 
sternness, which, contrasted as it was with her hith- 
erto feeble utterance, sounded harsh and appalling. 



** by tkdt wUch is dearett to your own «oi»l, I e^nm^ 
iMmd youj swear thatit shaH be kideed thusl" 

Eustace stretched forth bis hand^ aad laid itsout- 
jipreadpalm i]^n the holy volume: " By this sacred 
book," he said» fervently, ** and by the tnemory of 
my own angel sister, I swear that I will be all this !" 

*' The liOrd is merciful I" said the aged woman: 
^'he rained manna in the wilderness, he drew water 
from the solid rock, be hath raised op a refuge for 
the orphan and the houseless." 

Who might dare to break the stillness which 
ensued ? She only whose spirit was even now 
aeareely of this earth ; and thus they prayed to- 
gether for awhile in silence, the deep, voiceless prayer 
of the heart in which the lip hath no part; they 
spoke not in that moment each to the other of a God, 
out they felt that he was beside them, and in the 
midsl of them in that narrow room ; and after awhile 
the boiavsQ' whisper of the dying woman invoked a 
blessing on the head of him who held her hand ; 
£u3laee beoi meekly as be Uatened There is an 
afwfofaieasin the benison of one whose lip will soon 
be closed forever ; all the riches of the earth would 
fail to purchase it, for the grave knoweth not the 
lore of gold, atid car^th not for the pomp of place; 
and this was the third Ume that -a blessing bad been 
invoked for htm m the stillness of the death-room ; 
md in that moment he felt thait Ihe appeal would be 
answered in mercy! He touched the hand c^ 
Agnest and she looked up* — 

** Mother/' he. said, " for in your benison you hare 
lOidled me sonr— I vfookl not p«rt from you with a 
shadow on' nsy soul ; you know in wibal a vinoo I 
hav^ long indued, you knowV 

<* Thial you fove her, young Bian," interposed 
Afrs. Sydaaham, *" I have confidence that you lofve 
W in ail ln/s^mm and JiM«8ty$ tnuH to tb^fiati- 
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tude and purity of her own heart; sbould you id- 
deed win it, may He, whose blessing is omnipotent, 
b6 with you in your home for ever V* 

Again Agnes buried her glowing fiice on the pil- 
low of her grandmother ; but she did not withdraw 
her hand from Eustace ; her heart was too foil of 
43orrow for idle feelings to intrude, and she only 
prayed as she knelt fc^side him, that she might in 
time become worthy of the tenderness and protec- 
tion which he had vowed to her. 

"And now," faltered Mrs. Sydenham, " I have 
done with the world ; read to me, Mortimer Smith- 
"son, or pray with me, I am too weak to pray ra^ 
self, let it be a thanksgiving that my pilgrimage is 
nearly over. Agnes, my child, to you I bequeath 
all which I have to offer, my last, best blessing ; 
you have been to me more tlwin the whole world ; 
not a pang, not a tear have you ever cost me which 
you might havfe spared, and verily you will have 
your reward! Let us pray together; lay your 
hand in mine, Agnes, and jrou, Smithson ; lay them 
together that I may feel that you are both besi^ 
me, for itiy sight fails, and my soul is heavy ^-and 
now, I listen — " 

ikistace prayed; piously, fervently, he prayed^ 
and a smile settled on the pale thin lips of the suf- 
ferer ; he besought a blessed resurrection for the 
departing, a meroifoi admittance into that assemMy 
cf the chosen upon whose threshold she stood, a 
peaceful and calm passage into that grave which 
was the *^ dark and narrow way" leading into eter- 
nity ; he' prayed for the orphan girl-; that her spirit 
m^bt be healed, and her grief chastened ; and if his 
voice faltered when he besought that the relative to 
whose protection she was beiqueathed might indeed 
love' and cherish her, and supply the place of the 
piMDH^of wtioM sh0 iMd b^M deprived by CkHTa 



trill, he neyertbeless uttered the beaeechiBg^ritbaU 
the fervour of sincerity ; imd the conviction that he 
did so, struck on the heart of the dying woman, and 
she pres^d his hand to the hand of Agnes with calm 
and happy faith in each. For himself he asked for 
strength to be to the orplian every thing which the 
fondest brother would have been, and all that the 
most sincere Christian could hope to be. It was a 
deep and holy prayer, and it bore away a soul 
upon its breath ; for when his voice ceased, and he 
* turned to look on Agnes, he found that their hands 
were clasped in those of a corse 1 — One portion of 
his prayer was ahready answered ! 



CHAPTER lU, 

Evening had begun to close ; the faint twilight 
filled the death-chamber with a saddening gloom, 
well suited to the feelings of its inhabitants. Eus- 
tace looked towards the fair girl whose hand he 
still held in his, and whose hysteric sobbings had 
gradually ceased beneath the voice of prayer. 
Fearfid of disturbing by a word the transitory calm 
which had stolen over her, he knelt beside her, he 
bent over the bowed-down head whose long ring" 
kts were scattered upon the coverlid of the death* 
couch; and he breathed a second and a silent 
prayer, that he might one day be even noore to her 
than a friend and a brother. But not long did the 
orphan remain- thus unconscious of her fearful be- 
reavemeot: she raised her head, and glanced anx* 
iously towarda her aged relative ; the truth struck to 
ber heart at Mcer-^the partially closed eyes,^ — the 
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tfeif^red 1tps,-'-^e rigid position of thelinibg, lA told 
the tale of death, even to Agnes, who now beheld 
it for the first time. She did not shriek, nor pro- 
fane the presence of the dead by vain and imiNoas 
murmurings ; but she rose with a calm jstep, and 
pressed her quivering lip to the brow and cheek of 
the corse, and then sank once more with a convul- 
sive shudder into her former position. 

Eustace rose from his knees and bent over her, 
*• Miss Davencl— Agnes," he murmured, " her suf- 
ferings »e over— she is with the blessed; and 
now, listen to me ; nay, indeed, indeed you must,** 
he added, as the poor mourner withdrew the hand 
which he had taken, and at the sound of his voice 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping ; '^ for her 
sake I conjure you — kr myt^ake I implore you, to 
let me lead you into another room.*' 

Agnes rose from her knees ; fixed a long, an- 
guished look on the oountenance of the corse, s^nd 
Uien leaning on the arm of Eustace, with a feeble 
ittep quitted the apartment. On the •stairs they en- 
countered the servant and an aged nurse, for wiiom, 
in her alarm, Miss Davenel had sent, to atieiwl upon 
ber grandmother^ and who did but arrive A'time to 
prepare her for the grave. - r^- . 

The parlour, into~^ which Eustace led the soul- 
atrieken giri, looked even more wretched than its 
wont : the candle which stood upon the t»ble was 
flaring wildly with the wind, while its long find tm- 
snufii^ wick, beaten down by the current of air, 
was wearing aWay a burning channel down its side ; 
the grate contained only a few smouldering ashes, 
Ibr Sie fire had been long unfed ,-*-and the dying 
light yet gleamed coldly, and as if in mockery of the 
wr^chec&ess within, through the uacurtmed win- 
dow. Eustace involuntarily abaddered, and Agnee 
raised 'her eyes to his an though ^e understood 
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tBind answered the feeling which oppressed him. 
Shocked at his own weakness, Mortimer placed his 
^mpanion on the' sofa, where, with her head pil- 
l&wed in the cushion, she soon forgot all but the mis- 
fortune which had just befallen her, and her deep 
and low sobs came slowly and painfully to his ear. 
Eustace meanwhile drew the curtains across the 
window to exclude the cold gray gleam ; lighted a 
fresh candle which stood upon the sideboard, and 
with much difficulty pr6duced at least the semblance 
of fire in the narrow grate. All feeling of self-dis- 
trust had disappeared in the exigency of the hour ,*- 
Agnes had been, for a time at least, bequeathed to 
his protection, — and eten fettered as he was by a 
narrow income, and an obscure lot, he yet mourned 
that it was indeed only for a time,— and with this 
reflection he cast away a thousand fears engendered 
by his own morbid sensibility; — he thought of the 
departed Mrs. Sydenham with gratitude and re- 
spect — ^gratitude that she had beaeved him to be 
worthy <^so precious a tn^it, — and respect that sht 
was the relative of Agnes. Of Agnes herself he al- 
most feared to think; it was enough that he was 
near her, that he could look on her, listen to her ; — 
even in her sorrow and her tears, he felt that to him 
she was more diear than aught else on earth — he re- 
membered too, that when beside the bed of death, 
he had ventured to own that he loved hw, the 
avowal had remained unrebuked, and that Agnes had 
not withdrawn the hand which was clasped in his. 
fiut this unknown relative to whose care she was 
consigned, as it were, by a voice from the grave — this 
proud and wealthy stranger, who had hitherto 
turned from her in contempt and coldness — how 
would she scorn the nameless, penniless suitor of her 
beautiful ward I His heart chilled as the thought 
crossed him ; but ere long another and a brighter 
Vol. II.— C 
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refldction chaied away the gloom. Might die 
IM^ still prove inexoiable ? might not the world- 
seared spirit resist e^en this last appeal ? He almost 
believed that it would be so — and yet, could he bear 
to owe the hand of Agnes to mere necessity, or at 
best, to expediency ? Could he brook such a feeling 
as each casual cloud passing over her young brow 
might arouse, if he should win her thtis ? Eustace 
rebuked himself for the wish — even for the thought 

What an eventful evening had this proved to him ! 
He almost doubted that he did not dream ; but the 
deep and stifled sobs of Agnes painfully breaking in 
upon his revery, convinc^ him of the truth of all 
which had happened, of all which might yet occur. 
He drew near the sofa ; he swept back the long • 
loose hair which veiled the ptue brow of the 
mourner, and he whispered her name gently, as 
though he feared to arouse her to a firesh paroxysm 
of gnef. Agnes heard him, and looked up. Again 
he murmured to her, soothingly and softly, words of 
affection and peace ; and the fair girl strove to 
thank him, but her quivering lips alone betrayed the 
efibrt ; then they sat side by skle for awhile in si- 
lence ; and the stillness of the apartment was ovly 
broken by the heavy tread of the busy females in 
the room above, who were preparing the corse for 
burial Eustace shivered m every pulse as he 
guesded the nature of their occupation ; but she 
whose heart it would have wrung had she o'ermas- 
tered her grief sufficiently to be conscious of extern 
nal circumstances, was too wretched to heed their 
movements. 

" Will you not endeavour to take some rest now, 
my dear Miss Davenel?" said Eustace ; "you look ' 
pde and worn from fatigae as well as sorrow, and 
must husband your stre^^ for the trials which you 
have yet to undei^go — ^let me smooth the pillow, 
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and draw the sofa towards the fire ; I will watch by 
'ou that vou may not be rudely awakesed — fear not," 
le added, with a forced smile, ^ to trust to my vigil- 
ance and care, for I have been long exercised as a 
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" I cannot rest," murmured Agnes ; ** my heart 
is too full for sleep : she is gone who was wont to 
be my guardian and my guide. Mr. Smithson, you 
have lost your nearest and dearest— you can feel 
for me, you can weep with me, you will bear with 
my repinings, with my tears, for 'have I not lost 

*^ Not all. Miss Davenel," replied Eustace, in a 
tone of reproachful tenderness ; " not all. When 
/turned from my father^s grave — when I had seen 
the last earth heaped upon it, and the last sod placed 
over it, I turned away, unknowing one heart which 
could feel for me, one ear which would listen to 
me — ^I was alone; the busy world was before me, 
and about me — ^there were fond ones around many 
hearths ; parents, and children, and brothers ; but 
beside me stood not one who loved me, yet in that 
hour there was comfort — in that day, dark and deso- 
late as it was, I remembered that there was a 
God!" 

** I am rebuked," said Agnes, meekly, as she bent 
her head, and extended her hand to Eustace ; ^ in 
the selfishness of my sorrow I forgot that He had 
raised up a friend for me, unmerited as it was un- 
hq)ed for — forgive me, for my grief has withered 
me — ^yet think not that I am ungrateful either to 
Him who sent the comforter, or to you who speak 
comfort — and if thetears and blessings of the orphan 
and the outcast — ** and Agnes threw herself pas^ 
monately on her knees, and would have added more, 
but Eufi^ce wound his arm round her, and raised 
her up« 
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" Agneg !" he said gently, " spare alike y<wir»elf 
and me, I beseech of you. From this hour, let the 
compact into which we entered at the death-bed 
of your grandmother be fulfilled hv both of us — 
whUe I have life you shall be to me the dearest d>- 
ject of my existence — I will struggle to remove 
every thorn from your path, every cloud from your 
brow — and for yourself, tell me, Agnes," — and he 
raised the hand which he held respectfully to his 
lips, " only tell me that our departed friend did not 
promise me too much when she said that you would 
trust me, and be to me as a sister?" 

** So help me heaven !" faltered out Miss Dave- 
nel, " I will confide in you — I will obey you-r-but 
I must have time for tears ere I can school my 
bursting heart into submission — ^we have been 
poor, Mr. Smithson ; the wor)d has looked scorn 
upon us, and the proud have passed us by, but we 
have been happy : we have lived in the past, and 
in the future, and we have borne the present as we 
best might, regarding it but.as the sequel of the one, 
and the prelude to the other* Ours has been a 
humble hearth, but the voice of unkindness never 
came there ; we were every thing to each other — 
and now — now, — " and she wrung her hands, and 
again the large drops of sorrow fell upon her 
bosom. 

*' And again a humble and a happy hearth may be 
yours," said Eustace, soothingly ; ** or it may be," 
and a cloud crossed his own brow, " that you will 
ere long be the idol of a prouder sphere — ^you may 
yet become the favoured child of fortune ; but 
should you fail to do so, you will at least be the 
cherished inmate of a lowlier roof and an humbler 
•home — even that home wjbich you have promised 
to share with me — ^in which you have promised to 
endeavour to feel towards me as a sister. And : 



BOW, tell me, Miss Darenel, is it your will that I 
should at once ascertain what your future prospects 
are likely to be? Shall I, without farther delay, 
vittt the relative who is to decide your destiny ? 
Shall I learn her sentiments, her wishes, now, ere 
the last duties are paid to— ** 

**Not now — ^not now," sobbed Agnes: " I could 
not bear that the eye of a stranger should turn 
coldly on her in her shroud ; I would not be chid- 
dep for mv tears by the stem voice of one whom 
my heart knew not — you will bear with me, and 
feel for me — cleave me not, I entreat you, to the 
rude neglect, or cold pity of others. Oh ! who will 
be to me half so dear as the friend to whom her 
love bequeathed me, to whom her dying words were 
breathed in blessing and in trust?" 

Eustace felt his heart swell. Yes, even in this 
hour of anguish, she clung to him ! The prospect 
iiS augmented comfort, of added luxury, was as 
nothing to her — in the ^ilelessness of her nature 
she looked not beyond ms voice for the words of 
consolation, beyond his tenderness for solace and 
support I How he longed to clasp her to his breast, 
and tell her all he felt, and all he hoped ! How he 
turned away from her anxious and confiding gaze 
to conceal the dehght wluch even now, surrounded 
as he was with care and death, could not be wholly 



^ No, suflfer not one intrusive gaze on her pale 
corse," pursued Agnes, making a violent effort at 
composure ; " let not the tardy charity of a proud 
stranger mock bv a pompous train of hired and cal^ 
lous mourners the poverty of her latter years, or 
the heart- wrung tears of those who knew and loved 
her ; bumble as was her home, so be her grave. 
She will sleep peacefully beneath the sod heaped 
above her by affection, but more than that would 
C2 
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be indeed a mockerynow, — a mockery alike to her 
and to me." 

" Be calm, my dear Miss Davenel,*' said Eustace, 
anxiously, as be marked the unnatural lustre of her 
eye, and the fevered hectic on her cheek ; " it is 
sufficient that you have wished to be solitary in 
your grief; we will postpone this inquiry until — 
until — ^" he paused ; he knew not how to express 
his meaning, but Agnes with forced calmness termi- 
nated the sentence. 

" Until she is in her grave, you would say, I 
thank you for the promise. lam indeed a. heavy 
charge upon your kindness, but a few days will 
probably release you." 

Eustace could have answered by mourning that 
the probability to which she. alluded did indeed 
exist ; but he felt that this was no moment for sucb 
a theme, and he forbore. 

The evening wore away ; and the night, the 
long, dark night, longer and darker in the house of 
death than elsewhere, set in, in all its dreariness ; 
and Agnes shuddered as she remembered that she 
should ere long be indeed alone with her sorrow. 
At length the moment of separation came: Eustace 
rose from beside her to depart, and as she lifted 
her eyes to his when he bade her farewell until the 
morrow, a fresh pang smote on her heart. 

" Good-night," he said, gently, as he took her 
hand ; " 1 will not bid you dry your tears in this 
your deep grief for to-night ; but I will ask of you 
to combat with your feelings until 4fQ meet again : 
to endeavour to take some rest, that you may gain 
strength by sleep to bear up against the trials of the 
day, and to prove that the lessons of her whom you 
mourn have availed you in the hour of suffering." 

" I will strive to be all you wish," murmured 
Agnes ; " yet, when you are gone, who will console 
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mcJ ia my sorrow ? Who will lighten the anguish of 
my spirit.by gentleness, and solace me by the words 
of comfort 1 She who was wont to do all this — '^ 

" Is gone I" said Eustace, solemnly : " would you 
recall her from that heaven which she has won^ and 
where she is at rest ? Surely not : farewell, then, 
until to-morrow." 

"I shall pray for you, and watch for you,<until 
you return," exclaimed Agnes, as she clasped his ex- 
tended hand within both hers : " as the child wearies 
for its absent parent, so shall I weary for you. Are 
you not my only hope, my only refuge T" 

'* God bless you, Agnes !" said Eustace, as he 
turned rapidly away ; " to-morrow we shall meet 
again." 

He spoke a few hurried words to the servant 
whom he encountered as he crossed the passage; 
he commended the solitary mourner to her care and 
tendierness, and, for the first time in his life, Eustace 
added a bribe to his entreaty : in the next moment 
he had left the house. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"And so Nichols has really purchased the 'vote 
and interest' of Lady Clara Ashburnham's right 
honourable rel^tves," said Lionel Lovell, as he sat 
in a bay-window of the club which he frequented, 
with a glass of iced lemonade in one hand and the 
Courier in the other; " and vire are to have what 
the post calls a ' marriage in high life,' and what I 
call a reciprocal barter, licensed by custom." 

"Purchased her I" echoed a guardsman: "ay, 
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but eren * my father-in-law the earl' may be bought 
too dear : the estate must be taken with its encum* 
branoes, to wit — '^ 

^ No scandal, Neville, no scandal," said Morton 
Mowbrey, with a slight, a rery slight meer ; " re- 
member, ours is the club par excellence, where we 
destroy neither reports nor reputations,— celebrated 
throughout the whole quartier for its urbanity and 

fentleness, — a congregation of anti-personal satirists, 
beral logicians, and unwounding wits, — warriors 
without ferocity, — divines without bigotry, — and 
younger brothers without envy." 

"Are you talking of Eutopia, Mowbrey ?** de- 
manded Lovell. 

" No : even of our own immaculate club— of our- 
selves : surely, my sketch is a likeness." 

" Lady Fanny Thornton and a few other victims 
maybe disposed to deny the resemblance," laughed 
Neville: "why, there is not a more scanduous 
c6terie in all St. James's-street." 

" Treason, by the gods I" shouted Mowbrey; " but 
if indeed I am so very bad a limner, you must e'en 
anatomize the bride elect at your leisure ; but pray 
have mercv on (as the weekly papers call poor 
Lady Clara) the ' oelle affianc6e/ for it is nearly her 
last chance." 

A voUejr of laughter echoed the remark : " hear I 
hear I the immaculate member of the immaculate 
club,— the anti-scandalous item of the anti-scandal- 
ous sum total of ^'s. Egad ! Mowbrey has 

given you the scent now, gentlemenf said Neville, 
" and there is no fear but that the whde pack will 
follow." 

" Nichols will often have the wind in his teeth, if 
I am any judge," said a tall, slight man, with a for- 
eign air, and a pair of most orthodox mustaches ; 
" it will not be very smooth sailing, enpeaallj if he 
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once suffer her ladyship to pu^ her hand to the 
helm." 

*' Lancaster speaks like an oracle,'' said Lovelly 
as Lord Lancaster, the old lover of Lady Clara, 
sank back on the luxurious sofa of crimson satin, 
from vrhich he had half risen, with a pretty little 
affectation of languor ; '' and as he has cruised with 
the lady in the straits of flirtation, he must be a com- 
petent judge-" 

** Lord Lancaster flirt with Lady Clara Ashbum- 
ham !" exclaimed Mowbrey, in affected surprise ; 
'* the travelled and fastidious Lord Lancaster !" 

" Ay, even so ; but it was in my boyhood : I took 
her up as I should an inferior violin, for the purpose 
of practice ; and I am grateful to her that under her 
tuition I ran over the whole gamut of petit soins till 
I mastered the scale : I learned to interpret the ele« 
vation of an eyebrow, the curl of a lip, and the 
motion of a little finger; and I have subsequently," 
he added, with a smile of self-complacency which 
displayed a set of Cartwright's most white and even 
teeth to peculiar advantage beneath the black mus- 
tache, ** turned my knowledge to some account." 

" It is to be hoped that Nichols will not follow . 
your ejtample, and, treat her little ladyship to a sec- 
ond edition of le gar^on volage," said Neville. 

*< No, no," responded Lord Lancaster, with a 
peculiar intonation of mingled scorn and careless- 
ness ; " the game is now an even one— he stakes his 
gold against her genealogy, and the exchange is fair 
enough : — in my case— but enough of this — I am no 
coxcomb." 

'' 1 should as soon suspect your lordship of being 
a roue," calmly remarked Lovell. 

A suppressed laugh followed. 

" -Eh ? what ?" asked Lord Lancaster, languidly, 
as he raised himself on his elbow, and looked round 
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him : " ha I very good, very good ;-^-upon my 80ul« 
Lovell, you're devilish droll — ^you'll never subside — 
Bever." And with this assurance the speaker him- 
self subsided once more, and fell back upon his 
eushions. 

" What broke off your affair with Lady Clara ?" 
asked Neville, abruptly. Every one appeared 
startled by the question save the individual to 
vrhom it was addressed, and who considered it as 
infinitely too insignifieant a circumstance altogether 
to be worthy of the slightest emotion of anger, or 
the most shallow attempt at secrecy. 

'^A prettier face and a more convenient com- 
pact," was the unconcerned reply. " I put Lady 
Clara, with a bad temper and a special license, into 
the scale against Mademoiselle Constance, a pretty 
ancle, and a gauze petticoat; and her ladyship 
kicked the beam. It war an every-day adventure ; 
and I had quite forgotten both the parties concerned 
in a twelvemonth." 

^ The Post isAinusually eloquent on the subject of 
this marriage," said Lovell, after the silence of a 
moment ; — '^ it has really to^ay outdone its unap- 
proachable self: Lady Clara is 'interesting and 
accomplished,' the earl is a 'distinguished states- 
man,' Ashbumham is a ' high-spirited young noble- 
man,' and even poor gossiping Lady Blacksley, 
who has talked discord into a score of families in her 
time, with the kindest intentions in the world, is 
'amiable and popular*' — it is immeasurably beyond 
a jest." 

^ And what learn you by the precious paragraph?" 
asked Mowbrey. 

" Every thing that is interesting ; the account of 
Lady Clara's trousseau might serve as an advertise- 
ment of Maradin and Victorine's respective show- 
rooms ; and the enumeration of Mr. Nidiols' plate 
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would indace one to believe that it was an inyentory 
of the ' stock in trade' (I believe that is the term) 
of his lamented nncle. I should think that George 
Robins, that prince of puffers, must have been fee'd 
to write the paragraph,-— one would imagine that 
all their possessions were about to come into the 
market.** 

" Probably some of them will, before long," said 
Neville. 

"Very possibly,'* murmured Lord Lancaster, 
petting his mustache. '^ Heavens I how barbarous 
—how English P^^^Yis lordship had no stronger 
term by wUch to convey his contempt 

'^ By the gods ! yonder goes Nichols himself^'' 
said the young guardsman : '' what a roan that is I 
there is not its match in town, — I should like to buy 
it from him." 

" Offer him an introduction to yoxa grandfather 
the duke, and he'll let you have it a bargain," said 
Lovellj with a light laugh ; " take him to her grace's 
opera-box on a thronged night (if such a thing 
should ever occur again), and he'll make you a pres- 
ent of it." 

Neville shrugged his shouldens: '^They woidd 
never forgive me— what action it has I Oh ! he luifl 
gone into Sam's, — the bella cara doubtlessly wishes 
an illustrated copy of the * Pleasures of Mem<Mfy."* 

" The ' Pleasure of Possession,' would be more 
acceptable," said Mowbrey; "for, by Lancaster^ 
account^ she has little delight to look back upon." 

"I believe she thought she was sure of me,*^ 
yawned his lordship-— "too sure, — but, on myhonour^ 
she deceived herself; I could never have marnedher; 
they say that the plantain changes its baik every 
year ; and I, on the same principle, change my fancy 
as often. Marry 1 oh, no !^— there are two things 
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which never wear out, — a wife and a chancery 
niit.'' 

'< Lord Somerville has played his cards well to 
catch so golden a gudgeon for her passee ladyship, 
after all/' said Mowbrey. 

•* Lord Somerville deserves no credit in the busi- 
ness," retorted Neville ; " I will tell you how the 
affair was managed : Lady Blacksley got introduced, 
she introduced her niece, then she gave the man a 
dinner, and placed Lady Clara beside him at table ; 
then they had pic-nic breakfasts at her villa at 
Twickenham, and sailing parties in her barge on 
the river, and in her wilderness, and petit soupers 
in her boudoir — ^" 

*<Just the way they managed me !" murmured 
Lord Lancaster. 

" And to crown all," pursued Neville, " they were 
at last self-invited to Nichols' picture-gallery ; a 
notable scene, by-the-way, for nirtation, amid the 
' sublime and beautiful T And we all know that the 
little countess is slightly deaf—" 

'' £t puis ?" interposed his lordship. 

" Et puis," said Neville, laughing, " at the villa 
Lady Clara sported sentiment, and lived upon rose- 
leaves, and Mr. Nichols dreamed of the ethereality of 
the haute noblesse ; and at Mr. Nichols's mansion 
she took pine, and imbibed punch k la romaine, and 
the citizen pondered over the extreme condescen- 
sion of an earl's daughter who could eat in the house 
of a silversmith's nephew, and smile upon the pos- 
sessor of thirty thousand a year : the aunt was at 
his elbow ; and we know the efficiency of old maids 
and widows in promoting a match." 

"Wood, pointed with sulphur!" said Lovell, 
quietly. 

" And so the aunt got up the farce, eh 7" asked 
Mowbrey. 
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** Parce ?' • echoed Nevflle, ^ more Kke a tragedy 
in iSre acts*, no man can rationally look on marriage 
as lucis spes certa serencB, and least of all Joseph 
Nichols.^ 

And thus the light-hearted and the idle speculated 
and sneered ; while Lady Clara Ashbumham and 
her plebeian lover, enveloped in their own visions, 
believed themselves to be envied and pron6'd over 
one-third of London ; and who could desire to be 
even mentioned by the remaining two^thirds of the 
population? Not surely the 61ite of high birth and 
high fortune. Thus the laugh and the jibe passed 
on more rapidly than the ejaculations of admu^tion 
and jealousy which haunted the dreams of the be- 
trothed ; and the busy tongues of their hundred and 
one friends were still loud with the theme, when the 

Right Reverend Father in God, the Bishop of- 

and a special license, bestowed on Mr. Nichols the 
fair hand of Lady Clara Ashbumham ; and on the 
daughter of the Earl of Somerville the worldly pos- 
sessions of the nephew of Mr. Roberts. 

Ladv Blacksley had been a perfect imbodvment 
of quicksilver dunng the whole proceedings; she had 
suggested the settlements, cavilled at Sie clauses, 
hinted at an arrangement in case of separation; 
and finally, although not to the extent she wished, 
carried all her points. 

Mr. Nichols had been generous, even profuse ; 
Lady Clara had been gracious and gentle ; the earl 
satisfied ^nd sententious ; and the whole household 
divided between their satisiaction at the liberality of 
the bridegroom, and joy at the transplantation of the 
bride. The consumption of white riband and con- 
gratulations, of Champagne and compliment, was 
immense ; and finally the travelling carriage of Mr. 
Nichols, drawn by four high-bred bays, swept from 
the door of Lord Somerville, followed by a britseha 

Vol. IL— D 
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tenanted by Mademoiselle Imogine, and Monsieur 
Parfait, the officiating priest and priestess of the 
toilet to the newly-married pair. 

For the first time Lady Clara had leisure to think 
AS the bricks and mortar of the leviathan of cities 
began to yield to the green and sunny meadows of 
the suburbs ; for the first time her lip quivered be- 
neath its blonde, and a dark cloud gathered upon 
her brow. The deed was done 1 The vision of 
hier fresh and glowing youth rose broad and palpa- 
ble to her mental view ; she remembered the high 
aspirations, the ambitious hopes of her girlhood; she . 
thought of him whom she had loved as woman loves 
but once ; she recalled the days, when even duped 
as she had finally 1>een by Lord Lancaster, she had 
nevertheless revelled in the belief of his afifection, 
the afiection of a man, her equal in birth and breed-> 
ing; and she started with a very anti-bridish egres- 
sion of countenance to answer the kind pressure of 
her bridegroom's hand, and the tender tone of his 
voice, which aroused her from her revery. It was 
an unfortunate moment for such cogitations, and 
poor Mr. Nichols met not altogether with the re- 
sponse which he had anticipated ; the words of his 
fair bride fell coldly and charily from her lips, and 
she withdrew the. hand that he had taken to arrange 
a rebel ringlet. Her eyes turned not on him ; sne 
was contemplating the hedgerows as they flew past 
them; and when she did utter a sentence, it was 
with a pretty smile of scorn which developed the 
earl's daughter in all her aristocracy of feeling to 
the astonished citizen. She talked of the worth- 
lessness of wealth without taste ; of the barbarism 
of splendour without judgment ; of the free-masonry 
of hi^h-birth, and the degeneracy of the '^ people ;" 
mystified him with exclusive hints, and exclusive 
habits, and finally convinced him that it is very poi- 
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sible for a man to be exceedingly ill at ease even on 
the day of his marriage with his bride beside him. 

Still Joseph Nichols trusted that this somewhat 
ill-timed waywardness might be the mere petty 
prerogative of a spoiled mistress, suddenly trans- 
formed into an idolized wife ; how could he think 
otherwise ? Had she not assured him a thousand 
times that she loved him for himself? The recol- 
lection brightened his spirit at once, and he raised 
his eyes again from his boot to his bride, and busied 
himself with the arrangement of her ermine-bor- 
dered mantle. But he did even this ill, for Lady 
Clara was in no mood to be pleased ; she felt deeply, 
bitterly, liow that she at length suffered herself to 
think that she had lost caste by this ill-assorted mar- 
riage : she received the attentions of her bridegroom 
as the merely anxious services of an inferior being ; 
and if one stray feeling of complacency yet found a 
place in her bosom, it was when she remembered 
Lady Blacksley's uncompromising stand for a liberal 
separate maintenance ; the first kmd tone which she 
had addressed to Nichols was when she announced 
her intention of prevailing on her " dear aunt** to 
be her frequent guest. 

Charmed with the softening accents, the brid^- 
^room reiterated the hope that the countess would 
indeed be much, very much with his dear Clara : 
ere he had ceased speaking, a fresh recollection 
had sprung up in the mind of the lady, and all was 
again gloom. 

And thus they travelled on, emulating a*day in 
early spring, cloudy and chill, with now and then a 
burst of brighter weather, giving a momentary 
promise of sunshine, and vanishing with the hope 
which it had created. The jouniey ended ; tliey 
passed the eates of an extensive and well-kept park : 
there was the ringing of bells, and the cheenng of 
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tenantry; and the lady bent forward graciously, and 
smiled : they swept along among oaks and elms^ 
venerable in their beauty, and talfsycamores whose 
summits bowed with the breeze, as though in hom- 
age to their new mistress ; under the massy shadow 
of groups of chestnut-trees, whose white and 
scattered blossoms formed a showy carpet beneath 
the swift feet of the horses, and beside clusters of 
that most graceful of all trees, the lovely weeping 
birch, with its dark, slight, elastic boughs, and bright 
^een leaves* The nimble deer field before them 
mto the dim and distant glades ; and the startled 
water-fowl skimmed with wild cries over the bosom 
of the lake, which lay outstretched beneath the sun- 
shine in beautiful repose, bearing uponits placid 
breast a thousand Uttle fairy islands of the beautiful 
lotus. The turrets and towers of the mansion rose 
vast and dark in the distance, nestled amid antiqiM 
trees. All was in unison : no trace of the parvenu 
was there ; and even the lip of Lady Clara 
relaxed from its chilling sneer. At length they 
reached the portal, and when Nichols lifted his pa- 
trician bride firom the carriage, she stood amoi^ a 
crowd of menials in gorgeous liveries, where every 
eye was turned on her in homage. The vanity of 
Jjady Clara was satisfied ; she was a queen amonff 
her davesl She indulged in a thousand gracefiu 
little whims, but they were all sentle and interest- 
ing ; and when Nichok pressed her to his heart, 
and welcomed her to her home, if she slightly shrank 
firom his embrace, it was so slightly that no lover 
wodd have chidden the recoil, or oiisdoubted its 
motive. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Turn we again from the house of feasting to the 
house of mourning ; it is but an epitome of our 
social usances. Truly each day, did we know, or 
knowing, could we comprehend its history, might 
furnish us with more extraordinary, and romantic, 
and varied events, than all the brains of all the novel* 
ists in Europe ever engendered— than all the vivid 
fancies of the Arabian story-tellers ever combined* 
I have often thought as I traversed a street of the 
metropolis, how much of joy and sorrow, of anxiety 
and of despau*, I stood among ; how every passer* 
by varied in his disposition, in his feelings, and his 
pursuits, from those other atoms of humanity who 
elbowed him aside to clear their own path. 1 have 
watched the lined brow, teeming with thought, of 
the short, thick-set, heavy-limbed, but keen-eyed 
trader, and my thoughts have travelled at once over 
land and sea, and I have pictured to myself the in- 
dividual interest of this one man on the deep 
waters, and amid the wild woods and lakes of the 
new world ; I have seen him make way for the 
proud and perfumed tool of fashion, and my reflec- 
tions have at once rehirkied to home, and luxury, and 
folly. The rapid and dazzling equipages of the rich 
have flashed past me,— what a little world of wretch- 
edness does not London every day pour forth in 
those brilliant vehicles 1 It is easy to cheat the 
eve of the worldling with forced smiles and tinsel 
elegance, but the heart — ^the heart is not so lightly 
4liiped; be it shrouded in satin, or covered with 
D6 
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ngv, it win be h^ard, and that audibly. World 
withiii world I the coaches laden alike within and 
without, bound for distant cities, whirl almost reck- 
lessly along, and who shall say by what feelings, and 
hopes, and anxieties they are freighted 1 Whether 
they bear those thoughtful and wearied travellers to 
the arms of their beloved ones, or to an endless and 
hei^rt-sickening exile ! The idle knterer, ^e subtle 
man of law, the physician busy on his errand of life 
or death, the bankrupt merchant, the thriving trader, 
the study- w(n*n philosopher, the careless comedian, 
the sable-chd divine ; what tales could not these tell 
of one day of their existence I 

Look we to the clustered and clinging houses : — 
at one door stand the mutes, with their wtute bands 
and staves— -death has been there — not wreathing his 
long fingers in the gray and scattered hairs of age, 
but in the bright and flawing tresses of youth. Past 
your eye along, and what see you at yonder open 
portal f ^ A crowd of liveried and lounging servants 
with bridal favours at their breasts. What hear 
you through the unclosed casements ? Music, light, 
foyous music, such as the spirit loves in an hour of 
happiness ; and at intervals a peal of thoughtless 
laughters—but a/ few houses separate the mourners 
from those who are feasting, — ^the same sky is 
over them, the same breeze cools them, the same 
grave is yawning for then^ Cross to the opposite 

Eavement ; there is another thronging of the passers- 
y about a door- way, — the men of law are there, — 
the debtor's house is filled with unwelcome and 
unbidden guests ; rude hands are upon the houses- 
hold gods of the ruined ipan ; all the necessaries, all 
the little elegancies are torn from him-r-all, all I the 
world has gone hardly with him ; he has trusted too 
much to its forbearance, and he must pay the price 
of that trust ; be has exchanged lus home hr m 



priioxi ; his hon^ ! his wife and his litde ones haTe no 
shelter save in their God ; or that fearful alternative 
which bids them share with the idle and the yiciou^ 
that (piestionable boon, the shelter of a work-house 
—the provision of their parish. Hark ! there is a 
shriek — ^they are putting her forth — and across, 
firom the opposite pavement, come the sounds of 
music, and laughter, and merriment. And this is 
the woriL of one day ! these are the events crowded 
into twelve short lM>ura I Hurry on, for the reflec- 
tion is maddening, — ^step aside, or you will disturi> 
the gravity, and perhaps provoke the wrath of the 
quaintly-attired marmozet of this wandering Sa« 
voyard, whosp bright black eyes, and good-humoured 
smile, fortunately for him, suffice to^ counteract the 
efiect of his villanous barrel-organ, whose tones 
grate in the teeth like sand. And now throw some 
pence to this coarse and kilted Bavarian girl, 
whose *^ Buy a broom," despite her ungainly and 
unpromising appearance, dances into your ears in 
4K>unds as musical as though they issued from the 
parted lips of a sylph, while she twirls her tiny 
ware lightly before. your eyes with a skill which 
compensates for its absurdity. Yonder again is 
Punch, the kii^ of mirth and mischief, who never 
fails to attract a crowd around him ; the cracked 
drum, and shrill pandean pipes which form' his 
band, act like magic on the ^ears of the idlers; 
while his jokes, unlike those of his superiors, appear 
to partake of the nature of wine, and to,be the better 
relished for their antiquity: — listen! how heavily 
the laugh peals out — every broken head which he 
makes is received with a chorus of merriment ; and 
the light sounds of childish glee are blended with the 
hoarser tones of hearty, manly enjoyment. II Signer 
Punchinello is the true king of the people ; he nevw 
loses Ins popularily^ Do you. bear in the distant 
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the shorty qaick, duplicate knock of the postman ? 
What tides of feeling may be turned by his visit \ 
Another world of hope, and sorrow, and speculation 
may grow out of his diurnal progress. And all this 
in a day*— even in an hour ! 

Whether these reflections, or such as these, 
crossed the mind of Frank Harcourt as he drove to 
Baker-street, were a problem difficult of solution. 
One thing however is certain, namely, that he de- 
tested all weeds and wailing almost as much as he 
did a long bill, or an ill-cut coat ; and that he re- 
solved to replace the widow's present ruminations 
on death and legacies by brighter visions^ if he really 
possessed the influence which he flattered himself 
was now his. Mrs. Wilkin's was alone ; aiid, as he 
had anticipated, to use the words of Hay nes Bayly, 

" She received him when he came 
»' With a welcome warm aa ever .** 

In short, Frank, with his fashion and his flattery, had 
become necessary to the widow, and he knew it ; 
her money had become necessary to him, and she 
knew it not ; and accordingly she never suspected 
for an instant that her valued friend Mr. Harcourt 
laughed at her in his sleeve for an old fool, and fairly 
wished Her in her grave, and her money in his own 
pocket. Miss Parsons indeed suspected so, but she 
did not mention it I 

When Harcourt had a point to carry, his was not 
eloquence questo entra per un orecchio e esce dall' 
altro, and I^ had not been half an hour in the draw^ 
ing-room of Mrs. Wilkins before she talked less of 
her nephew Wilkins, and more of his particular 
friend prince somebody, whose name shecould not 
pronounce ; then they digressed to names in general, 
and the widow declared that all foreign names were 
odious; terrible to spell, and impossible to pro- 
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nounce ; and Frank ventured to remark on the mis- 
fortune of amiable persons of refined mind being 
compelled to answer to a plebeian and diisagreeable 
name, perfectly unsuited to themselves. The first 
arrow fell short of the mark ; the widow was terri- 
bly obtuse ; she even cited a score of Hobbs's, and 
Dobbs's, and Browns, and Greens, but uttered not 
the (Frank thought) infinitely worse, Wilkins 1 

" xour name is very pretty," said the widow; 
" Harcourt — quite a name for a novel/'- 

** And yet, after all," remarked Frank, looking sad 
and sentimental, " what's in a name ?" 

" Very true," said Mrs. Wilkins. " My two dear 
nsters, who are dead and gone^ married men with 
shocking names, but they were both aldermen of the 
city of London, and one of them was lord-mayor." 

Poor Frank 1 the thought was horror to him — 
aldermen and lord mayors I and the widow talked 
of it as matter of gratified ambition, and family ag- 
grandizement — Ms widow ! He could have beaten 
Her : but he only smiled, and elevated his eyebrows* 
He tried again. 

** HarcQurt is pretty, certainly ; aristocratic, ea« 
phonious ; it tells well in society — ^it gives conse- 
quence — '^ 

^It is certainly prettier than Wilkins," acquiesced 
the widow. 

I have struck the taiget, thought Frank : I wiQ 
try again. 

** I have often been surprised that you, my kind 
finend, ever consented, to bear such a name ; I can 
scarcely recognise you by it" 

''It u frightfiil, I really think it is," said the 
widow, thoughtfully* 

Hit in the bull's-eye I mused the mental toxopfao- 
lite : and he cbaofled the subject He spoke ot the 
mm^geofNichds; detailed the dress of the bvide, 
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. and the quality of the breakfast; enumerated the 
bridal guests, and criticised the bridemaids. Mrs. 
Witkins was in ecstacies. 

" It is strange what a feeling of isolation crept 
over me as I sat beside the Countess of Blacksley, 
and assisted her ladyship in serving some potted 
game/' he continued: '' I looked at my friend 
Nichols, and although during the whole period of 
our acquaintance I had never envied him his wealth, 
yet yesterday I envied, him a companion— a wife, in 
short— who was to be the sharer and the solace of 
his days ; I looked at him unttl 1 felt alone in the 
world." 

The widow sighed audibly, t>ut continued silent. 

"Surely all other happiness must fade before 
wedded happiness T continued Frank, with the 
velocity and violence of a high-pressure steam- 
engine ; all ties must be weak and poor indeed, com- 
pared with the marriage-tie ; to have every thought, 
every hope, every anticipation, in common with the 
dear one whom you have chosen from amid a world } 
to have, in short, but one spirit and one heart ; to 
be every thing to each other. Was it not enough 
to sadden me, when I remembered, as I looked upon 
my friend, that I might never share the feelings 
which were his, as he sat there beside his bride ?" 

" Amiable young man I" ejaculated the widow, 
half-audibly. 

" And I feel that I could love so intensely, so en* 
tirely," pursued Frank, whp felt that the moment 
was critical ; " that a thousand springs of affection 
are locked up within my breast, which require only 
to be allowed to well forth,«to absorb my whole 
beii^ : the consciousness withers me 1" 

'^My dear youn^ friend T said the widow, em- 
phatically, as 1^ laid her hand on his. 

^Donot qpedL to me thus,** exclaimed Fnmky 
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affecting to start frdm his seat, while she gently held 
him back ; ^ I cannot bear it, at least not now." 

"Tell me, Harcourt," said the widow, "is the 
bride very beautifiil ?" 

"Far, very far from beautiful,'' responded the 
young barrister ; " Nichols loved her for her — for her 
amiable disposition, her refined mind, her feminine 
ideas — for herself." 

" Mr. Nichols is a wise man," said Mrs. Wilkins, 
almost sententiously ; " the young men of the present 
day are too apt to select their wives as I should 
choose a boiiquet, by its beauty." 

" Say, rather, the fools of the day, my dear 
madam," interposed Frank; "Heaven forbid that 
such extravagance should be general." 

" Yoa are too generous to see the world as I see 
it, my dear Fraii,'' replied the widow. My dear 
Frank 1 — could he believe his ears ? Mrs. Wilkint 
smiled, and continued: *'Mr. Nichols is a wbe, 
nan, and he will benefit by his wisdom ; he had no 
occasion to sacrifice anything to fortune, and of hb 
own accord he has resolved not to sacrifice any 
thing to mere exterior ; he has married from affec- 
tion and regard, and depend upon it, he and Lady 
Clara will he models of happy matrimony." 

TVhat would not Frank have given to indulge in 
a hearty laugh I the widow had never calculated 
on the force of ambition — no, although she had 
called a lord-mayor her brother I She forgot that 
Lady Clara was an earFs daughter ; she forgot alt, 
in short, except herself; for the flourish of sentiment 
in which her companion had indulged, with its ac- 
companiments of sighs and glances, had caused a 
stranffe sensation aTOut the region of her heart. 

"Youth and beauty," pursued Mrs. Wilkins: 
"those are the gilded nets which entangle the flut- 
tering followers of fashim:" the old lady had 
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waxed unusually eloquent ; ** they look not beyondi 
and forget that a few years will effectually destroy 
the one, and a fit of the smallpox may as totally 
obliterate all traees of the other." 

*^ I confess/' said Harcourt, *^ that to me there has 
i^ways af^ared to be great folly in the care with 
which ladies usually conceal their real age, and the 
tact with which they contrive to midead oar sex on 
that point; for, surely there is a greater glory in 
hearing it remarked that Mrs. or Miss So and So 
loears well — it shows that the disposition has kept 
time in check, and that his ravages are more than 
lunially imperceptible." 

**A most sensible remark,** said the widow; 
*^ and well worthy of one who is in most things su- 
perior to bis years: were such an opmion general,, 
then indeed society would be established on a more 
rational and respectable footing than it is." 

Rational txA respectable socielr \ How the 
phrase savoured of " the bar." The widow was 
petting prosy ; and Frank felt that his arrows were 
beginning once more to fly wide of the mark. He 
raffied. 

<< What signiiSes it that we have spent a score of 
years more or less in the world, do we thereby lose 
the attributes which won for us in our earlier youth 
the affections of those whose good opinion we 
value ? Are our hearts to be ruled by time, and 
chilled by dates ? Are we not to continue free 
a^nts ? Am I to look on you — even you, my best 
fhend, with less affection, with less regard now, at 
this* moment, than I should have done ten years 
ajgo, because you are by those ten years my supe- 
ri<er in wisdom and in experience f Am I to be the 
less pitied under your anger to-day than I should 
have been then, when I venture to tell you what I 
have kept for 80 long a period locked op within ny 



own bosom — ^imprisoned among the fastnesses of 
my own heart — ^when I venture to tell you^" and 
Frank threw himself at her feet, *Uhat I love 
you P' 

It was the action of an instant, and Harcourt ab- 
solutely panted for breath when he remembered 
that his future fortunes hinged upon the next five 
minutes, and felt that did ne obtain his deserts, he 
should be kicked out of the house. Suffice it, that 
he was not ; but after a few short and hurried sen- 
tences on each side, as he was about to rise from 
his knees, l^ts Parsons entered the room ; it was 
too late for him to regain his chair ; her eye, dilated 
far beyond its usual circumference, rested full upon 
him, and she stood motionless at the door. 

** I really cannot find this truant reel of cotton, 
my dear madam," said Frank, with the tooet com- 
posed and unabashable impudence, as he afifected ta 
search the carpet ;irery carefully; " but leave your 
work for to-day, and to-morrow I will bring you a 
supply from WilksV 



CHAPTER VI. 

WoikT a strange thing is marriage ! How it 
loosens all the lin'ks of kindred, to rivet the one 
fetter, which once forged, death only, or-— where 
character and money are alike objects of indiffer- 
ence — divorce^ can ever disunite. The bride quits 
the home of her father, wod the arms of her mother, 
f(H- those of a comparative stranger ; all her early 
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habits, her early associations, are overthrown at 
once — she becomes as it were a new being : her 
hopes, her duties, and her pursuits, are changed ai 
if by enchantment — she stands in a new world. 

Nothing could be more lovely than the scene 
which met the eye of Lady Clara Nichols from the 
window of her dressinjg-room, lighted up as eveiy 
object then was by a bright noonday sun : immedi* 
ately beneath her, a flower-garden of excelling 
beauty threw up a delicious perfume, and glittered 
beneath Uie sunbeams in ten thousand glowing 
tints; while in the distance the short velvet grass 
of the finely-undulating park spread away in TOau* 
tifiil patches of light ana shade, as the noble clus- 
ters of timber threw back the sunshine, or the open 
stretches of turf basked in its genial warmth; 
groups of deer couched under the tall trees, and 
the graceful fawns frolicked beneath the branches, 
or fled in mimic fear, only to return with a light 
speed which seemed to outstrip the wind. The 
voice of the blackbird was loud amid the boughs; 
and the regal peacock led forth his mates, with his 
gemmed feathers glistening gorgeously in the sun- 
shine. But it was to the l&e that the eye of Lady 
Clara turned, and en which it rested the most com- 
placently — how could it be otherwise f Riding on 
the bright wave, like some fairy bark summoned 
there by the wand of an enchanter, she discovered 
the most ethereal-looking vessel which ever bore 
. the form of beauty over the waters : its sails were 
of azure silk, looped with flowers ; and near it rode 
another boat filled with musicians, whose distant 
melody came sweetly and almost sadly to her ear* 
She could not but confess tQ herself that Nichols 
deserved to be loved better than he vma — she could 
not but feel that a once lightly-expressed wish, \tt» 
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tered in the idleness of a moment of pleasure, had 
been treasured, and was now gratified. She wai 
about to turn from the window, when she was ar-' 
rested by an exclamation firom Mademoiselle Imo- 
gine ; who, marvelling what could have withdrawn 
the attention of her l^y from la robe du monde la 
mieur organisee, had just taken a peep over her 
shoulder to acquaint herself with the interesting 
fact. 

" Ah ! que c'est charmant ! que c'est delicieux I 
ah, miladi, que milor — ^pardonnez ; que Monsieur 
Nicolles a des idees celestes I mais c'est magnifique I 
ce vaisseau bl^nc-dore, et ces voiles de bleu celeste, 
bandees de roses — la jolie chose ! meme faire nau- 
frage d'un tel vaisseau seroit jouissance— qu'il me- 
rite d'avoir, miladi pour epouse, ce Monsieur-Ik !— ** 

Lady Clara scarcely agreed with her ; neverthe- 
less the fairy bark was beautiful and well-fancied : 
and without going to the length of mademoiselle's 
admiration, which could find enjoyment even in 
being wrecked in such a vessel, she felt that there 
would be pleasure and novelty in finding herself on 
board of it ; and accordingly she hastened her toi- 
lette, and having thrown a cachemire over 'Uhe 
best organized dress in the world," she left her 
apartment. 

Nichols was ingenious in similar little elegant 
conceits: and Lady Clara was forced to confess to 
herself, that ostentation had no part in his profusion, 
for she alone witnessed and shared them : yet no 
expense was spared, no trouble or difficulty was con- 
sidered ; every day produced its novelty and its en- 
joyment; and Lady Clara even began to doubt 
whether high birth, with all its privileges and immu- 
nities, could have beea more prolific of positive de- 
lights ; but then, she conceded this point in the soli- 
tude of a well-appointed country-place, in the first 
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mreeks of her marriage, ere for Nichols himself the 

filt of delusion was yet worn away from the ginger- 
read of novelty : while he yet remembered that he 
had won an earl's daughter to his hearth and home, 
and had not suffered from the contact of high-bom 
and exacting society; and while she was still un- 
wearied by the splendour of which she had become 
the mistress. No shade of the roturier was visible 
to shock her refined and tenacious tastes: even 
Mademoiselle Imogine, the most exclusive of sou- 
brettes, had no cause of complaint ; she was lodged 
en ange, and Monsieur Parfait was the best bred as 
well as the best paid of valets: all was couleur de 
rose with the pretty and fantastic waiting-maid, ac- 
cablee as she had been at the marriage bourgeois of 
her lady, " un homme du peuple— marchand merae," 
as she had contemptuously phrased it a few months 

J>reviously ; now, as she confessed to Monsieur Par- 
isiit, while sipping their maresquino in a garden par- 
lour, '' Miladi s'etoit tres menagee, car elle n'etoit 
plus si jeune — et pour beaute P' and the little bright- 
eyed soubrette smoothed down her pink silk apron, 
and shook back her ringlets ; ** il ne valoit pas la 
peine d'en parler!" A fact in which the polished 
and perfumed valet tacitly acquiesced. 

Strange inconsistency of human nature, that we 
are for ever sighing for some apparently unattainable 
object, and neglectmg to appreciate the enjoyments 
which we actually possess I For ever on the qui 
vive of hope and anticipation, deadening by the irri- 
tation of fantastic and futile desires, the positive good 
which is ours, and which is so well worthy of wel- 
come. Are we haughty in station, we pant for 
wealth ; for the very elevation of our position entails 
a thousand factitious necessities which gall us by 
, their pertinacity, and sting us by their existence. 
Are we wealthy, we sigh to ^ gild the i^fined gold^ 
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by some less negative dignity; we long to be en* 
rolled among the mighty ones of the land, and our 
diamonds are dimmed b^ the consciousness that the 
brow which bears them is ignoble. We pride our- 
selves on our mental attributes : and j^et what is the 
game of life ?— like idle urchins inflating soap buU 
Dies, we are individuallv discontented if our neigh* 
bour sends a larger bubble than our own on its aerial 
voyage, though we know that each will burst and 
vanish in its turn, the one as contemptible ard worth* 
less as the other. 

To the world's eye Nichols and his bride pos* 
sessed every attribute of happiness ; he had bought 
connexion with his gold : she nad purchased wealth 
with her tide ; and yet neither was satisfied — like 
children who, grasping a glow-worm, weep to dis- 
cover that the insect they have clutched is both 
ugly and insignificant, they already began to feel that 
prospect had proved more delicious than possession. 
Strange clouds flitted over the brow of the gentle- 
man, and the lip of the lady resumed its cold and 
scornful expression. • Be it not supposed, however, 
that this change was the work of an hour ; gradu- 
ally, but surely, the conviction came, that disap* 
pomtment lurked amid the roses of success ; that 
there was a void yet unfilled ; a yearning yet un« 
satisfied* Nichols might have filled up the heart- 
chasm with a peerage; but Lady Clara had lost 
caste ; for her there was no remedy. Splendour 
and affluence encompassed them : the right honour- 
able relatives of the bride found all their brightest 
anticipations amply realized; the earl smiled pat* 
ronage and encouragement on his son-in-law when 

he paid his first visit to Park ; and Lord Ash- 

burnham borrowed his horses to lame in the hunt^ 

in^-field, and to display in the ring ; while Nichols, 

delighted with the kind consideration of his' nobia 

E2 
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connexions, repaid them.eTery attention with coin 
as sterling as they could wish. 

.It is a pitiable reflection, that the aristocracy 
- should ever be reduced to the necessity of pander- 
ing to the ambition of the herd I ^ That the peer 
sli^uld be condemned to be civil to the plebeian, be- 
cause his coronet requires regilding, and he pos- 
sesses not wherewithal to renew the lustre of the 
toy I If nobility necessarily entailed wealth, how 
much more lordly would he the mighty ones of the 
land I Now, alas I they are jostled on the trottoir, 
and elbowed in the crowd, even like their fellow- * 
men — they are considered as mere mortals, and 
treated accordingly. This is surely not as it should 
be I however, so it is, and so Joseph Nichols found 
it ; ay, so very a mortal did his titled father-in-law 
prove, that he borrowed his money, and made use 
of him like a commoner. For a time this was de« 
Ikhtful ; to have his name coupled with that of the 
lmr\ of Somerville was a sufficient recompense for 
any little effort or temporary inconvenience which 
might accrue to llie bridegroom ; but after awhile 
the gilding wore away from the fretwork of his 
vanity, and he began to feel that the importunitiea 
of even a peer of the realm may be at times incon- 
venient and unreasonable : Nichols made this very 
impertinent discovery just at the termination of hur 
^ honeymoon ;'' when after a silent, and, on the part 
of his bride, sulky breakfast, he was affectionately 
requested to settle a gambUng debt for Lord Ash- 
l^mham, in order that the affair should not transpire 
beyond *^ the femily f* It is somewhat unreasonable < 
to expect a man to pay five hundred per cent even 
for being son-in-law to an earl. Nichols had n 
horror of ocatmines ; in ftict, like a bitten man, be 
chwded a mad dog^ and detested all mention of 
eommerce, but he coidd not in conmion eoortesy 
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refittie to advance a few thooMunds on die specula- 
tion of Lord Somervilley— he had no passion foir 
gaming, but he would not incur the risk of being 
voted miserly or unsociable by the volatile Ashbum-' 
ham ; and if he paid somewhat dearly for his initia- 
tion into the myrteries of high play, surely it was 
pleasant to reflect that the money remained, to uise 
the phrase of the earl, ** so fortunately in the family," 
when he saw it transferred from his own pocket to 
that of his bride's brother I He was naturally of 
domestic habits, and an afiectionate dispontion ; and 
if he found that his home was deserted for watering- 

E laces and assemblies ; and his endearments repaid 
y coldness and contempt; it was, nevertheless, very 
consolatory to reflect, that his comfort was destroyed, 
and his affection slighted by a woman of quality I 
He had stepped aside from the common highway 
of plebeian existence, and if the path which he had 
chosen was somewhat thorny, still he could not rea- 
sonably anticipate that circumstances would be wtus 
teres cOque rotundus, and that there would be no one 
cloud on the horizon of his success. 

His town*house, his equipages, and his stud were 
all complete of dieir kind ; he had every thing which 
he could desire, except that insignificant item in the 
sum total of human existence termed-^appiness I 
Everywhere he met with ccmsideration and respect, 
save in his own house ; by every one he was re- 
ceived with kindness and listened to with attention, 
save b^ his patrician bride ; but ^he had no interest 
in striving to gain the good opinioh of Mr. Nichols, 
—she had married him I She sneered at his senti- 
ment and yawned over his attentions : closeted her- 
self in her boudoir with Lady Blacksley, and suffercMi 
him to sit down at his spacious and well-appointed 
table to a desolate and solitary dinner ; talked, when 
Ihey were together, of individuds to whom ne was 
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unknowiii and refused to admit to her prefenca anj 
of his former associates: there was, however, one 
exception to this sweeping sentence of banishment, 
and that one was in favour of Frank Hlircourt ; the 
handsome, the heartless Frank Harcourt: the young 
barrister was ever welcome, whether Lady Clara 
were in the library with her lord, or in her boudoir 
with the countess.. He was her ladyship's human 
poodle ; her fetcher and carrier of polite gossip and 
well-bred scandal: the best judge of a bonnet, and 
the best critic of a debutante in the whole circle of 
her acquaintance ; volatile, welMooking, and assidu- 
ous, with a dash of romance and sentiment quite re- 
freshing : no wonder that he was such a favourite 
with I^dv Clara Nichols. There was also a de-» 
licious little mystery about Harcourt ; no one could 
tell how he eontrived to live ; yet contrive it he did, 
and that too most expensively: little did any of his 
associates dream of the widow in Baker-street ! 

The public prints duly announced the arrival of 
the new married couple in town ; coroneted car- 
riages stopped at their door for an instant to deposite 
the visiting tickets of their occupants ; the brazen 
knocker echoed beneath the hand of liveried do- 
mestics; and a fleet of gondola-like cabs glided 
mysteriously along, defying identification, while the 
little Flibbertigibbet ^ooms sprang from behind 
them, to leave the "style and title" of their masters 
in the hands of the portly and pompous porter. 

street was all alive with the vehicles of Lady 

Clara's visiters : some of her friends laughed, some 
sneered, and all speculated on the opening career 
of the nouveau menage. Some wondered At the 
degeneracy of the lady's taste, but all were agreed 
on the deficiency of Mr. Nichols's judgment. He 
might have done so much better with his money I 

Meaiiwhile Lady Clara sat wrapped in her cache- 
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mire in her morning-room, surromided hy almost 
oriental luxury ; breathing the sweetest perfumes, 
and looking on the most gorgeous objects of taste, 
fashion, and virttl. Beside her was Mr. Frank Har- 
court, near her was Lady Blacksley : and farther in 
the shadow of the apartment, half joining in the 
conversation, and half engaged with a morning 
paper, lounged the host himself, the fortunate Joseph 
Mchols, the husband of Lady Clara. 

^And so things remain much as I left them?'* 
said the bride; ''knaves and fools supply the 

Eopulation, and fashion and caprice rule the hour; 
eigho I something novel would be impayable.'' 

*^ Nay, Clara, you at least are unreasonable in the 
wish," observed the countess, as she withdrew a 
fine exotic from a vase, and placed it in her bosom : 
''you, who have supplied half London with a topic 
of conversation ; surely you should be satisfied for 
a time." 

"And are half London inclined to pity or to 
blame, may I inquire V asked the lady, in a tone of 
subdued scorn. 

'' I should consider that there was slender founda- 
tion in your ladyship's case for either the one feeling 
or the other," coldly remarked Nichols, without 
looking up. 

"Mr. Nicholi always logically refers efiects to 
causes," said Lady Clara, glancing at Harcourt ; 
" he will never understand that with certain por- 
tions pf town society, very wonderful effects may 
be produced from very insignificant causes, — atoms 
produce oaks ; but really tSking to no purpose is a 
great fatigue." 

Something which sounded like a sigh came from 
the farther extremity of the apartment, but no one 
appeared to remark it. 

"Pity it is," said Harcourt, " that while it is so 
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delightful to listen to Lady Clara Nichols, she should 
be a sufferer from the exertion : talking well is cer- 
tainly a great talent, and your ladyship's family are 
peculiarly gifted in that way." 

Lady Clara smiled, and so did the countess ; for 
Frank terminated his speech by a polite bow to the 
latter lady. 

'<Papa certainly speaks well," acquiesced the 
bride. Oh ! that Lady Clara could have persuaded 
the members of the Upper House of the fact ; what 
fits of coughing and paroxysms of yawning they 
would have been spared ! 

" Have you heard, Clara," said the countess, "that 
Mr. Lovell is about to marry an heiress? roturiere, 
I believe, but immensely rich; the affair is declared, 
among those who are in the secret, to be certain ; 
but as it is not yet made public, of course Lovell can 
draw back in the event of repentance anticipating 
matrimony." 

" And why should he repent ?" asked Lady Clara, 
with a heightened colour; " Lionel Lovell is a very 
sensible man, — he knows well what he is about ; 
with his connexions money was the only desidera- 
tum, and money of course he looked for." 

" Surely money was not the only requisite," in- 
terposed Nichols ; " Mr. Lovell is much to pity if 
h^ looked not beyond his bride's dowry for happi- 
ness." 

" More commonplace I" said Lady Clara, con- 
temptuously; "really, Mr. Nichols, you are infi- 
nitely too naiif for London in the nineteenth century; 
I could almost suspect you of believing that Lovell 
requires a grande passion to mike a well-appointed 
establishment acceptable or desirable. No, no, Li- 
onel I/>velI is above such child's play ; he is a man 
of the- world — un homme de convenances-^-bom 
pnd bred a gentleman ; initiated into all the myste« 
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ries of good society, and quite aware of the impose 
Bibility of retaining a prominent station in the world 
without that necessary concomitant — monejr. For 
what are we all panting, speculating, and sighing? 
money, still money. Trace ten thousand striking 
and astounding occurrences to their source, and you 
will find that they originated in the want of, or the 
desire to possess, this one uniyersal panacea for all 
evils. It is to Obtain m<Hiey that the highborn bend 
their haughty necks, and look down from their alti- 
tude ; for this that the merchant sends forth his ven- 
\ tures to distant countries ; for this — but pshaw I I 
am becoming oratorical.'' 

There was a pau^e at the termination of Lady^ 
Clara's harangue ; even Harcourt felt ill at ease ; 
and to break in upon a silence which was irksome, 
he rose to depart. The ladies bade him good-morn- 
ing with most encouraging smiles, and Nichols, as 
he wrung his hand, desired. him thenceforward to 
consider that house as his own ; a request in which, 
for the first time, the wishes of Lady Clara were 
the echo of those of her husband. 

Frank had scarcely passed the portal when a 
smile rose to his lips. Nichols was fairly caught ! 
caged ! pecking the wires already ! A modern 
writer says, that "there is something very diverting 
in' the misfortunes of our friends."* We most de- 
voutly hope not ; or the world is even less amiable 
than we have had occasion to believe ; certain ne- 
vertheless it is, that Frank, proud in the idea of his 
own superior sagacity, could not help thinking how 
very difierentlv the widow would combine her 
phrases when she became Mrs. Harcourt. <' At all 
events," so he concluded his revery, " if I can keep 

* Rochefoucanlt had preyiously expressed the same sentiment, 
although somewhat momfied : *' Les malheuis de nos amis n« 
nous fipUiient jamais." 
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the fair bride in good-humour by a few hotieyed 
sentences, I owe it to poor Nichols to do so : aitel 
as for my own cara, if sh0 venture to talk treason, 
and hint at rebellion, I shall find a safe and quiet 
seclusion for her in the country, where she may 
preach ad libUum to Miss Parsons and the pugs !" 



CHAPTER VII. 

It is good for us sometimes to look on death, for 
the world is prone to drive such memories from 
our minds : we Hve amid scenes of business and 
pleasure, wholly absorbed by each in turn ; and if 
we at times give a thought to the future, it is too 
often engendered by the mere force of habit and 
association. The sight of death recalls us at onee 
to a sense of our mortality — we fe^l the nothing- 
ness of the gilded baubles which we are toiling to 
grasp— the conviction is forced upon us that we 
are exhausting our energies upon ephemera un- 
worthy of a moment's consideration, and our spuit 
recoils upon itself, and is humbled to the centre. 

What a fearful mystery is death I with its rigid- 
ity, its inanity, and its decay. What a subject of 
contemplation for the reflective — ^what a source of 
speculation to the inquiring — the omega of all 
earthly hopes, aspirations, and affections — ^the a^- 
pha of eternity I To the Christian, death is the 
welcome portal of another world ; to the unbeliever, 
it is but the harbinger of corruption, the commence- 
ment of oblivion, uie messenger of destruction, the 
mingling of dust with dust 

There i^ a fearful solemnity in the house of 
death : the closed windows, the mufiled footfalls, 



the whispered sentences, all ihe concomitants of a 
«ick room, augmented tenfold when their obsenr* 
ance is no longer requisite ; when the shut eye, the 
deafened ear, and the departed spirit, are beyond 
the reach of human interference ; all these things 
combine to throw over the image of dissolution a 
new and gratuitous gloom : we shudder and sicken 
at the very atmosphere of the house of mourning, 
and a thousand thoughts and images of despono- 
ency and sadness crowd darkly across the fancy. 

The meeting between Agnes and Eustace was a 
melancholy one on the day which was to see the 
remains of Mrs. Sydenham consigned to the grave : 
both were in deep mourning, and each alike 
dreaded to speak on*the subject which alone occu- 
pied their thoughts. ' 
* Eustace followed in the train of death ; humbly, 
and with a stricken heart; and when he had seen 
the earth heaped upon the cofHn, he returned to 
soothe the afflicted mourner who was now depend- 
ent on him for solace and support. 

Agnes received him with tears of gratitude and 
trust : Eustace thought that be had never seen her 
look more beautiful ; and as he stood in the narrow 
room with her hand in his, he felt that the task 
which yet remained for him to accomplish — ^that of 
seeking a new home for Agnes among strangers-^ 
would be the most difficult of all. Yet that task 
must nevertheless be fulfilled, and he resolved that 
•even on the morrow he would deliver the fateful 
letter on which his future happiness must hinge. 

" But we will not talk of this to-iiight, A^nes," 
he said, in reply to her tearful reference to the un- 
welcome subject ; " we vrill forget that any uncer- 
tainty of your welfare exists ; before we part I have 
many things to say to you« more, mdeed, than it 
may interest you to hear ; and yet, Agnes, short as 

VoLt IIv— F 
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has been our period of acquaintance, we have been 
known to each other, unlike the children of dIqiei- 
sure, in sorrow and in suffering ; our feelings haf e 
out^wn time r friendship was- enjoined l^tween 
us by one who can never again breathe her wishes 
to either of us, — and we are, we must bd) friends; 
there should not be a shadow of deception on. the 
part of the one or the other ; op yours I feel, I know 
that there is none ; but on mine — *' 

Agnes raised her large dark eyes anxiously to his, 
pressed back the raven braids from her brow, and 
sat with parted lips and beating heart awaiting the 
conclusion of his rem^irk. 

"Fear me not, nevertheless. Miss Davenel," he 
continued, somewhat proudly^ as he qhserved her 
extreme emotion ; <' I may have erred in judgment, 
but I have never failed in principle; I am poor, but 
I am proud ; that poverty and that pride have led 
me to seem other than I am, but have n&ver taught 
me to blush at my identity." 

" I believe you from my soul," faltered Agnes. 

^< You do mc no more than justice, yet I thank 
you deeplv," said Eustace, as he pressed to his lips 
the small hand which she extended to him ; <* in all 
save in name I am that which you have ever thought 
me ; but, Agnes, a lingering feeling of reverence 
for the name of my father, has prompted me to 
shun all chance of hearing it coupled with poverty. 
Call me in future by the name of Smithson ; but 
think of me, if indeed I may indulge so fond a hope, 
by that of Eustace." 

" It already seems familiar to my fancy," mur- 
mured Agnes. '* And is this all ? and yet to you I 
doubt not that it is enough to have seemed even 
for an hour that whieh you were not in truth. Do 
you desire me to think of you ? Alas I of whom 
or of what save of you am I to think? She is gone 
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whom I loved so tenderly ; the worid is to me a 
tenderness, ^lid you are the one green spot on which 
my Dewildered soul rests, and where alone it can 
linger without trembling. Yes, Mr. Eustace — for I 
love tK» speak to you as one who knows you better 
than do^s that fearful world — my thoughts will ever 
tura to you as to their home, let nje dwell where I 
may.'^ 

How could Eustace reply to ^uch an avowal? 
Had he trusted himself witn words, they must have 
been those of tenderness and passion ; but he shrank 
from forcing at such a moment upon the heart of 
Agnes his own selfish wishes. Her artlessness, her 
innocence, her utter reliance on him, were so many 
bonds serving to fetter every ton6 or look which 
might tend to disturb the growing calm of her 
spirit ; and he felt, moreover, that it were an insult 
to talk to her of love erfe the grave liad scarcely 
closed over her last relative. 

They conversed long together ; and he told her 
of the home of his boyhood, and the virtues of his 
parents, while she sat with her soft eyes suffused in 
tears, a silent listener : then he dwelt on his early 
struggles to exist, when he found himself a stranger 
and ak>ne in the va^t metropolis, and the large drops 
fen upon her che^k ; he pursued the tale, and she 
listened eagerly as he spoke of the kind and gentle 
girl who had first opened for him the narrow path 
which led to competence ; had the tear not already 
fallen, the sympathizing flash in her dark eye would 
have absorbed it at that moment. Eustace could 
have folded her to his heart as he heard her breath 
come c|uick and short, and remarked the clas}Mng of 
ker hands; at length he carried on his narrative to 
the day when he m*st' beheld herself, and then in his 
tcum Eustace breathed thickly and with difficalty, 
Bud paused. 
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'^And.you aared me from insulty aod front that 
fearful man r murmured Agnes, veiling her eyes 
with her hand. ** I shall nerer foi^et him; and 
you led roe home to the arms of— ** 

" Yes, Agnes, it was a proud day for me," inter- 
posed Eustace, eager to internipt the course of her 
Weas, which had again wandered to Mrs. Syden- 
ham, *< and a happy one ; for on that day I beheld 
you for the first time, and thus gained a friend— -a 
sister. Since that day nothing like despondency 
has weighed down my spirit; ( have a resting- 
place for my thoughts, a motive for exerting my best 
energies : the hope of proving myself not to be 
whoffy unworthy of the trust with which Provi-* 
dence has favoured me.** 

" Unworthy T faltered Agnes, as die looked up 
at him with a sweet smile, rendered still more 
beautiful by the tears through which it beamed ; 
*' surely, surely that Providence of which you speak 
never conferred a trust on one more w<»rthy ; surely 
never orphan was blessed with a more valuable, a 
more kind protector I When I think of the utter 
destitution, the utter friendlessness in which I should 
have been left without your support, I ccmld kneel 
and bless you! and if the prayer of the stricken 
heart which your comforting has healed may indeed 
prosper you, then will all earthly happiness be yours.'* 

Agnes paused, wad the silent tears fell fast up<m 
her cheek. 

'< Enough of this, sweet Agnes," said Eustace, in 
a faltering voice ; '' we must not dwell en thes^ 
gloomy images : henceforth I trust that sorrow will 
be known to you only by name and meoKMry ^ while 
for myself it can scarcely exist, so long as I am 
Uessed with yoor confidence and frienddiip. T^ 
world owes some happipe/ss to each of us, for we 
have as yet been partakers only of its cares; tbe 
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clouds cannot endure for ever on the horizon of our 
fortunes ; there must be some sunny hours in store, 
which we hare yet to enjoy, and we must not sad* 
den these by dark memories of the sorrows which 
have preceded them. The beneficent Creator of 
the universe, never made this glorious world to be 
a spene of continual care and wretchedness ; well 
is it for those whose trials come early, while they 
have youth and hope to assist them in the struggle ; 
it is hard, very hard, when poverty or suffering lay 
^ir heavy grasp on the old, who arc beyond hope. 
yVe have both seen our nearest relatives swept 
away into the cold grave, but we have the prospect 
of forming new ties and. new friendships, and of 
living over again those blessed feelings oi affection 
and tenderness that form the halo from which life 
derives all its brightness." 

"I thank you for the lesscm," said Agnes, as she 
rose and placed before Eustace the holy volume 
on which the hand of Mrs. Sydenham had rested 
as she expired; << evening is closing in, and you 
must soon leave me to the solitary memory of my 
soiTOWs, — ^let it be with a chastened and a humble 
heart ; and where can we better seek for consola- 
tion than in the words of Hioi who is the Com- 
forter?'' 

Eustace obeyed; and they sat side by side in 
that humble apartment ; his low, deep voice breath- 
ing out the promises of peace and holiness, and her 
fair head meekly bent in reverence as she listened. 
And when they closed the book, and Eustace pre- 
pared to depart, they separated with a calm smile, 
for their fspirits were chastened, and full of a quiet 
hope which forbade all mention of sorrow ; even 
though at (bat moo^ent each remembered that ere. 
they again net the future destiny of Agnes would 
be decided ' 

F2 
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GHAETEB VIIL 

** But, my dear Clara, only consider what the 
world will say,'^ exclaimed lir. Nichols depreca- 
tingly to his bride, who sat near him with height- 
en^ complexion and lowering brow. tt^ • 
**^Had I valued the opinion of the world, ot 
heeded its sneers, Mr. Nichols," was the reply, '' I 
shoukl never have been yowr wife." 

''Madam T gasped the gentleman, who, althougb 
he had ahready frequently detected thegrumbling of 
die thunder in the distance, had never yet prepared 
himself for the falling of the bolt ; "" do I under- 
stand you ? Am I indeed to imagine that the fact 
df your having given me your hand has exposed 
you to either blame or contempt 7" 

** It will require no violent effort of die imagina^ 
tionto comprehend that it has subjected me to bSth," 
«dd the lady, quietly, as she resuined her book. 

** Lady Clara — nmdam T again faltered the aston* 
ished husband, '* this is really most extraordinary 
<»i yi>ur part : I am not conscious of having in any 
way forfeited ray claim to that preference with 
which you honoured me." 

**You are in error, Mr. Nichols," said Lady 
Clara, with a scornful laugh : '' you have — married 
me ! You have taught me that your money is not 
a compensation for my forfeited positioa jn society : 
believe me, I feet the chain which drags me down 
. very irksome, even although it be of ^lld." 

'^Have I lived to hear tbisT exclaoned Nichok, 
in all the bitterness of disappointed and insulted 
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feeling ; ^ here is indeed the eurae of wealth. Oh ! 
Lady Clara, could I only have foreseen this when 
in my mad infatuation I suffered myself to belieye 
that you loved me P 

^ Not so loud, I entreat, Mr. Nichols," said the 
lady, affecting a yawn, ^ I am somewhat nervous 
to-day, added to which nothing can be so under- 
bred as loud talking ; and, for my sake, you should 
really sacrifice something. I hate scenes, particu- 
larly matrimonial ones, they are fatiguing and un- 
profitable ; very exhausting to the system, and very 
destructive to the temper." 

Nichols strode hurriedly across the room ; in- 
ternally cursing his own blind infatuation and the 
self-possession of his wife. To be told without 
circumlocution or ceremony that he had been made 
a tool of, was almost too much for even his consti* 
tutiondly good-temper. 

'< Then, madam, I am to understand that your 
resolution is irrevocable?" he said, caknly, afler 
struggling for a while with his emotion. 

**Aa the laws of the Medes and Persians : and 
to prevent all future misunderstandings, it may be 
as well to state distinctly at once that M my resolu- 
tions are so." 

** There, at least, madam, we sympathize," said 
Nichols, somewhat sternly : ** and it were indeed 
well, as you remark, that we should at once under- 
stand each other ; I trust that it tnay yet be possible 
to reconcile our respective determinations, so that 
we may indulge them without annoyance to either 
of us." 

^ It is very improbable that they will assimilate 
or interfere, I should imagine," said Lady Clara,, 
superciliomly ; ** for they are likely to lewl us in 
very different directions ; yours will doubtlessly 
laid eastward, and mine are certain to travel west.*^ 
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"Pity that this discorery was not madcf six 
months ago !" remarked Nichols, ** it would have 
been decidedly advantageous to each of us : how- 
ever, it is vain to regret the past ; and as my chi- 
meras of domestic happiness are dispelled for ever, 
we have now only to wear a fair face to the world, 
and at least strive to seem that which I now learn 
we never can be." 

" We have at least each carried our point," said 
the lady, looking up once more from her book. 

" What your ladyship may have done, it is, I now 
feel, quite impossible for me to determine," coldly 
observed her husband ; ** but for myself, I can assert 
that my plans and prospects have totally miscarried. 
Listen to me. Lady Clara Nichols ; if indeed I may 
yet tiope to supersede for five minutes your perusal 
of the very interesting volume which you hold in 
your hand ; listen to me, and I cati soon convince 
you that I at least have failed, as you have some- 
what crudely e]tpressed it, to ' carry my point.'" 

" * A man convinced against his will "• 

I > • ' ' Is of the same opinion still,* " " 'P 

declaimed her ladyship as she composedly laid aside 
her novel, and looked up at her agitated companion 
with h smile of most imperturbable good breeding ; 
'< Ebbene, Mr. Nichols ; as in duty bound I listen, 
to be at once, I doubt not, edified and instructed." 
''Your ladyship is apt at quotation; it is the 
hackneyed resort of bad logicians, the only graceful 
retreat for baffled Sid defective argument; un- 
worthy of both of us at such a moment as this. I 
know not, Lady Clara, I cannot even guesi| at your 
feelings, for it is too palpable that we have never 
understood each other. My own I shall not weary 

Jou by attempting to describe ; only thus much I 
okl it as 9 duty to myself to declare, that when I 
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receiyed your hand at the altar, the vows i^hicb 
I there uttered came from my heart, and I would, had 
you permitted me to have done so, have fulfilled 
them all." 

^ I am of course to understand, Mr. Nichols,'^ 
raid his wife, with one of her most blighting sneers, 
^'that you married me solely from affection — for 
love, if you like the phrase better ; and that you 
would have done so equally had I been Miss Clara 
Smith, or Miss Eliza Browne,** 

*' No, madam, I deny the inference ; I desire to 
claim no merit of which I am unworthy ; had you 
been other than you were, I should never have mar- 
ried you ; I should never have allowed my self to be- 
stow a second thought on you ; ambition was my 
besetting sin. And although, when you became my 
wife, I Imd taught myself to believe that I loved you, 
I nevertheless coveted vour connexion, when yott 
were indivkloaliv utterly a matter of indifference 
to me. Nevertheless, I could have loved you ; I 
did— ** 

^ Flattering and delicate,'' apostropluzed Lady 
Clara, smoothing her gloves ; "et puis?" 

** And then, madam, you taught me, calmly and 
by degrees ; for I will give you fiiU credit for the 
meth<Kl, the perseverance, and the self-government 
with which you have undermined my visions of 
domestic happiness ; you taught me, I say, that, not 
satisfied with my positive means of beciominff a 
respectable and estimable meiQJber of society, 1 Bad 
pursued a bright and deceptive dream of splendour 
and slitter, which, like the frail pictures c^ the 
kaleidoscope, fell into confiisicm the mstant I grasped 
it. You taiight me the lesson, and I at once felt it 
in all its finrce." 

^ A pretty image,** said Lady Clara; "^it really 
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quite saTOurs of Mrs. Charles Gore,^-qae y-a-t-il de 
plus?" 

P< little, madam, very little," replied Nichols, 
struggling anew to suppress his agitation; *'butl 
now ask you if I have indeed * carried my point V 
The only point which I have carried has been to 
make myself an object of the world's supercilious 
pity, and of your contempt." 

'* A very anti-pleasurable reflection certainly ; and 
one by no means calculated to calm the nerves, or 
improve the natural" said the lady ; " but it may 
be merely ideal on your part, and I would advise 
you not to dwell upon it. I do this in all considera- 
tion and kindneiss ; for a stray idea is as uncomfort- 
able in some heads, as a mouse in one of the pyra- 
mids ; it is bewildered in the immensity of the void." 

This was too much, even Nichols could not trust 
his temper beyond it ; and accordingly he strode 
rapidly across the floor, and left the room. 

A short, contemptuous, half-smothered laugh fol- 
lowed him as he retreated, but it died away almost 
convulsively on the lips which had given it utter- 
ance. What did Lady Clara promise herself from 
the line of conduct which she was now pursuing ? 
To what could it tend, save to discomfort, to un- 
happiness, to alienation even more utter than the 
present from him whom she had made her hus- 
band? We will whisper it in your ear, reader; 
there was yet a step beyond these — ^divorce I 

Let the stricken heart which has quailed beneath 
the sense of humiliation, and disgrace, and abandon- 
ment, which is the concomitant of divobce, decide 
the value of that which Lady Clara qow coveted 1 
I^ven should the divorced wife seek no second help- 
meet, what is her fate? The pity of the few, the 
contempt of the many, the neglect of all. Hers is 
a living death ; her personal loveliness inay remain 
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to win for her the empty, and interested^ and specu- 
lative flattery oC the idler and the voluptuary ; but 
her moral beauty is gone for ever; and those who 

• once feared to offend her purity by a look or a tone, 
carelessly bandy in her presence the coarse jest and 
the invidious remark, from which she would once 
have shrunk as from the plague-spot. Vainly would 
she resent all this ; of herself she is powerless, and 
she has no one to defend her cause. Who would 
peril safety or reputation for a divorced wife ? Let 
her live what life she may, however pure, however 
passionless, the world will yield her no credit ; the 
leprosy of divorce is on her soul, and the crowd 
dreads its contagion ! 

Does she mjarry, how is her case varied save by 
augmented contumely? Then do matrons shrink 
from her path lest their innocent daughters Buffer 
from the contact; then do anxious fathers warn 
from her side their inexperienced sons, lest they be 
wiled by the fallen syren from the ways of probity 
and honour. She lives in a state of licensed pros- 
titution; she is legally a wife, she is morally an 
adultress ! 

Lady Clara looked not so deeply into these 
things ; but even glancing cursorily at the subject, 
she yet saw enough to make her pause for a moment 

' on the brink of separation — the world would Con- 
demn her, — her haughty spirit revolted for an in-* 
stant, but in the next she remembered that it had 
already blamed her, when she contracted that very 
marriage whieh she was now so anxious to annul. 
Many of the associates of her youth would look 
coldly on her ; but were they not partially alienated 
already ? Her father I that should have been an 
all-sufficient impediment ; but she could not forget 
that had that fether looked upon the step which she 
meditated as too disgraceful and dishonouring ever 
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to be cQiitem]dated by hu daughter, there existed 
not the necessity for such arraogements as had 
emanated from her own family, in the event of such 
801 occurrence. Her aunt too, the Countess of 
Blacksley, had not she talked of the thing as of 
rery probable occurrence ? as a feaisible finale to a 
roturier marriage ? Ergo, the prospect was not one 
;of so very appalling a nature. Then Lady Clara 
reversed the picture : she persuaded herself that die 
had hitherto only looked on tl^ black side ; and she 
began to talk to herself of dear liberty, freedom 
firom the whims of both parent and husband, a lib- 
eral establishment, a handsome income, an attractive 
equipage, and even — ^forwe are bound to confesn 
that there were moments when the speculative fan- 
oes of Lady Clara ran away with her judgement for 
a time — even of the silvery tones and bright eyes 
of Frank Harcourt! Not that she would have 
sacrificed to her feelings for the young barrister otie 
tittle of her glitter or her gauds ; but he was the last 
man whom she fancied s& had loved ; his was the 
last form which had flitted across the mental mirror 
of her imagination. 

It has been beautifully said by an Italian writer,"^ 
** II cuore incostante rassomiglia alio specchio, die 
riceve ogni impressione, ma che non ne ritiene nes- 
suna." The heart of Lady Clara was <mly in so far ' 
removed from "il cuore incostante'' here described, 
that although many images glided over its surface, 
as each in its turn &ded, that of Frank returned to 
fill up the blank ; had Lady Clara been otherwise 
constituted than she was, h^r sentiment for him 
would have assuredly deepened into affection ; as it 
was, however, an inherent love of coquetry fiir* 

* Isabella Andreini. 
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nished its foundation, and flattered yanitjr sup^d 
the superstructure. 

All her ambition gratified, all her dreams of pro- 
fusion realized and imbodied, Lady Clara had lei- 
sure, as she sat among her ten thou^md costly bau- 
bles, to belieipe that they had been too dearly pur- 
chased ; all her friends, which phrase simply implies 
the crowd who exchanged bows, smiles, and visiting 
tickets with her family, had each and all loc4(ed at, 
and handled, and expatiated on those bauUes : had 
criticised, and wondered, and forgotten ; or at least, 
which to the vanity of Lady Clara was infinitely 
more disagreeable, afiected to forget. And now, 
what remained ? She was one who never in all 
her visions had contemplated content as desirable. 
Content I what was content? the plebeian, grovel- 
ling, mean spirited attribute of a stagnant mind t 
Lady Clara loathed stagnation of all sorts — 

** Better to leifn in hell than aerre m heaycu." 

She possessed what is often indulgently called by the 
world ^ an active imagination ;" but which those 
who are individually annoyed, rendered uncomfort- 
able, and distressed by its operations, less courte- 
ously denominate, an ungracious, irritaUe, restless 
temper. Alas I fbr the unhappy wight who selects 
one of these beings of active imagination to head his 
taUe, and to sit at his hearth — ^to be the cayenne of 
Ins domestic curry — ^the shooting-star of his social 
horizon I Though he may flatter himself that the 
quietude and indolence of his own disposition vnll 
render him invukierable, yet will he not escape— for 
the ^ active imagination'' will discover the heel of 
Achilles even here. Lady Clara had done so : the 
temper of Nichols was unexceptionable — his tendon 
AchiUes was a desire to stand well in the world's 
Vol. n.— G 
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opinion — and she felt that there he was indeed vul- 
nerable. 

The present ailment was her matrimonial coup 
d'essai ; it had grown out of an expressed determi- 
nation to indul^ some whim, which, trifling as its 
gratification must have proved, would nevertheless 
have borne an ill aspect with the world. XJently and 
mildly he expostulated ; she only became more res* 
olute — ^we have seen the result 



CHAPTER IX. 

Eustace had fulfilled his mission-^and he sat 
gloomily in his humble apartment, lost in a deep and 
painful reverie : his countenance assuredly bore not 
the traces of success ; and yet he had succeeded. 
A home now awaited Agnes, which, if not one of 
positive splendour, was nevertheless, compared with 
that which she was about to quit for ever, one of 
luxury and elegance. Eustace sighed as he re- 
membered the powdered menials, and the air of ex- 
pense and profusion which he had seen there, for 
what had he to oflTer to Agnes in return for her sac- 
rifice of these? But there was another reflation, 
which pained him even more than this. He wts 
authorized to promise to the orphan a home beneath 
the roof of her last relative, and a place at her 
hearth; but the promise had been rung from her 
reluctantly and ungraciously, and had been accom- 
panied by many coarse and heartless remarks re- 
flecting on her dead parents. Was this a congenial 
home for the gentle Agnes ? Alas ! Eustace ^nly 
felt that it was not. Por the idol of his heart to 
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degenerate into a slighted and soul-subdued de- 
pendant, stung him to the quick: young as she was, 
lovely as she was, her lot in this world had been 
hitherto all sorrow, but this would be the keenest 
suffering of all. There was yet a hope that the 
gentleness and beauty of the orphan might soften 
down the asperities of her protectress, but it was a 
faint one ; for the dictatorial and self-centred nature 
of the individual whom he had just quitted, seemed 
not like one susceptible of the charms of gentleness 
and beauty. Eustace was irresolute how to act ; 
whether at once to explain candidly to Agnes the 
nature of the protection which she was to expect, 
or merely to inform her of the simple fact that her 
relative consented to receive her, without comment 
or detail : on either side there were objections ; in 
narrating fully and circumstantially to the orphan 
• the conversation and manner of his new acquaint- 
ance, there was the risk of prejudicing her mind 
against a home, which, cold as was the promise that 
it held out of comfort or consideration, was never- 
theless her only eligible abiding-place, at least for a 
time. On the other hand, to leave her in total ig- 
norance of the heartless and unfeeling reception 
which awaited her, seemed even less politic — to 
buoy up her young and unsuspicious spirit with 
hopes and inferences never likely to be realized — to 
speak to her the words of congratulation, while his 
keart gainsaid them, appeared to Eustace to be the 
very refinement of false delicacy and cruelty ; he 
knew not how to decide ; and consequently he re- 
solved to trust to chance when they met, for that line 
of conduct which at the moment should appear to 
him the most likely to conduce to the comfort of 
.^gnes. 

JBerhaps Eustace was right,— chance often ope- 
rates more powerfully on our human destinies than. 
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the most deliberate resolutions : for our own pari— 
but, reader, you probably know nothing about us^ 
and consequently are not at all likely to take any 
interest In knowing how we act on occasions of dif- 
ficulty; therefore we will spare you the explana- 
tion. 

Once more Eustace sat beside the orphan ; once 
more he met her calm and confiding smile ; but this 
day his heart beat more quickly than it had ever 
|)reviously done, as he listened to her artless expres- 
sions of gratitude and trust. Since he stood with 
her beside the bed of death, he had been in the 
worWs throng ; he had heard the voice of calcula- 
ting and callous selfishness ; he had seen the busy 
crowd press forward on their million errands of bu- 
siness and of pleasure ; and he was awakened to the 
consciousness that the feeling for Agnes which in 
the hour of suffering he had struggled to subdue* 
had deepened with the effort. The conviction that 
it was so, embarrassed the words of Eustace, and 
fettered his ideas, while insensibly the manner of 
Agnes betrayed that she had imbibed the infection. 
But if the lips of Mortimer were less eloquent than 
their wont, there was a tenderness in his earnest 
look, beneath which the eyes of the orphan fell, and 
her cheek crimsoned. Could she be woman, and 
fail to interpret the expression of that -gaze ? 

"Agnes," at length he said, "we are about to 
part ; to leave our future intercourse abridged and 
restricted, if not wholly terminated by one who will 
shortly have almost a parent's right to control your 
actions :-*this consideration alone, to me painfiily 
maddeqing as it is, can induce you to forgive me^ 
when I mingle with prayers for your happiness 
some aspirations for my own — ^Agnes, dear Agnes, 
need I tell you that on you depends that happiness 1 
• -^nay, turn not away with that look of reproachful 
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sorrow, — ^I have not forgotten what is due to your 
pure and pious grief, but I remember also that this 
may be the last time that I may sit beside you, and 
look upon you, unrestrained by the gaze of strangers, 
— am I then presumptuous in thus — ^' 

" Presumptuous !" echoed the orphan with proud 
humility; "is it, can it, be presumption in Mr. Eus- 
tace to talk kindly to a beggar — ^to an outcast — to 
the poor girl who turns to him alone for protection, 
for solace — the object of her eternal gratitude, of 
her—" 

" Oh ! talk not, I beseech you, of gratitude," ex- 
claimed Eustace ; " it is a word which should be 
forgotten by both of us : — and now tell me, sweet 
Agnes," — and he clasped in his own the small hand 
of the orphan ; " is this cold gratitude indeed all 
which your heart will grant in exchange for the 
most respectful, the most absorbing lore ? a love 
which it has cost me a mighty effort to subdue since. 
I first beheld you, — my thought by day, my dream 
by night, the solace of my labours, the companion 
of my solitude. Agnes, you know not, you cannot 
guess how I have loved you ! Alone in the wilder- 
ness of the world, without a resting-place for my 
affections, like the desert bird which knows not 
where to fold its wing, the sense of utter isolation 
weighed heavily at my heari, — 1 saw you, Agnes, 
young, and beautiful, and innocent ; is it then wonder- 
ful that I clung to your image with the tenacity of a 
devotee to the shrine of his madonna ? with such 
tenacity,^ that if indeed you spurn my affection, I 
care not what fate existence has yet in store for 
me." 

"What am I to say?" murmured Agnes, as she 

looked up at him through her tears; **my dear 

grandmother has told me a heavy tale of caution 

which I never shall forget ; — she feared even you, 

G3 
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all kind and pitying as you were ; — but neverthe- 
less," — she paused, and a burning blush rose to her 
brow, — ** could she look down upon us now, I think 
that she would chide me for all farther fear, — indeed, 
I trust she would, for I feel that I have it not." 

" My own sweet Agnes !" whispered Eustace, as 
he wound his arm about her, and looked long and 
ardently upon her crimsoned brow ; " and has no 
gentler feeling grown in your pure bosom to replace 
that caution? Speak, love— only one word, and 
then— "^ 

"Then will you ask for more!" interposed the 
orphan, with a momentary effort at cheerfulness ; 
*• but I will not trust myself with words— to-morrow, 
perhaps — " 

" Nay, not to-morrow," said Eustace, gently de- 
taining her in the seat from which she strove to rise ; 
" tell me not of to-morrow — ^why should we cheat 
ourselves of one long day of happmess ? it has been 
such a stranger to my heart that I have grown a 
iliggard of it, and will not forego it, no, not one 
hour ! — come, come, smile, even if you will not bless 
me with words — ^you do smile, A^s, you do— and 
I am blessed !" 

" Surely it is sweet to be so loved F* murmured 
the orphan, as Eustace strained her passionately to 
his heart. 

** It is I it is !" exclaimed Mortimer ; ** earth 
holds no joy so great, — and to be loved by Agnes 
Davenel — ^ 

" Is to gain nothing save a devoted and a grate- 
ful heart," whispered the fair girl ; •< for, alas ! I am 
beggared in all beside." 

^^ Agnes, my beautiful I my best I I envy not the 
king his crown, nor the peer his coronet — I would 
not exchange the clasp of this little hand to clutch 
a sceptre. Beggared, say you ? wealth can but pur- 
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chase happiness — ^we have it not to buy, it is ours ; 
true, we must strive with the world's wants ; and 
why not? I am young and strong, and I shall have 
you beside me : your dark eyes shedding light u[fc>a 
my task, and your soft voice gladdening it with 
music ! You will be my inspiration, Agnes ; my 
attendant genius, — a thousand new and beautiful 
imaginings will grow out of my love for you — a 
thousand energies spring from my sense of the 
precious trust confided to me; — man knows not 
that which he can achieve until the knowledge is 
wrung from him by emei^ency, — he guesses not 
how deeply he can feel until he sees the beloved 
one clinging to him for protection and support 
Agnes — ^^ 

" Nay, calm yourself, I beseech you," said Agnes, 
timidly ; " I cannot endure this burst of passion — 
I tremble under your glance-^Eustace, beloved 
Eustace.*' 

r '^I am calm, love; calm as a chidden child," 
murmurpd Mortimer, struggling at composure ; 'Hhat 
lone, those words, fall like oil on the waves of my 
emotion, — look you," and he wreathed his fingers 
amid the dark and clustering ringlets which fell 
upon her brow — "* am I not cdm ?" 

" Trifler !" smiled Agnes, as she swept away the 
rich locks from his hand, and smiled to learn the 
extent of her power, "talk you to me of calmness 
while your lips quiver thus ?" 

" I will calm even those ;" exclaimed Eustace, as 
be pressed them to her brow and to her cheek with 
all the fervour of passion: "you shall not chide 
me, Agnes," he continued, as she struggled to elude 
his clasp, — ^^ are you not my own ? my love — my 
vrife ? — have I not earned that dear embrace by 
long and deep affection ? have I not shared your 
sorrows ? and may I not claim my reward ?" 
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" Eustace" — said the oxphan, reproachfully, as she 
glanced down upon her mourning-garments : — 

« I feel, I know all that you would say," replied 
Mortimer, passionately; "but I feel also that to- 
morrow I resign you for a time to another and a 
less devoted protector : but for a time only, Agnes, 
until I shall have won wherewithal to offer you a 
*home." A shade gathered on his brow, and the 
stifled sigh of the orphan deepened it ; " we may be 
severed for months — years/' He paused, and then 
added bitterly, " or perchance, for ever ! Agnes, in 
the paths which you are about to tread, there will 
,not be one solitary object to remind you of Mortimer 
Eustace and poverty; the light-hearted flatterer, the 
idle man of fashion will be at your side, paying 
homage to your beauty — the glare and glitter of 
wealth will be lavished upon you — ^you will live a 
charmed life — ^you will forget me." And overcome 
by the creations o'f his own fancy, Eustace cast 
himself upon *the sofa, and buried his face in his 
hands. 

Agnes rose from her seat, and stood beside him. 
" Eustace," she said, as she endeavoured to possess 
herself of one of those spread hands, " dear Eustace, 
— will you not speak to me ?" and she sank on her 
knees beside him, still retaining her clasp; ^' my 
best, my only friend — my affianced husband l" 

Mortimer heard the appeal : he glanced down on 
her as she knelt before him with her sweet lips 
wreathed into a smile of anxious and timid affection, 
and her large deep eyes fixed on his, while the silent 
tear of wounded feeling rested Oft her cheek as if 
afraid to fall : " Do you indeed doubt me ?" 

" Sooner would I doubt my own soul !" exclaimed 
Mortimer, as she buried her blushing face upon hia 
shoulder. " Perish such apostacy I" 
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"And will you never sin thus again?" asked 
Agnes, as she glanced fondly at him. 

" Never, so help me Heaven, mine own sweet 
Agnes !" and Eustace believed, as he uttered the 
apostrophe, that he should indeed never doubt nor 
fear again. 

She was beside him — her hand in his — ^they had 
not yet parted. 



CHAPTER X. 

** And so you really and seriously believed me to 
be capable of Foving Mr. Nichols ?" said Lady Clara, 
in a low tone, to Harcourt, as she sat screened by 
the crimson curtain of her opera-box, which was 
also tenanted, on this particular occasion, by the 
deaf old Marchioness of Farrington, and the drowsy 
Lord Lancaster, to each of whom Pasta warbled in 
vain, for the one could not, and the other would not 
hear ; " You^ who should have known me better." 

Frank laughed : " You married him — *' 

" Raison de plus contre Tamour !" and Lady Clara 
flushed slightly ; " no woman in the nineteenth cen- 
tury marries the man she loves : impediments rise 
as thick as motes where the heart is at all a party 
in the business — poverty not the -least." 

^ Alas r and Frank affected to sigh as their ey^s 
met: ^is it to me that Lady Clara Ashbumham 
(pardon me,iWcAob, I should have said), is it to me 
that she utters so trite a truth ? — to me f " 

" And wherefore not ?" asked the lady, with as- 
sumed carelessness, but with a slight tremulousness 
of tone : " I warn you in all friendship, lest you 
should ever — ^" 
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" Lest I should ever !** echoed Frank, with a pe- 
culiar emphasis; *'is this fair? is this kind from 
you?'' 

" I know not why you should consider it other- 
wise ;" and Lady Clara found a sudden charm in 
her opera-glass, and looked long and earnestly at 
the stage, as though she anticipated Harcourt's 
reply. She was not disappointed ; it was uttered in 
a whisper, but it brought the blood to her brow and 
bosom ; and though she strove to frown, Frank was 
nothing daunted by the reception of his sally. 
" How provokingly handsome he looks!", was her 
mental ejaculation : " I should not suffer such de- 
cided adulation now — and yet, why not? I am 
married ;" and she smoothed her brow again into 
forgiveness. 

" Do you see that pretty woman in the box of the 
French ambassadress ?" she asked, merely to ter- 
minate a subject which she felt had gone quite as 
far as it must, and much farther than it should. 

" I know but one pretty woman in London : I 
see but one. That tall, black-eyed Spaniard to 
whom you allude is Godfrey Esham's bride. And 
now I have answered your inquiry, you must reply 
to mine. You say that I should have known you 
better than to suppose you ever could have loved 

I will not name him, for he is my friend, and 

ymir husband, and at this moment I might be tempted 
to couple his name with — '' 

" Hush r whispered Lady Clara, laying the tips 
of her fingers on his arm ; " for heaven's sake, be 
more cautious : do you not see that Lancaster is 
just waking from his doze ?" 

** Pshaw I do not trifle with me : I am in no 
mood for trifling." 

The lady bit her lip ; but Frank felt his advan- 
tage, and resolved to keep it : it was too late .to 
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chide ; she should have chidden long ago, if she 
really wished to terminate his ^Ilantries. Har- 
court knew precisely how far marned women should 
go in permitting the whispers of their bachelor ac- 
quaintance : he knew also that he was quite safe, 
and it was pleasant and flattering to his self-love to 
be I'ami de la maison with a peer's daughter. To 
be sure, it was not altogether fair to his friend 
]^ichols, not-altogether honourable, but such things 
occur every day; and, after all, he was not the 
person to blame ! 

Delicious sophistry I pleasant honey of self-delu- 
sion with which to sweeten the keen and sharp 
edge of conscience,, cloying and impeding it for a 
time, and ultimately stifling it altogether ! 

'' Perhaps you will at least conoescend to inform 
me where he is to-night," pursued Frank, after a 
pause ; purposely avoiding all mention of the name 
of Nichols, while he knew that she could not mis- 
understand to whom he alluded ; thus endeavourinff 
to establish that species of covert colloquy of cm 
others the most indiscreet in the relative situation 
of the parties. 

" II importe peu 1" was the reply ; ** prosing with 
papa, or gaming with Ashburnham ; or perhaps 
feasting with some of his city connexions : I have 
not seen him to-day." 

Frank fixed his eyes steadily on her : <' And yes- 
terday ?" 

Lady Clara started : . " Yesterday, — let me re- 
member,--yes, I did see him yesterday." 

A peculiar smile flitted over the face of Harcourt ; 
and the words '^ Poor Nichols I" escaped him, as if 
involuntarily 

It was an.invidious ejaculation, and one which it 
was diflScult to resent ; therefore Lady Clara did not 
attempt to resent it: she aflected preoccupation. 
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and lifted the ear-trumpet of Lady FarriDgton to 
favour that patient personage iivith some inconse- 
quent remarK. Lord Lancaster became its subject, 
K>r he at the moment sprang from the sofa, and left 
the box. 

Lady Clara's eye followed him when he disap- 
peared, as though she almost regretted his depart- 
ure, though he had not spoken ten sentences since 
his arrival: Harcourt interpreted the feeling at 
once, — ahready Lady Clara feared herself, ft is 
an evU hour in which a woman suffers that fact to 
be discovered i 

" Will he be here to-night T Frank asked, care- 
lessly, as he possessed himself of her ladyship's 
vinaigrette, and ^ntly compressed the fin^rs from 
whose ckisp he withdrew it. 

^ Here I oh, no-*I told him that I had filled my 
box'' — and then, as if suddenly conscious that she 
bad made an indiscreet confidence, she rapidly 
added, ^ I did expect some friends to join me who 
have not arrived.'' 

** Of course," said Harcourt, quietly ; " I natur- 
ally inferred that such was the case." 

There v^as a slight pause, during whidi the gentle- 
man admired the turn oC his own ankle, and the fit 
of his own glove ; and Uie lady wondered whether 
he really did think that she expected friends, or if 
he understood that she merely wished to prevent 
the intrusion (^ her husband. 

" Verily, Frank Harcourt T mentally soliloquized 
that exceUent individual, '* thou art in a sufficiently 
peculiar position — ^in love with one who did but 
plance like a will-o'-the-wisp across thy path, to 
bewilder thee, and then disappear ; — engaged in a 
flirtation ^to speak leniently) with another, who 
seems well incbned to lead thee into a worse quag- 
mire than the first ; — and affianced to a third, wnx> 
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is about lis loveable as Lot's ivife when she became 
a pillar of salt I But courage, Frank I the wife is 
a gilded pill — and as for the cara, she is past the age 
of * all for love/ and will keep up appearances with 
the world for her own sake." And he smiled as he 
remembered that Nichols had undertaken to be his 
tutor in worldliness— even Nichols himself I but the 
schoolmaster was abroad, and he needed no more 
instruction. He had made considerable progress 
in the world's ways since he quailed under the idea 
of a marriage de convenance — and no man knew 
better than himself the value of a striking person, 
and unabashable impudence : — he was aware that 
it was often called by a softer name — self-posses- 
sion, and knowledge of the world — and truly it 
was both ; a self-possession and a knowledge of the 
world of which Frank, though he had his own de 
fiignation for the quality, determined to avail himself 
to the utmost. 

'* You are of the Cumberland Harcourts, are you 
not ?" asked Lady Clara, anxious to break in upon 
a pause whose extreme awkwardness was becom- 
ing oppressive. 

"Yes," replied Frank, who had been ignorant 
until that moment that Cumberland held a family 
of the name. 

" I thought so — I have heard papa mention Har- 
court Castle as one of the finest specimens of Eliza- 
bethan architecture in England ; there is something 
very respectable in those ancient baronetcies." 

" Very," acquiesced the young barrister, by no 
means eager to encourage the topic. 

" What relation is Sir Theodore to you?" pur- 
sued Lady Clara, believing that the inquiry must 
be gratifying to the vanity of her companion. 

" Sir Theodore — oh T — and Harcourt was puz^ 

Vol. IL— H 
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ried for a moment : " Sir Theodore — ^he is — my 
father's elder brother,— my uncle." 

" The black eyes of Mr. Esham's bride, on ii^fliich 
you are gazing so intently, must have bewildered 
your smiled the lady, somewhat bitterly ; " Sir 
Theodore cannot be thirty years of age." 

'' 1 am bewildered, my dear Lady Clara, though 
not with the dark-browed Spaniard : — the last 
baronet, I should have said, was my uncle — Sir 
Theodore is my cousin — but — we are not on terms 
— I am in a peculiar position — ^there is a jealousy — ** 

" Yes, yes, I understand," smiled Lady Glara ; 
"in tiie event of Sir Theodore dying childless, you 
are the next of kin — ^the circumstance always creates 
jealousy. What a darling passion is family pride 1 
and, in truth, it is a very natural one. What can be 
more spirit-stirring than to see yourself surrounded 
by the escutcheons of your race, as you ever are in 
those fine old houses, where your winged dragon, 
or boar's head, as the case may be, grins down on 
you from every arch and portal ; reminding you at 
once of the ancient blood which flows in your veins, 
and of the gallant deeds of your ancestors by whom 
those trophies were won I" 

^ I have lost all relish for armorial bearings and 
heraldic monstrosities," said Frank, carelessly ; 
" since one occasion on which I played cicerone at 
a friend's place in the country to a party of ladies : 
the fine old hall, and the spacious staircase 
were of Mack oak, and most elaborately wrought ; 
the family arms being carved with every variety of 
ornament that could offer an excuse for their inter- 
minable repetition ; the lion rampant supporting an 
antique shield duly emblazoned with the many 
quarterings of the family surmounted the great stair- 
case, and the encomiums of an elderly gentlewoman 
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who was on my arm were at length terminated aa 
she caught sight of these, by the exclamation of — 
* Very pretty indeed, very pretty, and vastly in- 
genious; but pray, what is the meaning of that 
monkey playing the harp V — So much for armorial 
bearings !" 

Lady Clara laughed heartily, " How perfectly 
absurd !" 

*^ I vouch for the fact of the absurdity neverthe* 
less ; it was enough to rouse the buried barons Cro^i 
their stone sarcophagi in the neighbouring churchy 
where they lie with closed visors and clasped hand« 
side by side with their shrouded dames — Pasta is 
divine to-night !" 

» The ba«:-door opened, and Lord George Luttrell 
entered : " How do, Lady Clara, ten thousand con* 
gratulations on your marriage ; not met you since 
— only just arrived from Vienna ; — sad bore to find 
all the fine women married when one comes home 
—never met your lord, never heard of him before 
to my knowledge ; — you must introduce me. Pasta's 
tame to-night, don't you think so ? — Hqw do, Lady 
Farrington ? — what a bore it must be to be deaf; — 
what does she come here for ? — ^she might as well 
take a seat in a rookery ; — shouldn't admit her. Lady 
Clara, shouldn't, upon my honour; she's neither 
useful nor ornamental — " 

Lady Clara thought otherwise^ 

" That pretty Spaniard with the French ambas^ 
sadress would set off your box famously ; contrast 
of style, don't you think so ? — midnight and morninSt 
you and she — not a bad idea, is it ? — ^youM have all 
the good men in your box, — Lancaster's crazy about 
her ; Esham ran away with her from her father, a 
surly old grandee, who was going to make a nun of 
her ; quite romantic, wasn't it ? He gave her some 
VQoney, though; after they'd begged pardon, and 
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all that sort of thing, which was lucky ; but the old 
gentleman threatened Esham with a poniard for a 
considerable time ; — ^great bore, being stabbed by 
one's father-in-law, and getting no money with one's 
wife, wouldn't it ?" 

** There are many bores in this life," coldly re- 
marked Frank. 

** Bores ? — oh, yes ; — do you know, Lady Clara, 
talking of bores, I'm just off for Naples, going out 
in the suite of the new ambassador? — my governor 
insists that I have talents for diplomacy ; creat bore 
to leave town in the height of the season, isn't it? — 
but the ambassador has a pretty wife, and I want 
to learn the best method of dressing macaroni." 

** Two very important considerations," aaid Lady- 
Clara. 

" Very," replied Lord George, gravely ; " they 
determined me — I could not have endured to be 
domesticated with a wide mouth and small eyes ; 
or to sit at table, and see a woman dissect poultry 
with hands as large as the chickens she was dis- 
jointing! — and as one likes to learn something 
wherever one goes, I am glad that I shall have an 
opportunity of being initiated into the true system 
of preparing macaroni ; it's a bore to go abroad, 
and then return no wiser thap one went." 

**Very true," said Harcourt; "and pray what 
knowledge may your lordship have acquired at 
Vienna?" 

** At Vienna ? — oh, at Vienna I learned to smoke, 
gad bore — for it always made me sick ; but I was 
determined to persevere : I was ill for three weeks 
from morning till night : led the life of a dOg ; — but 
I wouldn't be beat, and now I can smoke five cigars 
before breakfast." 

**Most praiseworthy perseverance" observed 
Lady Clara^ smothering a yawn. 
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**Mr. — ^what's his name, Lady Clara?" resumed 
the lordling ; " your caro sposo I mean ; he's not 
here to-night, is he ? — ha ! — I thought not ; — not up 
to this kind of thing yet, I suppose: well, that's 
quite as well, for it's a great bore when a man can't 
get near a woman to speak to her, Without treads 
ing on her husband's toes — I hate all husbands, ex-^ 
cept as stop-gaps; they're generally like a gargle^, 
three parts water and one part vinegar ; sure to 
set your teeth on edge, and very likely tq choke 
you — ^great bore, after all,^ husbands--don't you 
think so ? Fm sure you do, though you don't con- 
sider it pretty to own it ; — ^you'll agree with me 
by the time 1 return from Naples, I'm certain you 
will." 

Lady Clara agreed with him at that moment ; 
but nevertheless one portion of his^ harangue had- 
brought the blood into her face ; to know th^t Nich^ 
ols was food for the superciliousness of a fool ! — 
her husband ; but she let it pass ; she hated the 
very chance of an argument on such a subject, for 
she felMhat the world's dread laugh would be against, 
her. 

"Why, you are positively en reine. Lady Clara ;: 
the very queen of diamonds ;— Lovell called yOtf 
just now Lady Golconda, when Count €oranouski„ 
who wants to know every one, inquired who you 
were, — clever, wasn't it ? — but the best of the joke 
was, that the Pole pointed out Mr. Harcourt, and 
asked if the very distingue-looking person who had 
been sitting beside you all the evening were Lont 
Golconda ; — how we all laughed—** 

" And what said Mr. Lovell ?" demanded Lady 
Clara, with a rising frown. 

•' Oh ! Lovell ?— why he said that by the time 
Coranouskt had been six months in England, he 
would know that the very fact of his having sat ^ 

Ha 
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long near you rendered it impossible that he could 
be your husband — ha ! ha I ha ! he astonished the 
poor Pole ; and that Lord Golconda was probably 
in the heart of the mountain, if not in your lady- 
ship's ; great bore to be bear-leader to an inquisi- 
tive foreigner, who is patronised by the prime min- 
ister ; I should never survive it." 

" Is that Count Coranouski with the blond mus- 
tache ?" asked Harcourt. 

'^ Yqs, that is he, looks like consolidated milk and 
water, doesn't he? — Great bore to have such a 
complexion, isn't it ?" answered Lord George, for- 
getting his own at the moment : " Good-by, Lady 
Clara ; if I can do any thing for you at Naples, 
command me ; you know I'm always delighted to 
be of use to you — shall see you again when I re- 
1. rn to England, no fear of you now — ^you are 
plantee, you know." — ^And l^ord George disap- 
peared. 

Harcourt glanced towards Lady Clara : she was 
the v^ry personification of suppressed rage ; her 
lip quivered, her cheeks were crimson, and a tear, 
which would not fall, flashed in her eye. This 
was the very moment when every tone and look 
of tenderness would sink into her heart's core; 
when she was writhing under a fool's aimless, inten- 
tionless prattle ; — smarting from the random shafts 
of a thoughtless boy. 

** Give me at least credit for patience," said Frank, 
in his most honeyed tone, as he drew his seat farther 
into the shadow of the curtain, and nearer to Lady 
Clara, " that I have so long forborne to press you for 
an answer to the query which I addressed to you two 
hours past : dear Lady Clara, do I not merit to have 
it answered, were it only for ray philosophical en- 
durance of those two hours of suspense ?" 

** Your query ?" said the lady, with a slight starl» 
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^' I have answeired all your queries — all, at leasts 
that—" 

" That you are inclined to answer," interposed 
Frank : <* nay, then, I shall content myself with the 
inference — " 

Lady Clara coloured painfully. " What infer* 
ence ?" 

" Do you ask me ?" said Harcourt, with empha- 
sis ; " retrace our acquaintance step by step, even 
to its commencement ; remember when and where 
I have looked and listened; how many bright 
smiles, how many gracious words my assiduities 
have won for me from time to time ; — and do you, 
can you, dear Lady Clara, ask me what inference ? 
Alas that the cold, callous, calculating necessities o[ 
the world should have indeed thus sealed my lips, 
and withered up my feelings ! — ^yes, I should indeed 
have known — have felt — have whispered to my 
blighted hopes, the solacing conviction that you 
never could have loved him; that an ambitious 
father, a haughty name, an exalted station, forced 
upon you the measure you have adopted ; — forgive 
me that I ever suspected otherwise, my dear, dear 
Lady Clara; forgive me, I should indeed have 
known you better I" 

<* What a shameful flirtation there is goin^ on in 
Lady Turner's box between Colonel Daubigny of 
the Blues and that pretty little Mrs. Atherton," 
said old Lady Farrington, suddenly bending for. 
ward ; " it is really quite disreputable ! I have been 
watching them this hour — it will be well if it ends 
in nothing worse — shocking, upon my word !" And 
the deaf marchioness looked most fearfully correct 
and dignified, as she wafted her fan to and fro with 
the deliberation and precision of the pendulum of a 
clock, perfectly unconscious that her words had 
stricken deeply into the consciences of both her 
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Ksteners. And yet Lady Clara could have thanked 
her for the interruption ; for, ill- worded as it was, 
it was nevertheless well-timed, as it obviated the 
necessity of her immediate reply to the tirade of 
Frank ; which, as it had originated in aq unguarded 
remark of her own, she could not rebuke, and knew 
not how to resent. Their eyes met for an instant 
as the marchioness fell back upon her seat, and 
those of Lady Clara sank beneath the steady gaze 
of Harcourt. She felt giddy, and sick at heart 
When she idly encouraged his attentions, it was but 
to feed her vanity, and to gratify her self-love ; she 
was wholly unprepared for the tone which he had 
so suddenly and so confidently assumed : she was 
no novice in the world's ways, and she well knew 
the precipice upon whose brink she stood; she 
glanced hurriedly and anxiously towards the door 
of the box ; she would have even welconaed the 
return of Lord (Jeorge, but he came not ; Har- 
court gave her no assistance in overcoming her 
emotion ; he seemed to wait, as if with a desire to 
see how she would extricate herself from the di- 
lemma in which herown remark and that of the 
marchioness had Jointly placed her ; at length she 
made a violent em>rt, and turning towards him, she 
said, in an unsteady voice, 

'' Mr. Harcourt, we appear to misunderstand 
each other— I do not comprehend — I cannot be- 
lieve—" 

** Dearest Lady Clara," interrupted Frank, " there 
cannot exist any misunderstanding between us : do 
we misunderstatid the light on which we look, the 
air we breathe, the sunshine which bathes our 
brow ? As soon could I misunderstand word or 
look of yours ! Hear me without a frown— do you 
doubt my honour? Can you doubt your own? 
Shame on the thought 1 Th^ wherefore would you 
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— Come, come," he added, as he pressed the hand 
which was gathering up the folds of her mantle, 
" surely there is no cause for this ; is not Nicholsr 
my friend, and are you not — alas ! not what 
you were, not what I was mad enough to trust 
that you one day would be — ^but are you not — 
dear Lady Clara, are you not — his wife? Not for 
the wealth of worlds would I bring a shade on that 
fair brow : the one on my own heart is enough ; do 
not deepen it by your scorn, your coldness. I can 
bear no more — and surely I deserve some pity, some 
indulgence — I deserve — I claim it P* 
» "And /, do I deserve no pity?'' asked Ladjr 
Clara; "do I deserve no indulgence ? is it fair, is it 
manly in you to make me conscious of my own 
weakness i to cast back upon me an unguahled re- 
mark, wrung from me in a moment of bitterness ? 
Consider the position in which I stand, the step 
that I have taken : but I am only adding to the 
error I would fain retrieve ; I am weakly exposing 
the wound which, scorpion-like, I myself inflicted ; 
I am, in short, doing that which, beyond all other 
fatuity, I despise ; I am playing the woman. Forget, 
Mr. Harcourt, if you indeed, as you profess to do„ 
value my friendship and regard, forget all that has 
passed this evening." 

" When I forget myself," replied Frank, passion- 
ately, " it is easy to ask this ; to do it were impos- 
sible." 

A burst of applause, elicited by the matchless 
tones of Pasta, drowned the remainder of his reply. 

The next individual who entered the box was the 
Earl of Somerville: his lordship was unusually 

gracious ; he had just left 's, he had won largely, 

drank triflingly, and saw every thing couleur de 
rose ; he even complimented the old marchioness 
on her coiffure, and his daughter on her good looks ; 
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and "what was of infinitely more consequence to 
Lady Ciara on this occasion, he remained <)uiet!y 
at her side until the commencement of the ballet^ 
and then accompanied her home to supper. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Eustace had just settled himself for the evening ; 
his curtains were closely drawn, his reading-lamp 
stood beside him, and his table was covered with 
manuscripts, which he was collating and arranging , 
for the ensuing number of the periodical of which 
he was co-editor : he was more than usually indul^ 
gent on the present occasion to the writers of love- 
verses, and the manufacturers of sentiment ; he 
loved to linger on images of beauty, and he found 
the terseness and energy of his own style strangely 
softened by vagrant fancies and beautiful imagin* 
ings, bordering fearfully on poetry and romance. 
Eustace smiled as he terminated a very sonorous 
period in a political article which he was writ- 
mg : ** Agnes, Agnes, this will never do 1" he mur- 
mured to himself; " I shall degenerate into a son-- 
netteer, and play the rhymer, if I write with the 
memory of your black eyes thus before me ; were 

Jou at my side, then indeed^ — ^^ and he laid down 
is pen to settle the question with himself whether 
he should truly follow the stream boldly, instead of 
lingering among the flowers on its bank, when she 
should be really beside him. Oh, yes ; how many 
combined causes would operate to call forth every 
effort of his genius then I but meanwhile, the thought 
of her strangely undermined his industry^ He would: 
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not own even to himself that he had difficulty in 
arranging his ideas — he would not throw aside his 
task, and abandon it for the evening ; but he dal- 
lied away an hour in luxurious idleness, trying to 
cheat himself into a belief that he was busy ; while 
in truth the pen moved listlessly and fitfully, and his 
mind wandered away from the subject on which 
he was ostensibly engaged, to dwell on Agnes, and 
to call up dreams of their future existence. Sud- 
denly Eustace heard a well-known step ascending 
the stairs; the door opened, and Mr. Brockendon 
entered. 

^ Am I not a bold man to beard the lion in his 
den ?" asked the visiter, as he drew a chair tQwards 
the table ; " where he is crouching, surrounded by 
the mangled fragments of the slain, — ^how many 
idctims to-night ?" 

" In truth, my dear sir, I am in no mood for vic- 
timizing," said Eustace : ^ I have dipped my pen in 
honey, for I feel so light of heart that I would not 
hurt a fly.** 

" Oh, that I had a work for review T said Mr. 
Brockendon, gayly ; •• quarto — nothing less — which 
I could put into your hand in so lucky a moment ! 
But now I look at you, I can well believe that you 
are, as you express it, light of heart — I can read it 
in your eye ; and yet your task is not one to en- 
gender gayety ; for, as you are obliged to read be- 
fore you can condemn,-! should imagine that your 
studies are not always of the most edifying de- 
scription — the efforts of small wits with sublime 
pretensions — the tirades of slender politicians with 
substantial self-opinions — the lengthy and uninter- 
esting productions of the dull, the ponderous effii- 
sions of the heavy, the vapid vagaries of the vain, 
and the egotistical fatuities of the ignorant." 

^Be merciful, I beseech of you I" laughed 
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Eui^ce; ''you are indeed applying the scalping- 
knife most unsparingly — look here, and here," and 
he placed before Mr. Brockendon several manu- 
scripts as he spoke. '' Should not the perusal of 
such as these make us bear with the tedium of the 
less imaginative and talented ?" 

'* I admit it ; here, for instance, is the autograph 
of a man whose very name carries a charm with 
it, and gives promise of talent and originality,7-a 

Eromise, too, which, unlike most others, is never 
roken. I like his warm, honest outpourings of the 
spirit, which are for ever treading on the heels of 
decorum, but keeping, nevertheless, however closely, 
in her wake ; I love his quaint Scotticisms ; no man 
understands better where and how to apply them — 
I always fancy I smell the heather when 1 take up 
one of his works. His prose writings are many of 
them extravagant, I admit it : but their extrava- 
gances are those of untamed genius ; and, after all, 
it is so rare a bird, that we should not desire to clip 
its wings. Then his ballads ! warm from the heart, 
redolent of love and farintosh — just what Scottish 
ballads should be, — and he sings them, too I sings 
them as he writes them, — ^needs there more? — 
And this is the work of fair fingers — ^another en- 
dearing name ! the original writer of historical ro- 
mance in England, no less amiable than talented : 
you may well be proud of your connexion with 
that lady : she is of a clever family — ^brother, sister, 
we are indebted to all three for many, many hours 
of enjoyment; and these two gifted sisters may 
contemplate their work with the most beautiful 
feeling of self-respect-: for neither the one nor the 
other has ever written 

<* One line which, dying, she would with to blot." , 
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fisdmaUe and beloved as individualg ; devoted ch3«>' 
ilrep, sincere Christians, and graceful members dt - 
society ; they are in every point of view that which 
we picture to ourselves as the beau-ideal of an Eng- 
lish woman !"* 

** What think you of this author ?" asked Eustace^ 
Bs he held a paper towards him. 

^ You may consider it strange, but I like him not : 
you say he is very popular, I know it — so is Punch. 
I do not like to see sense warped to suit sound ; he 
wears the cap and bells of the modern school of po> 
etry ; and the oldest and gravest of us laugh, when 
we are in the mood, to hear him jingle them to a 
tune ; but nevertheless we still remember that the 
cap and bells are there." 

" Pass him by ; the popular smile will revenge 
him. Whom have we here ?" 

^* Ha ! my fresh-fingered favourite ! my painter of 
green fields and shady lanes ; the best narrator of 
a cottage love-tale, and the nrost graphic delineator 
of a cricket-match extant. I know her pet dog and 
her shady parlour as well as though I had patted the 
one and occupied the other. The very companion 
I would choose on a sunny evening, to sit with me 
under a tree, and drink syllabub, — I am sure she 
would make one to perfection. But she can do 
better things than these ; witness her tragedies : and 
then her genius appears inexhaustible ; you see her 
name perpetually, and never too often." 

« The next is—" 

" One who is as popular as he deserves to be — a 
man who writes too much to do justice to himself, 
because he does it carelessly ; but look at the gen- 

* Since the above paragraph was written, the grave has 
claimed the yoangest of these gifted sisters : she died as she had 
lived, beloved by Sx who possessed the hapi^ness of heracquaint*» 
«nce. 

V«L. II.— I 
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• erality of his ballads,— they must he good^ for they 
are on the lips of every itinerant singer in the streets 
of the metropolis — ^the best test, after all, of their 
truth and feeling ; to say that they are on the piano 
forte of every young lady in the "kingdom were to 
say little, — so are fifty others ; so is all the namby- 
pamby which is wedded to a pretty air, and sold by 
a fashionable music-seller. I have heard him called 
a * carpet poet' — the designation does him no dis- 
grace^— he is a * carpet poet ;' we domesticate him 
m our drawing-rooms, with our wives and daugh- 
ters, for he liever costs them a blush ; and if he 
sometimes fails in point, he never does in propriety. 
He has written for the stage, though I like him less 
there ; he is not at home upon the boards. — But 
enough of this ; I am ill-advised to play the critic 
before you — * 'tis your vocation, Hal.' " 

*' Talk to me then of yourself, my dear sir," said 
Eustace : " what better moment than this to fulfil 
your promise of confiding to me the history of that 
portion of your life of which I am as yet in igno- 
rance ? If you still think me worthy of your confi- 
dence — if you still desire to bind me to you by a 
newer and a more intimate bond than even that 
'\yhich now attaches me so deeply to you, do not 
refuse to give me, here, and now, that full and per- 
fect confidence which may enable me to look upon 
you as an old as well as a kind friend." 

" I know not why I have so long delayed my 
story," was the reply of Mr. Brockendon, as :a deep 
shade of sadness settled on his brow ; " yet there 
are sorrows which are almost renewed by descrip^ 
tion ; and I believe it is from a species of moral 
cowardice that I shrink from the task—it were dif- 
ficult to decide what feeling prompted me to volun- 
teer the recital ; for you are young, too young per- 
haps, Smithson, to be the depositary of an old man's 
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secret Tyet I believe you to be only young in years : 
the mind, the heart, are independent of time — and I 
feel a morbid desire to retrace to you the few event- 
ful years of my life — L might have found a score of 
listeners whom the world would consider far more 
fitted to share my confidence, but I know no other 
ear into which I would pour the tale of my secret 
griefc It is an old story, Sraithson, so old, that you 
will, it may be, consider it scarce worth the telling ; 
but, like the wound of the warrior from whence the 
fragment of clothing has never been withdrawn, 
though the|hurt be of remote standing, the evil is yet 
unremedied; still draining slowly, but surely, the 
life-current which must fail at length. I was not 
dways the person of habit and selfishness whom you 
now know me, with a smile for my own gratifica- 
tions, and a sneer for the world's follies: high- 
spirited, sensitive, and enthusiastic, I was the crea- 
ture of feeling — the very being whose lesson of en- 
durance and disappointment was likely to be the 
most bitter and the most lasting. Need I tell you, 
that such as I have described myself, I was yet 
young when I discovered that all my enthusiasm, all 
my energies, might be concentrated on one object ; 
and that I loved with a devotedness, a passion 
at which worldlings would scoff*, for they could 
never comprehend its intensity. But thus it was, 
Smithson : every thing bright and beautiful reminded 
meofAer — every thing repulsive but showed me 
how dear an occupation it would be to remove such 
objects from her path of life — her idea was blended, 
as it were, with my heart's current. I had no hope, 
no aim, with which her image was not connected — 
no enjoyment save in contributing to her happiness. 
She was beautiful, very beaut^fuT--*-with that -mild, 
placid bveliness, of all others the most calculated 
lo engage the affections of a nature like my own--- 
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jbrge, darky sool-speaking eyes — it is 8traiijge» but 
none erer reminded me of them as yours do; — at 
this very moment, shaded by sadness, th^ seent 
indeed her own, save that they want that subduing 
softness which the purity of woman's spirit alone 
can lend to them. Her cheek was very fair, and 
yet I could not call it pale, for the warm blood man- 
tied it in a moment, and left it pnty more beautiful 
as it departed. Bear with me, as I retrace her 
image — ^her graceful, gentle motions^ her sw^t sad 
smile, her voice like the breathings of distant muisic ; 
-—I could have knelt and worshipped her — have 
folded her to my heart, and held her there for ever 
— I could have welcomed poverty and sorrow for 
her sake, and thought every suffering light, so long 
as she shared not in the pang — what could I not 
have done for her, had she become mine ? — But she 
did not — she never loved me. I was k)ng in be- 
lieving this : I thought not of such a possibility — 
hurried on by my own headlong passion, I saw only 
in the gentle and pitying kindness ofher manner the 
proof of reciprocal affection — nay, madman as I was, 
though I marked her eye glisten, and the crimscni 
blood mount to her brow at another voice and an- 
other step, I heeded not the warning : in my infat- 
uation, I would not be convinced ; and I lived on 
for months in a paradise of my own creation — an 
£den of imagination, which was to be withered by 
a breath. The bolt fell at last : fortune had been 
propitious to my wishes; a distant relative, in 
dying, had bequeathed to me a property of suffi- 
cient value to justify me, in the eyes of the world, in 
offering a home to the idel of my existence: before 
I possessed the gold, I bad scarcely reflected on it» 
want 'j. but now the consciousness of its value came 
upon me like a bright vision^t might win for me 
thje &TOur of her parents — it mig^ it must — fya what 
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parent could be insensible to the benefit of his child 7 
1 knew that -individually I was not displeasing to 
them, but I had hitherto been comparatively poor — 
now, however, I was poor no longer ; and with a 
. flushed brow and a fevered pulse, I hurried to tell 
the tale of my prosperity to Ellena. Then, and 
only then, Smithson, the bitter, the maddening truth 
broke upon me ; she heard me calmly, kindly, it is 
true, but with the cold smile which told that no 
self-gratulation was at her heart — she even ex- 
tended her hand to me as she murmured out a few 
words of congratulation ; T clasped *it in mine, but I 
did not retain it for a second — ^it rested cold and 
nerveless as marble in the fevered palm on which it 
lay — and yet, idiot that I was ! even thus I would 
not be convinced — and falling at her feet, I poured 
out the frantic tale of my passionate affection. The 
start of wonder — the blush of regretful timidity — 
the large tear which swelled in her mild eye as she 
listened, convinced me that my ill-fated attachment 
had been' unsuspected as well as unreturned. In 
vain I pleaded, urged, almost wept ; for I felt that 
the happiness of my existence hung upon the de- 
cision of that hour — though she bore with my im- 
petuosity patiently and compassionately, I could 
work no alteration in her resolve — ^she forgave a 
thousand wild reproaches and complaints, for she 
felt that they were unmerited, and that even as I 
uttered them, my heart negatived the violence of 
my lips. She spoke to me kindly and soothingly ; 
but I could not listen : my brain burned, and my 
temples throbbed almost to bursting; at length her 
pity for my emotion overcame the delicate reluc- 
tance of her nature — she thought that she could show 
me the utter hopelessness of my suit by confiding to 
me the hidden secret of her soul, and that the con- 
viction would calm me at once — she did it, gene<- 
12 
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rottsly and' nobly did it; though inr (lie eflfort tlier 
blood itished painfully over her brow and bosom y.^ 
and filer voice faltered in the utterance— how had 
she mistaken me ! how had she over-rated the mag- 
nanimity of my spirit ! She told me that she loved 
another — this was the secret which was to teach my 
fevered pulses to be still, and the warm blood to 
course more calmly through the recesses of my 
heart ! She named him too— and I rushed from 
her presence with the brand of wretchedness upon 
my brow. — How I bated the goki which I had loved 
so well but a few hours previously, when I remem- 
bered that she had given her heart, that heart for 
which I would have bartered all, to one on whom 
the .world frowned ; for noble, estimable, and high- 
minded as he was, he was poor, very poor ; the son 
©f honourable but needy parents, and the possessor 
of a scanty curacy in a remote part of England. 
Smithson, my blighted hopes had made a demon of 
fne. Had 1 been worthy of Aer friendship, I should 
have disposed of my newly-acquired wealth in pro- 
Tiding for her welfare ; in conciliating the disap- ' 
pointed parents who wrung her young heart by their 
reproaches and displeasure — I might, I should have 
done this; but I did it not:— I fled from England t 
I left her to struggle with her love and her help- 
lessness, when I might have smoothed her path to 
comfort and to peace. I knew that her love had 
ultimately triumphed, but I asked no more. 1 loved 
her still, fondly, passionately ; but with a selfishness 
which forbade me to sacrifice one feeling of resent- 
ment to her happiness. From that period I have 
been a blighted man — bfightedin spirit and in mind: 
the little good which I have eflfected has been ever 
over-weighed by the sense of that which I omitted 
to do — and the prayers which I nightly ofier up are 
deadened, for I feel that I dare not ask to be foi^ven 
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M I foi^ve ; when even now, in the decline of my 
days, with my hair whitened by time .and my hand 
pabied by increasing feebleness, a feeling of aver- 
sion creeps over my heart whenever the thought of 
the calm, and pious, and gentle Edward Eustace 
comes across my mind. — ^You shrink from me as I 
make the avowal, Smithson ; I do not wonder at 
your recoil : I almost shrink from myself as I give 
It utterance." 

«* You mistake me, my best friend ; you mistake 
yourself," said Eustace, convulsively ; •* you do noty 
you cannot hate the husband of her whom you loved 
so fondly, the fatherof him whom you have rescued 
from penury and despair." As he spoke, he drew 
from his bosom the miniature of his mother, and 
held it towards his astonished and agitated guest ; 
** from the grave she calls on you to revoke that 
sentence of undying hatred ; from the grave he bids 
you forget all enmity, and let him sleep in peace 
beside her whom he loved so fondly upon earth." 

"Dead!" feebly gasped M r. Brockendon, as he 
hurriedly possessed himself of the miniature, and 
gazed fixedly upon it ; " dead ! — :both dead ! — and 
you ? — no, it is some illusion, some waking dream 
of the over-excited imagination, too wild for reality ; 
and yet, it is herself — she who was ever dearer to 
me than the air I breathe ; my own sentle, forgiv- 
ing, uncomplaining Ellena ; but now I rave indeed 
— his Ellena, the wife of his bosom, the mother of 
his children, the partner of his poverty, the solace 
of his sorrows, — and you, Smithson, you — I am 
bewildered, stunned, — explain this mystery, — and 
quickly, for my brain whirls, and I am sick at heart.** 

Eustace did explain ; and ere long he was pressed 
to the breast of Mr. Brockendon with almost fright- 
ful enei^y. " Her son !" he murmured to himself, 
** her only son ! Madman, dolt that I have been 
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never to discover this t ,and now it seems so plain, 
so palpable — ^the voice, the look, the smile ; all that 
I loved in her appears to live again, and for me. 
Yes, Mortimer, to you I may cling without a fear of 
the return of that deadly blight which paralyzed the* 
best years of my manhood ; there will be no one to 
rob me of your affection, to deprive nje of your 
love ; now indeed I have found a resting-place for 
my declining years, a staff for my failing strength. 
Great Heaven! how many a feeling rushes back 
upon my heart I And is she really dead? So 
young, so beautiful, so beloved ; coqid not the grave 
have found a more fitting inmate ? Must I outlive 
all who were, dear to me, and stand alone like a 
blighted tree, when the tempest has swept away 
all around me ? Dead ! then repentance has indeed 
come too late; and she must have loathed .all 
memory of the man whose valueless love reached 
not beyond his own narrow self! — too late ! too 
late ! I have remained irresolute and supine, when 
I might have become happy in her happiness, and 
now she is gone where no earthly aid can reach ' 
her : but you, Mortimer, you are yet left to me. In 

Jrour welfare her. saiuted spirit may still know joy ; 
rom henceforth come to my heart, and be to me as 
a soil. Now indeed I feel why my spirit yearned 
to you when we first met. Strange, most strange, 
that we should thus have crossed each other in the 
wide highway of life ; but I am thankful that it is 
so ; the son of Ellena and the pupil of the pious 
Edward Eustace must be well worthy of all the 
affection which my care-worn heart can yet bestow ; 
and wrung as it has been by sorrow, blighted as it 
has been hy disappointment, bowed as it will ever 
be by a sense of its own supineness, still can it offer 
a father's affection and a father's interest to Morti- 
mer Eustace." 
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" I already owe all which I possess to your benevo- 
lence," interposed the excited young man, as Mr. 
Brockendon paused in violent emotion ; " without 
your helping hand I should have been trodden under 
foot by the world's crowd ; lost in the throng amid 
which I can now walk, humbly it is true, but safely.** 

" But her son must do something more — must, did 
I say ? — will do something more : the pupil of a 
pious and Christian father, and of a mother whose 
graceful nature was full of gentleness and virtue, 
cannot fail to live honourably and happily. Thus 
for you I have no fears, Mortimer ; I have watched 
you, thought upon you, tracked you throughout 
every transaction since I met you first; before I 

fiessed by how dear a bond we were to be united, 
have expected much from you, and you have not 
failed ; adversity left you as upright as it found you j 
nor will prosperity make you less worthy. I can 
but talk of yourself to-night ; I dare scarcely glance 
at her — to-morrow, perhaps, but not now, not 
now — ^ 

Mr. Brockendon rose as he spoke ; " (Jood-night, 
Eustace ; I must go home, and strive in the solitude 
of my own apartment to comprehend all that I have 
heard this (evening. Surely these things are or- 
dered ; they cannot be the effect of chance, after so 
many years, barren alike of interest and of tidings, 
— ^but, good-night, — no, not a step ; I must be alone.** 
And forcing Eustace back into the seat from which 
he had risen to accompany the old gentleman, as he 
was accustomed to cio, in his homeward path, Mr. 
Brockendon, with a kind but sorrowing smile, slowly 
left the room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The day had at length arrived on which Eustace 
was for the last time to pass thfe little wicket of the 
home of Agnes ; her home no longer, for she also 
was about to quit it for ever. Dreary and uninvit- 
ing as it was, Eustace loved it, for there he had held 
the orphan to his heart, and won her young affec- 
tion. Yet it was with an unclouded brow that he 
met her, for he felt, with the quick instinct of sincere 
tenderness, that to Agnes the wrenching asunder of 
the last link which bound her even to such a home 
must have its bitterness; and that it was to him only 
that she could turn for comfort in the trial. The 
proud and the prosperous may smile at the idea of 
connecting any, even the slightest suffering, with the 
thought of departing from a scene of poverty and 
privation like the one on which the orphan was 
about to c^ast a last look : but here, poor and humble 
as it was, she^ had first felt the delight of being be- 
loved ; here she had last beheld the protecting friend 
of her infancy ; here she had listened to the sweet, 
sad tale of her departed mother's gentleness and 
virtue : and there were many memories, trivial and 
minute though they might be, which filled her eyes 
with tears, and called, a sigh to her young lips, as 
she collected together her scanty wardrobe to de- 
part. In this narrow and cheerless room she* had 
toiled to earn for her aged relative the few luxuries, 
. and they were few indeed, which her declining years 
hfid known: in that she had listened to the words of 
kindly counsel which had been uttered by her failing 
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Yoice ; her life had been uneyentful, but a little 
world of feeling had been opened to her here. She 
paused an instant in her occupation as the conviction ^ 
crossed hter mind, and one large tear fell heavily 
upon her cheek. But here, .too, she had won the 
love of Eustace ! and the tear was quickly wiped 
away, for even at that moment his well-known step 
was on the stair, and the tones of .his clear and 
cheerful voice came like music to her ear. She 
gave one hasty glance at the mirror, brushed back 
the clinging curls from her pale brow, and turned, 
with the smile of innocent affection on her lips, to 
greet him as he entered. 

Perhaps Agnes had never until that moment felt 
that she was beautiful ; but now, af her eyes fell be- 
neath the admiring and impassioned gaze of her 
lover, while her cheek crimsoned, and her hand 
trembled in his clasp, she gloried in the conviction. 

" My own sweet Agnes ! my beautiful ! my be- 
loved !" exclaimed Eustace, as he pressed to his lips 
the small hand which had been extended to him ; 
" already prepared ?'' 

" In fact, but scarcely in will ; oh ! Eustace, how 
may I one day regret this humble, this mournful 
home ; here I have at least been contented, be- 
loved, — here I first learned that I was dear to you ; 
Eustace,! seem as though I were about to part from 
an old friend." 

**Nay, y6u must not talk so sadly, my own 
Agnes ; ere long all who look on you will be as 
friends, — dear friends, I trust, — but there must be 
one dearer than all the rest, — say, shall it not be 
so?" * 

Eustace was, answered by a look which shamed 
the poverty of words, and he was happy. 

"i our love has changed my nature, Agnes,'* he 
pursued ; **the whole worid appears in fellowship 
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with me ; and, in truth, Providence seems to smile 
upon my hopes, for a friend has been raised up for 
me, for us^ who will, I trust, shorten the period of 
our separation, and epable me to provide a happy 
home for my gentle bride/' 

'^ Be not too sanguine, Eustace : alas 1 I almost 
fear to hope." 

" Why, I must chide you, silly one," said Morti* 
mer, as he pressed his lips to her pale cheek ; •* I 
have no fear ; and for your sake, I feel in love with 
all my kind,— and yet no, not with all, — there is 
one, Agnes, — do you remember him ? he was beside 
you when we first met." 

'^ I do indeed remember him," said Agnes, with a 
slight shudder and a flushed brow. 

" To him only can I never extend the hand of . 
amity ; I trust that we may never meet again, — I 
would not breathe the same atmosphere with him,— . 
I should hate the very earth on which his foot had 
rested ; I shall pursue him to the death with an un- 
dying enmity." 

" Eustace !" exclaimed the agitated girl, ** surely 
you rave, — you, whom I have loved so fondly, and 
ever thought upon as the gentlest and the kindest, — 
oh, Eustace, I know you not in such a paroxysm of 
passion." 

"I am rebuked, Agnes ; I should not have 
breathed my hatred to you ; and yet, surely you 
will^ forgive me : injury to myself 1 could pardon 
and* forget, but wrong to you will never leave my 
memory. But we will not talk of this, love ; the 
world is wide enough for all, and we may never 
meet again." 

" Now you are once more my own Mortimer," 
said Agnes, as she playfully wreathed her slender 
fingers in his clustering hair, and bent over him with 
one of her sweetest smiles; "my own gentle- 
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liearted Mortimer; that Ixrfd bad man wiU travel 
ilirough life by a prouder path than we are likely to 
tread, and thus we shall escape collision^ — his will 
be the sunny highway of fashion, ours th# shady 
hedgerow of humble unpretending competency; 
why then should we scar» ourselves with shadows, 
like frightened children? has not your A^nes now 
one friend able and willing to protect her from i(fle* 
ness and impertinence 1^ 

"As he would guard his own soul ! And yet, 
Agnes, I would not see that man beside you again, 
— ^gazing on you, — speaking to you the words of 



"You will not, you will not, Eustace : who should 
be chidden now ? whose are the idle fears ? fy 
upon you for such groundless phantasies, — ^if you 
indeed love like me — '* 

" If I do not love n^ore, A^es^ — ^rather say this ; 
are not my thoughts full of you ? have my hopes, 
my ambition, another aim, another object? Is it 
not the very intensity of my passion which makes 
me jealous of your happiness? of my own hold 
upon your heart ? And .we are about to part, Ag- 
nes : your actions will be controlled^ your leisure 
hours invaded, your affections perhaps taxed. Oh ! 
Agnes, a sudden cloud has fallen upon me." 

"Eustace, you do me less than justice," said 
Agnes, with proud tenderness ; " my heart was a 
wOling gift to you, nor can it ever be withdrawn : 
circumstances may indeed thwart my afiectic»is, but 
never change them. I only ask of you to judge 
me candidly and fairly, and not to attribute to cold-^ 
ness on my part that which may be the effect of 
another's caprice. But we are surely tormenting 
ourselves gratuitously, and I am to blame to treat 
the subject in so grave a tone : is it not enough that 
we must part for a time this very day ? must we 

Vol. II.— K 
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idso, by weak and groundless fiuicies, study to 
make ourpartini; e^ven mord sad' than of itself k 
would ber 

« W^ will not, dearest, for that indeed were idle : 
and you will win every heart, Agnes ; your eentle 
beauty will overcome every feeling of that cdldnesfl 
which would chill you in your straneer-home ; you 
will be happy, — and for myself, shall I not be blessed 
in toiling for your sake, to win by my efforts another 
and a fbnd^ dwelling-pl^ce for you ? Yes, Agnes, 
though we may be for a while parted, you w91 be 
ever present to my thoughts." 

As Eustace spoke, .^^es busied herself ftiourh- 
Iblly, but resolutely, in preparmg for her departure. 
8he tied on her close mourning-bonnet, and con- 
cealed her slight figure amid the folds of her saUe 
cloak. 

<* I am ready now,** she murmured beneath her 
breath, as a laige tear fell upon her cheek, and she 
turned a long, regretful glance on the narrow room, 
(endeared to her by a thousand fond though sad 
recollections. 

' *' So soon, Agnes 1^ asked Eustace, almost re- 
proachfuUy ; ^remember that we 'shall never stand 
again beneath this roof, hand in hand, as we do now; 
the day Is yet young, — lay aside your c\oek for a 
while." 

*< It is better as it is," sighed the orphan ; ** I 
would fain depart calmly from my poor home, and 
I feel that my firmness is already failing me. Eus- 
tace, on what an unknown world am I about to 
be east!" And overwhelmed with the idea, she 
threw herself again upon the sofa in a passion of 
tears. 

" My own sweet Agnes \ my love ! my wife P* 
whispered Mortimer, as he sprang to her side, and 
Itdsed her drooping head upon his shoukler ; ** will 
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jou abahdan this rehictaatly-c^ered home? wUl 
you resign this cold, unsympathizing illative 7 will 
you be mine at once and for ever 7 only say that 
you will be mine at once, — ^mine, Agnes, to^jnorrow, 
—only sav so, and these shall t^ the last tears 
which shah ever be wrung from you by doubt We 
may indeed be poor in gold, but we sl^ll be rich in 
love ; the world may frown upon us, but we shall 
be every thing to each other. Speak, Agnes, my 
own Agnes ; shall it indeed be so 7" 

"Eustace," said Agnerj, tenderly, *^you cannot 
guess how gladly I would turn from the storm of 
doubts and fears which now assail me, to the haven 
of your affection ; but it must not be, — ^the finger 
of the dead has pointed out my path, and I will foU 
low it. The thought of one day becoming the 
purtner of your fortunes, of sharing alike in your 

Eleasures and in your grieft, will uphold me in the 
usy( solitude of my new home : but I must obey 
her bidding. I thought not to have laid bare the 
weakness of my spirit thus, but I am worn dowo 
by sorrow, and you will pity rather than blame me. 
Urge me not, then, dearest Eustace, to a step 
which would be faulty ; urge me not, for too well 
you know that my own heart would prompt me 
to comply, did not a sense of right counteract iti 
weakness." 

"You owe nothing wJiatever to this unknown 
relative, Agnes," persisted Mortimer; "absdutely 
nothing : for her very promise of protection was 
rather wrung from her than offered." 

" Hush ! Eustace — do not breathe such inferences, 
I implore of you — my situation is already sufficiently 
distressing : — ^the obedience which I owe to the dead 
I vnll pay — ^would that I could do it more v^illingly ! 
And now, love, let us depart; we have already 
loitered too long beside a hearth which is no longer 
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ours, but which will ever be dear to my heart, 
whether k beat with joy or sotrow.** 

As Agnes spoke, she hastily left the room ; and 
Eustfiice heard her light loot in the apartment above, 
in which Mrs. Sydenham had died. He longed to 
withdraw her from a scene so likely to unnerve 
her already-failii^g spirits ; but a setose of delicacy j 
mingled with awe, withheld him from intruding on 
her solitude. In a short time she returned; her 
cheek was pale, and her lip quivered, but she had 
not shed a tear. * 

" My mother's picture, Eustace,'* she said, with 
suppressed emotion: ^' guard it, I beseech you, ad 
the dearest treasure of your Agnes ; take it to your 
honiie, — ^you will look upon it with affection and 
reverence for my sake; I could not bear, much as 
I shall miss it, to carry it where cold and scornful 
eyes might rest upon it, — ^be it as a cherished bond 
between us, and let the gende portrait of the naothcr 
remind you, as you look upon it, of the affection (^ 
the child." 

Eustace replied only by strainmg the orphan to 
his heart; he saw that she had nerved herself for 
the trial, and he would not utter a syllable calcu- 
lated to shake her self-posse^sdon. After the lapse 
of a moment, Agnes withdrew l^rself from his em* 
brace, looked once more around her in silence, and 
then turning towards him with a faint smile, led tha 
way from her bereaved and solitary home^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

'^ Ha ! ha ! ha I ha I ha ( so you are feirly caught, 
eh, Frank ?" exclaimed Nichols, as he led the way 
to Lady .Clara's moming«room; "a benedict in 
petto r 

" Hush ! hush ! my good fellow ; diere is no oc- 
casion to proclaim it tothci world, to paragraph it in 
women's prattle, to announce it to one's acquaint- 
ance, to expose it to the bavardage of the boddoir," 
said Frank, somewhat pettishly ; " I have no ambi^ 
tion to walk about, ticketed like a haunch of prize 
mutton or a cheap gingham. Do be a little more 
S(^to voce in your congratulations, for abscdutely I 
mil not tie proclaimed.'' 

" As what, Mr. llarcourt ?** asked Lady Clarav 
who had overheard his deprecatory harangue. 

** As an engaged man," said Nichols, disregarding 
the imploring looks of his companion ; •* as ttie suc- 
cessful suitor of seven thousand a year — ^as tfa^ 
heart-elected of a fair lady." 

Lady Clara bit her lips, and blushed slightly. 
" Indeed !" s|ie said, coldly, as she glanced at Hajr- 
court, and remarked that his brow was crimson ; '^ I 
did not guess — I was not aware — ^ 

" Oh ! Frank's wooing has not been a very tedious 
one," said Nichols, gayly ; " he was never made to 
linger long in doubt : the history of bis c<ourtsbJp 



''This is really too bad," said Harcourt, m a 
-tone of vexation ; " reaHy, Nichols-HpeaUy, Ltdy 
Clara—" 
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'< Oh 1 there needs no explanation, Mr. Harcourt," 
interposed the hostess, with a haughty laugh ; '^nor 
will 1 suffer Mr. Nichols to give one : it is certainly 
not his province. Suffer me, however, to offer my 
congratulations on the happy prospect which is 
before you — ^with a wealthy and, of course, a beau- 
tiful bride (for Mr. Harcourt" would never, I am 
sure, se^ his table headed b]^ any thing less than a 
houri) ; you will be the admiration and envy of all 
Londlon. May I inquire when the marriage is to 
take place ? It wiU ^ fo<^d for ^b® journals for a 
week — it will rouse us from our lethargy, for we 
are really stultifying this season. Msy I ask. the 
name of the fair bride I is it romantic, or right 
honourable 1 Are we to be blinded by diamond^ 
or smothered in roses 1 Is the heureux m^nag^e to 
be located in a Piccadilly mansion, or « eottaffe 
om^e * far from the din of cities V Is it to be dash, 
or devotion ? Splendour, or solitude ? Knowing 
what I do of one of the parties, I am 'naturally 
curious as to particulars." 

There was a tone of sarcasm running through the 
catechistical questionings of Ladv Clara, which, 
even while its bitterness flattered his vanity, never- 
theless made Frank writhe. He knew so W€^ 
what would follow — ^he could already hear the 
derisive laugh, the mocking misconstruction, the 
biting jest. 

•* I will leave you to tell the tale," &id Nichols, 
mischievously, as he prepared to quit the room ; -^ I 
should only mar the romance o[ the story by ventur- 
ing on the subject in my unvarnished prose, and I 
have a sick horse to visit ; — ^but, pnthee, Frank, be 
not too eloquent on the lady's merits— do not raise 
the amdety of I^ady Clara to make her acquaintance 
to a pitch of pain» for we cannot now intrude upo^ 
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her until sAie. has become Mrs. Harcoiirt." And 
Nichols departed. 

* The brow of Lady Clara was as black as night ; 
her lip quivered, and she turned away from Har- 
court in silence. 

" My dear Lady Clara," commenced Frank, res- 
olutely, as he rose from his seat and approached 
her, "if you knew, if you could guess how every 
look of yours thrills to my heart, you would not 
turn from me with that frown.*' 
' *^ Practice has perfected you in the art of saying 
polite things, Mr. Harcourt,*' said the lady, with a 
. disdainful smile ; '< but I am by no means inclined 
* to forward your accomplishments in my proper 
person : — ^your civil speedies, sir, will he more ac- 
ceptable elsewhere." 

Uarcourt cast himself on a chair beside her in 
affected emotion, and for a time neither spoke. 

" If you would so far honour me," at length com* 
mcQced Frank, in a suppressed tone of apparent^ 
wounded feeling, <^ as to listen to my version of this 
affair—" 

"What affair, sir?" asked Lady Clara, turning 
suddenly towards him, and raising her eyes steadily 
to his face. 

Frank shrank from the startling and unlooked- 
for question : could there be a dodbt as to what 
"affair" he alluded? no, surelv not; Lady Clara 
knew full well what he meant ; but she had resolved 
to render the awkwardness of his explanation as 
great as it was. in her poww to make it : ** My — 
matrimonial affair," he istammered out, with some 
difficulty; and then instantly recovering his self-pos* 
session, he continued more volubly, " I need not tell 
Lady'Clara Nichols that I am poor — had it been 
odierwise, then indeed — ^but it is worse than idle to 
renew the miserable memories of the past year. As 
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litde is it necesaaiy for me to tell ber, that those who 
are gliding down the stream of ifa^on cannot exist 
upon the straws which are floating opon its snrface 
— she has herself proved that she is aware of ^s — ^ 
Lady ClsLra flushed slightly, but contiimed siknt 
*' In this dilemma, what remained for me to do ? 
She who alone had ever been th^ object of my 
heart's idolatry was lost to me for ever— not by 
death, for then I could have vowed myself to her 
memory, but by marriage with another. Thus 
situated, dearest Lady Clara," he continued, as he 
laid his hand tenderiy on that of the lady. Which 
rested on the cushion of the sofa, ''my path was 
plain : the beloved one of my soul yet smiled upon 
me as a friend ; yet welcomed me to her s^endid 
home, and I felt that I had not courage to forego 
the blessing of her society— I resolved therefore to 
make such a marriage as should enable me still ta 
enjov that blessing. I looked not for beauty— the 
world contained but one image of beauty to, my 
heart, and that was loe^ to me ; I sought not for 
youth — ^I cared not for fashion — I panted no longer 
for proud station^ nor high birth— I thought only of 
winning a home, where I mi^t dream securely of 
my heart's idol, wholly, undividedly: — I wished not 
that my fancy should be distracted by conflicting 
. claims — I bad vowed allegiance in my spirft to my 
first, my only passion; and I felt that even had I 
willed it, it was now beyond my power to break 
my faith. What then am labout to do? — ^I will 
tell you, beloved Lady Clara ; I am about to marry 
one who is wealthy — who will enable me at least 
to linger near the Eden which I can never enter — 
who is old, very old — ^unprepossessiBg ; — ^but what 
care I, with a pre-engaged heart, for this? for any- 
thing? You know 5^ truth-— and tell me, do you, 
can you still think that I deserve that bfightiog 
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frown, that withering displeasure with which you 
greeted me on my arrival f 

**I ought, not to listen to you, Mr. Harcourt — 
I must not — ^remember, I am married — ^and you, 
yourself — ^you will ere long be wedded to another^ 
who will have a claim upon every thought, every 
Feeling.** 

Harcourt laughed the bitter hollow lauph of heart* 
lessness— <<ilfy thoughts! my feelings r he said, 
scornfully ; '< thought is free — ^feeUng cannot be 
compelled ; — can a priest bind the heart with the 
hand ? can he bestow the soul along with the name ? 
If he can itodeed do this, then shall my wife fetter 
my every word, my every look, and I will bear all 
uncomplainingly; but if be have no power to do so, 
I must still turn to the loadstar of my destiny, as the 
Mussulman turns towards Mecca — ^yes, here, here 
must 1 turn — ^to you, dearest Lady Clara; and 
even although you may chide, you cannot banish 
me ; for the world is trumpet-tongued, and, unsatis- 
fied with effects, will still pry into causesh--but you 
have no cause of displeasure — am 1 to blame? or 
will you, can you blame me ? No, no ; I read yotur 
answer in that kind, forgiving smile ; I am free to 
tell you that I love you.'* 

'^No, no,** said liuly Clara, hurriedly, but gently; 
^ jou must not, indeed you must not : did I not re- 
member that you are a fashionable trifler, and have 
a select set of phrases for the whole sex, I should 
not have listened to you so long. Go, go, I foi^ive 
you; but you must leave your dasp of my fingers, 
and find another seat — ^nay, Tam serious." 

^And so am I," said the unabashable Frank, 
yithottt moving an inch, and still retaining his clasp 
of the jewelled hand which he had taken; /'and, 
moreover, vou know that I am no trifler^*^hat I 
have bent the knee at no shrine but yours — and I 
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filhall punish yofu for your apost%cy*-^tbe8e littte 
fingers shall remain prisoners until you ransom them 
by one of the spariiUng circlets with which they are 
now adorned — nay, nay, you cannot release them — 
you must pay the price." 

^This is really beyond a jest, Mr. Harcourt/' 
said Lady Clara, indignantly, as she still struggled 
to release her hand. 

"Did I not tell you that I was serious?" replied 
Frank, who felt that if he did not now carry his 
point, he was ruined for ever with Lady Clara* 
*' Why, one would imagine that I had asked for a 
barony 1 Did friend never bestow a ^ft on friend f 
or does Lady Clara Nichols imagine that I would 
ask any thing pf her which it would be incorrect for 
hertograntr 

'* It might not be incorrect—^that is, the fact may 
of itself 1^ simple--4>ut what would the world say 
on seeing a trinket (and such a trinket I) which had 
once been in the possession of Lady Clara Nichols^ 
on the person of Mr. Harcourt ?" 

^ And do you really believe me to be so heartless 
a coxcomb," said Frank, '' as to display such a gift ? 
do you believe that a ring received from you will 
ever encircle my finger, while I have a heart for it to 
rest against ? How little do you understand me yet !" 

During this sentimentaf tirade, Harcourt had 
been busily engaged in drawing off a little turquoise 
^forget-me-not" from the hand of the lady; and as 
the resistance, which he met with was but slight, he 
soon possessed himself of the trinket; and having 
pressed it to his lips, he drew a slight gold i^eck- 
chain from beneath his waistcoat, and passed it 
through the ring, concealing it once more carefully 
in its hiding-place. '* 

What a specioiHT compromise with conscience 1 
Lady Clara would not sanction the theft of the rii^ 
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because she war a married woman — ^her objection 
was overruled^ for pledges of friendsliip were com- 
mon even amons the married — next she liesitated, 
fearful of what ''the world'* might say — and finally, 
abe suffered a gift, which, yielded openly and hon- 
estly, to be worn accordii^ to its intention in the 
face of day, would have b^n merely an error, or a 
venial fault, to be perverted from its proper use, and 
pillowed on the very heart of one whose vanity, and 
not his feeling, had won the trophy* 

*^ I should hke,** said Lady Clara, anxious to ter- 
minate a silebce which was embarrassing — a silence 
carefully preserved by Harcourt, and rendered 
douUy oppressive by his fixed and earnest, almost 
triumphant gaze — ^ I should like to know with how 
many other * souvenirs* mine i? now associated — 
are there numerous links in that chain of bright 
memories T" 

*^ It stands alone — or rather it rests alone," was 
the reply: ''my heart beats agamst no other so 
dear. Yoii smile I do voa doubt me?** and he 
affected an effort to withdraw the chain from its 
resting-place. 

••No, no,** said Lady Clara, hastily; <*I am no 
familiar of the Inquisition — ^I have no wish to put 
you to * the question/ — I care not to pry into your 
secrets.** 

" You care not! cruel Lady Clara — ^ 

« I would say, I have no right.** 

** Who then on earth possesses it, if you do not ?'* 

" Fy that is folly !— your affianced bride.** 

** Talk not, I pray you, of things almost coeval 
with the deluge— do not conjure up before me a 
shape as bulky and ungraceful as the ark, and loath- 
ings as numerous as its quadrupedal occupantSi.** 

''Are you talking of your destined wi&?'* a^ked 
the lady with a quiet smile. 
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<< I am talking to you, and that conyictioQ Buffices 
to make me happy ; — but we will change the «ubjec( 
of our discourse." / 

Lady Clara laughed : "If you shiver so prettily 
before marriaffe, at the very thought of the carin|, 
what are you likely to do afterwi^ V* * 

^ C^ you not ^ess ? What do nine-tenths of 
the mamed men in town dot run away from 
bome~-find a thousand occupations elsewhere-^-do 
as they please, in short. ' 3ut now, the case i& far 
worse — ^though I am not bound like Jacob to serve 
seven years for my bride, there «re, nevertheless, 
indispensable observances which make the. milk of 
my numan nature curdle most fearfuUv; — ^where 
the heart is a party, then indeed such observances 
become happiness, but I have outlived, the agency 
of the heart." 

'* Reveillez-vous, mes beaux amours !" murmured 
Lady Clara, with a smile. 

" Alas ! they can awaken no more," replied Frank, 
in a tone of sentiment ; " had they only faded with 
the roses of the season, I might have looked for 
them again with the return of spring ; but they pil- 
lowed tfiemselves upon diamonds, they fettered 
themselves with gold, and they have been chilled to 
death." 

" Vastly pretty and poetical I" said Lady Clara ; 
** ' most musical, most melancholy T" 

" And moat true. But I am forgiven now, am I 
not ?" he asked, as his dark eyes looked tenderly 
into those of the lady, and he bent down to press 
her hand to his lips ; " like Adam, when driven from 
£den,I am going forth — think of me, dearest Lady 
Clara, in an hour hence ; or rather, I would say* 
and run all risk of your calling me a coxcomb, think 
of me for an hour hence— 5 am going to — " he 
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pansedy raised his «yes again steadily to hers, and 
laughed — ^** to woo T— his iaoghter was echoed—* 
/'to be tender under the influence of champaign, 
and agreeable from the insphration of turtle — ^to 
flttdrfnur sentiment about spaniels, to play propriety, 
to 'sigh like furnace,' and to become, in short, what 
is termed in the drama *a wcdking gentleman,' — 
and I shall be eloquent, for I carry a talisman with 
me." 

Frank pressed his hand gracefully on his heart ; 
returned the whispered farewell of his hostess, and 
departed. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

Had Miss Parsons cherished a doubt that Mr» 
Harcourt's search for a stray reel of cotton was a 
mere subterfuge, that doubt would have been re- 
moved when he appeared in a full suit of mourning 
two days afterward at the breakfast-table— posi- 
tively mourning for Mr. Everard Wilkins I Now, 
as Miss Parsons mentally argued, if Mr. Harcourf 
did not consider himself identified with the Wil* 
kinses, would, he wear black for a person he never 
saw, belonging to a family with which he was not 
in any way connected T The good lady had no 
one to gainsay the validity of her conclusions ; and 
consequently she decided in her own mind, and 
perfectly to her own satisfaction, that he certainly 
would not There was however one ramification 
of the subject on which she could not bring herself 
lo feel equally satisfied^-ndie believed that she was 
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no favourite with Mr. Harcourt ; and with his influ- 
ence over the mind of the widow, what would be 
the probable result to herself? Expulsion from the 
family-circle,, beyond ail doubt, was her immediate 
and very uncomfortable conclusion, — uncomfort- 
able, for harsh and arbitrary as Mrs. Wilkins cer- 
tainly was, she had iievertheless become, as it were, 
a part of Miss Parsons's existence ; and the good 
things in her gift had by long use grown into abso- 
lute necessaries with the worthy spinster* How 
Miss Parsons wished that the world did not contain 
very young men, handsome young men, and above 
all, needy young lawyers — how she wished that Mr. 
Frank Harcourt in particular had never been intro- 
duced by stupid Mr. Marsden in Baker-street, or 
that Mrs. Wilkins had been less susceptible. Here 
was the result of the turtle, and the cafe noir ! And 
the good lady wound up her cogitation by sighing 
to herself that veir commonplace ejaculation — who 
would have thought it I 

But Miss Parsons might have spared herself all 
these melancholy musings, for in becoming the hus- 
band of Mrs. Wilkins, the young barrister had no 
intention of becoming her companion .also; the 
situation of Miss Parsons had indeed, through his 
means, been a sinecure for the last few months, but 
the time was approaching when he would no longer 
encroach so. largely on her privileges — ^Mr. Har- 
court in the pursuit of a ^wealthy wife, and Mr. 
* Harcourt in possession of seven thousand a-year, 
would be two very distinct individuals. It was a 
sad pity that the bridegroom de jure and the com- 
panion de facto could not conveniently ciome to a 
liill understanding on this point — ^what hours of sad 
anticipation it would have saved poor Miss Parsons ! 

** < Happy they, the happiest of their kind 
When gentle stan unite,' " — 
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murmured Frank, as he took the hand of Mrs* WiU 
kins to lead her to a seat, and then placed himself 
besiide her : '^ I am an early visiter, my dear madam, 
but I trust nevertheless a welcome one-^Miss Par- 
sons, rU trouble you to close that door q.t my back : 
I never c^n survive a draught." 

'* Confirmation strong" was this to the suspicions 
of Miss Parsons, but she closed the door in silence, 
and resumed her seat. Mr. Harcourt had hitherto 
waited upon himself, or employed a servant. 

'^ I am flattered by your consideration," said Mrs. 
Wilkins, as she glanced at Frank's mourning habit. 

** Consideration ! — my dear Mrs. Wilkins, I es- 
teemed it a duty not to appear before you otherwise 
than as I am ; pray do not talk of consideration." 

^' Humph r coughed Miss Parsons ; but no one 
heeded her. 

** You do not eat, Mr. Harcourt ; you are not 
well," said the widow, anxiously, *• is there any thing 
that I can procure which you would prefer to what 
is before you 7 I am always wretched when I see 
people refuse their breakfast." 

** I desire nothing but what is before me," replied 
Frank, with emphasis, as he turned his eyes full 
upon the lady : ^* I can desire nothing more ; but do 
not be wretched on my account ; I am so perfectly 
the creature of feeling and impulse, that I cannot 
compel myself to an^ thing." He did not consider 
it necessary to mention, that in order to play off 
this pretty piece of sentiment with comfort to him- 
self, he had previously breakfasted at home. '' But 
you, my dear madam, you; who are so kindly sus- 
ceptible of the well-being of others, you must allow 
me to forbid your being thus careless of yourself." 
Mrs. Wilkind was about to deprecate the idea of 
her appetite being more vigorous than his own, but 
the words were arrested on her lips by the termU 
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nation of bis address : ^ Remember, my kind frieiid'^ 
that we do not live only for ourselves ; there lire 
cases where we are called upon to take care of our 
health for the sake of otiiers to whom we are dear.*^ 
And he concluded this exquisite theory by compel- 
ling the lady to its practice. 

Meanwhile Miss Parsons dispensed tea and cofr 
fee» and was suffered to fast or feast as she pleased : 
the wretchedness of the hostess did not extend to 
her ; and as she wisely considered that it was as 
well to enjoy the good things of life while they 
were still attainable, she quietly went on with her 
meal, undisturbed by sentiment which she could not 
cooiprehend, and feelings which she had never ex* 
perienced. 

Breakfast was over ; and Mrs. Wilkins found 
fifty little commissions for Miss Parsons to execute 
-—out-of-door commissions ; and it so chanced that 
the shops lay veiy wide of each other; in fact. Mist 
Parsons, as she tied on her cloak, slipped her .feet 
mto her clo^s, and clutched her umbrella, looked 
with some dismay at the clouds, which, like heavy 
curtains of black, seemed as though a touch would 
bring them down about her ears. • 

Frank smiled as she withdrew from the room : 
he glanced from the widow's sables to his own ; ani 
could have laughed as he remembered that they 
were then about to enjoy one of those tete-a-tetes 
so coveted by lovers. He was at a loss how to 
commence the colloquy : and he sat for a while 
gazing upon the lady, and internally hoping thajt she 
would relieve him from his dilemma ; but no, there 
be sat, and there sat Mrs. Wilkins, her head averted^ 
and her eyes fixed on Zoe, who was panting for 
breath, between heat and repletion, at her feet* 

" This will never do !" was his mental ejacula- 
tion ; and edging^ hia chair oearer to that of the iady» 
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he tenderly pressed her hand, and began in a depre^ 
eating tone, " Have I emended past forgiveness T— 
and was the tender solicitude which you expressed 
for my welfare merely intended to impose on 9 
third person? Speak, my dear, my kind friend — 
speak, and assure me that I am needlessly torment- 
ing myself 

" Offended !" murmured the lady ; " why should 
you have offended ? — surely you cannot have such 
a fear/* 

" But your silence — ^your averted eyes — *^ 

" Do you wonder that I am silent, my dear Har- 
court ? — that in the very happiness of my heart at 
having won a love like yours, I rather shun your 
gaze?** 

" Amiable candour T sighed Frank ; ** how have 
I merited such a destiny ! — and will you indeed be 
mine ? — mine before the whole world ? If a life 
of care and devotion can indeed repay the gift of 
this dear hand — " 

" If it can repay it ?" echoed the lady, with a 
tender smile ; " what would it not repay ? can any 
thing in this life bear comparison with a pure and 
disinterested affection V* 

^* I should think not," said Frank ; but he was by 
no means certain of the fact. 

** I shall place all that I possess unhesitatingly in 
your hands, my dear Frank ; I should be unworthy 
of your preference did I withhold any thing from 
your generous devotedness. My own. wants are 
few ; my own tastes are simple : — ^in these respects 
I feel that you resemble me." 

" Wonderfully !" ejaculated the young barrister* 

** There is one point on which I may as well con- 
sult you at once. Miss Parsons has become in- 
qoisitive and taciturn of late ; would it not be as 
well to let her visit her friends? She has been 
L2 
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with me nineteea years^ and during t&at time tkt 
ImsneTer left me for a day :: I could not q>Qre her; 
I was an isolated being — and the dogs, too, they re- 
quired attendance ^ but now I shall not miss her i» 
your dear society^and Harrison shall be for a time 
my master of the hounds." Mrs. Wilkins lai^hed 
at the conceit ; so did Frank ; but he nevertheless 
bad no wish to see Miss Parsons depart from Ba- 
ker-street, and leave the widow wholly on hi» 
hands : no, no ; — that would never do ^ and he had 
a shrewd suspicion that when once the companioR> 
had left her present home, it was never intended . 
Aat she should return to it. Franks however, had 
decided otherwise : Miss Parsons would be as ne^ 
eessary to his establishment after his marriage as 
the hall lamp. She must be the Bafety-valve for 
tiie lady's ill-humour. Who wouM listen to her 
eomplaints of club-houses, her murmurings againsi 
routs, and operas, and races, and sailing-parties, if 
Miss Parsons were dismissed? To whom couki 
die unfold her disappointment and her griefs, if the 
patient, the praettsed companicm, vtere not at her 
aide to listen T 

All this flashed across the mental vinon of Frank 
with the speed and force of electricity ^ his wife 
would see so little of him that she must have some 
one with her, to preserve her from the attacks of 
the blue devils ; her venting her anger upon hin» 
was so totally out of the question, that aome obliging 
individual must be paid for enduring it : and who 
couM be so well cakulated for the post of honour 
as she who had so long and so patiently filled the 
situation? 

^Nay, nay, do not discard poor Miss Piarsmis 
just at the moment when she may be made so very 
useful," said Frank ; *^ there are ten thousand little 
services whicb she will perform to adimratioB ; aad 
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thereby saye you a world of tiiougfat* Tou will be 
worn to death if you have to arrange every thing 
for everybody: I will (positively not hear such a 
aeheme talked of: if Miss Parsons has lived for 
nineteen years without seeing her friends, her sen^ 
tibilities must be pretty well stagnant by this time, 
and she will not suffer from a prolonged separation.'' 

** Asyou please," replied Mrs. Wilkins*; "it is a 
matter of so little importance that there is no merit 
in ceding the point." 

How wayward is human nature ! How often da ' 
we sigh for that of which the very pros^ct of pos- 
session afterward inspires dread ! It was thus with 
Frank. If he had, while he considered the hand of 
the widow unattainable, suffered himself at times to 
dwell on certain deficiencies both of mind and man- 
ner, — how much more palpable did they become, 
how much more frequent and faring did they 
appear, when he reflected how soon he would be 
called upon to blush for them in the person of his 
wife I — his wife 1 1 And was this to be the termina- 
tion of all his mentol sketches of Mrs. Frank Har- 
court ? Of the loved one who was to be pillowed 
on his heart, and guarded as the apple of his eye? 
Yes, truly, the important words were said — the de- 
cision was made— his fate v^ras decided. Verily, 
Frank Harcourt, it was a pill which required 
gilding! 

How very seldom does our after-Hfe imbody fbrdi 
the bright visions of our youth* f — persons, places, 
circumstances, all alike fail in their turn to fill up 
the outline sketched by our young fancy : or, if in- 
deed they sometimes do so, it is with such deep and 
fearful shades that we scarcely recognise our ori- 
ginal idea. Perhaps it is better thus, for youth is a 
wayward theori^; and the poetry of early life 
would blend but badly with the realities of the 
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worlcf. If every heart could inhabit its own Eden, 
society and social usages must stagnate ; and worse 
than all, we should forget that we are mere travel- 
lers in a strange land ; and^ instead of following the 
highway leading to our destined country, we should 
one and all turn aside from the path, to linger in 
sunny spots more congenial to our tastes ; or loiter 
idly among flowers and perfumes, until that night on 
which morning rises no more should overtake us in 
our wanderings, and find us unable to pursue our 
proper, course. Many of us have an ingenious 
method of rendering tb^ path of life narrower and 
more tortuous than it really is by embracing fantas^ 
tic and empty imaginations of our own, — ^holding a 
veil before the sun which is willing to shine upon us, 
— and, to use a homely simile, gomg through every 
kennel the longest way. Frank was one of these : 
as he left Baker-street he began to commiserate his 
own fate. Young, handsome, and ambitious, his 
aspiring nature had served him no farther than to 
wm for him the love of Mrs. Wilkins I He dwelt 
not on his own determmed asency, but he amused 
himself by cursing his unlu^y stars that Fortune 
had done no more for him. When he endeavoured 
to reflect only upon the advantages of his position, 
he found it impossible not to recur to the penalties 
which were attached to it : like a paper kite, he no 
sooner soared into the clouds, than the unlucky 
string drew him back again to earth. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Upon my veracity, Lancaster, you are plajring 
vour cards very badly : if Lady Clara is so soon to 
have an attentif, you have a prior right to be the 
man : only last Saturday you left her dox as though 
vou felt that you were de trop, and that Mr. Some- 
body, who is no one knows who, and who comet 
from no one knows where, had the game in hit 
own hands." 

" He was welcome to it,** was the laconic reply. 

^ He's a handsome fellow," pursued Lovell ; ^ that 
must be admitted on all hands ; but the intimacy is 
certainly a very remarkable one. — ^I wonder Nichols 
does not interfere." 

'*I understand he is Nichols's bosom jGriend,'^ 
jrawned Lord Lancaster. 

A general laugh followed the remark. 

^ It looks extremely like it, certainly," said Ne* 
viUe ; '* 1 called the other mornrog as soon as I was 
off euard, with some new music that I had promised ^ 
to Lady Clara : she was denied ; but Harcourt't 
cab was at the door, and the puppy had the ^as- 
surance to- nod to me from the very steps as he 
walked into the hall, without asking a question." 

" A lesson for you^ Neville," said Lovell, dryly ; 
** always hold your tongue, and take every thing for 
granted : if you once begin to ask questions, it's all 
over with you. Harcourt was determined that 
Lady Clara should be at home, and at home she ac- 
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tunity of deciding for herself, and you were shat 
out : the inference is palpable.'' 

'< I never held my tongue in my life/' said Lord 
George Luttrell ; *' I ahvays said what I thought 
from a boy — ^it's a bore hot to say what you thinks 
isn't it ? I remember some years ago that I had 
an^ld maiden aunt, Lady Winifrid Weth^rall, as 
rich as Croesus, and as ugly as Charybdis, — she 
always said I was very caixlid — liked me for it— 

S'eat bore when people don't always like you for 
e same thing, isn't it? One day, she asked me 
what the world thought of her — ^told her directly. 
She died soon after — ^great bore for her to die just 
then, for she hadn't time to forgive me, — left her 
money to endow an hospital — ^tore up her first will, 
and disinherited me. Great bore I — have hated old 
maids ever since— no wonder, is it ?" 

" Another illustration of my theory," said Lovell : 
'' though I started it on very slight groundis, Lut* 
trell has at once strengthened my position. De- 
pend upon it, there are many accomplishments 
much less difficult of attainment than learning 
when to hold your tongue ; yes, and there is as de- 
cidedly and as unquestionably great self-denial in 
practising the art when known. A few ill-judged 
and ill-timed words have frequently marred a man's 
fortunes, both morally, socially, and politically ; lost 
him his mistress or his election ; and taught him a 
lesson which he has remembered throughout exist- 
ence. How commonly do we hear the exclamation 
— * oh, that I had but held my tongue I' — How sel- 
dom do we profit by having heard it 1" 

^* Lovell is quite oracular," whispered Lord Lan- 
caster. 

*^ I have earned the privilege of being so on this 
point," said Lovell; '*1 paid pretty dearly for the 
lesson," 
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*<Let us have the proof," exclaimed Neville, 
** and you shall be free to prose another hour by the 
clock." 

" Ten minutes will suffice. Some years ago I 
put up for : I was tolerably sure of my elec- 
tion, for I had agreed to pay a round sum for the 
honour of representing the * free and independent 
electors' of that distinguished borough in parliament. 
When I arrived in the town, they gave me a din- 
ner ; and the mayor introduced me to the corpora- 
tion, and the corporation introduced me to the 
freemen ; and I presented them with a fat buck, and 
they very Condescendingly accepted of it : and the 
mayor proposed my health, and made a speech, 
setting forth my perfect fitness for the senate and 
the council ; and I returned thanks, and made an- 
other, in which I perfectly coincided in all the sen- 
timents and opinions of the worthy and intelligent 

chief magistrate : and the ^ood people of were 

delighted with me, and with my modesty and my 
oratory, and the liberal price which I had con- 
sented to pay for the privilege of calling them my 
constituents : we were mutually pleased, and 

* All went meny as a marriage bell.' 

But the hours sped on — ^the mayor was a bachelor ; 
and we drank more wine, aiid made more speeches ; 
and the less sober we became, the more determined 
we were to be oratorical : and it so chanced that 
at length, overcome by ambition and bad claret, I 
rose once again to speak, and I did speak ! some- 
what confusedly, no doubt, but, nevertheless, only 
too intelligibly. I had, in the hilarity of the table, 
suffered the point of my situation totally to escape 
me ; my principles (for I had principles, though I 
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then sacrificed them to expediency) were strongly 
in favour of purity of election. I spoke as I felt— 
I discoursed volubly and earnestly for full half an 
hour on bribery and corruption, venal representa- 
tion, and the enormity of rotten boroughs'l Mayor^ 
aldermen, and electors, all stood, or rather sat, 
affhast : my speech was honoured at its conclusion, 
like the toasted memory of a dead monarch, with 
solemn silence; and 1 believe that I ultimately fell 
prostrate on my laurels,— for shortly afterward I 
was carried home to my hotel to bed.** 

" And what was the result T 

^* Just such as might have been anticipated : I 
rose the next day with hes^vy eyes and throbbins 
temples, and just crawled down to the .Town Half 
in time to hear my opponent, Jeremy Slender, Es- 
quire, whom I had outbidden for the borough, unani* 
raously elected,** 

A volley of laughter succeeded the narration. 

" The joke is a good one, doubtless," said Lovell ; 
•* nevertheless, had I known when to hold my tongue, 
I should have secured my seat.** 

" Your mischance reminds me of an anecdote," 
said Neville, " with which I will strengthen your 
theory. When I was at Oxford, the Professor of 
Oratory was Mr. C * * * *. One of the conditions 
annexed to this professorship is, as you are aware, 
celibacy : nevertheless Mr. C * * * * wooed and won 
a fair lady, whose attractions were too great for his 
prudence ; . but the worthy professor did not call 
upon his academical friends to inform them of what 
he had done; on the contrary, he quietly pursued 
his usual routine of duty, and during four years his 
marriage remained unsuspected : at length the cir- 
cumstance transpired, and an official personage 
waited upon him to ascertain the fact. * Mr. C ♦ * * *,* 
said the somewhat unwelcome visiter, * I under- 
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stand that you are married, and have been for some 
time.* 

" The professor bowed. 

" ' Pray, sir, how, after taking such a step, has it 
occurred that you have held your professorship T 

" * Simply,' was the reply, * because I have held 
my tongue.' " 

" The anecdote is a good one,'^ observed Lovell. 

" And authentic," said the guardsman. 

" I have no doubt of it ; and it is but one in- 
stance among many of the truth of my position. 
There are men who affect to think that all earthly 
wisdom consists in a set of well-assorted phrases 
and startling opinions, — ^but I maintain that there 
may be even more wisdom in knowing when to 
hold youi* tongue." 

" What a pity it is that our club does not boast a 
reporter," said Neville : " really we are quite edify- 
ing this morning." 

**I'm very glad it doesn't," remarked Lord 
George, with a self-gratulating nod ; " great bore to 
have all one's remarks registered in black and 
white— one can't always talk for print ; and then 
one looks so devilish silly on paper." 

"But you, Luttrell, who are always ready to 
' point a moral and adorn a tale,' " said Ix)vell, " you 
have no cause to deprecate the interference of the 
swift-fingered stenographers." 

" It's hard upon a good many individuals, though," 
said 'the lordling, compassionately: ''Lancaster, for 
instance, who's a bad talker — it would be a great 
bore for him.** 

" Not a whit," laughed Lovell ; ** the splendour 
of his sentences compensates for their scarcity : it 
is your piebald conversationists who would be the 
sufferers — ^your men of pet words and silly phrases." 

Lord George looked pleased: he was one of 

Vol. IL— M 
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those unlucky individuals vfho are always pleased 
in the wrong place; and he laughed tmth those wlio 
were laughing at him, in his own peculiar anti-sen- 
sible way, 

^<Gk)t a lame horse,^ said the lordlin^, after a 
pause sufficiently long to enable him to seize a new 
idea ; " can't go out of town, though the governor 
has written to say that I'm wanted in Hertfordshire 
— obliged to see Raffle three times a day, for fear 
he should be neglected — ^great bore to have a good 
horse neglected, isn't it ?" As he asked the ques- 
tion. Lord George was particularly attracted by his 
own reflection in an opposite glass, and he continued 
without waiting for a reply — " Grimsley mav say 
what he likes about Nug^e, but after all Buckmas- 
ter's the man for a waistcoat — a great deal depends 
Qn the waistcoat, — ^bore to have an ill-made waist- 
coat." There was the silence of a second, and 
then he concluded by saying, " Very difficult to get 
a match — don't know of a match, any of you, do 
you?" 

'* What do you want ?" asked Lovell, looking 
quietly up from a newspaper which he held in. his 
hand ; " is it a wife or a waistcoat ?" 

" Not a wife," said Lancaster ; " there he could 
never meet with a match ; ' none but himself can be 
his parallel,' — ^le monde ne contient pas de quoi !" 

" Not a waistcoat," followed up Neville ; " for he 
said yesterday that he had one for every day in the 
year — ^like Fonthill Beckford's porcelain breakfast- 
cups." 

" A horse, a horse," broke in Lord George ; " a 
match for Raffle — I'm ^ing to start a mail phseton 
— ^I'm sick of cabs ; tailors go out now-a-days in 
cabs to take measures — great l)ore to be taken for a 
tailor." 

"Very great bore," responded Lovell; "now/ 
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run no such risk, for Tin never sufficiently well- 
dressed ; it is quite another thing with you/' 

** Harcourt is oiie of the best dressed men in 
town," said Neville ; " 1 have often remarked it — 
always fitted to an inch.** 

" I suspect that he is just now " remarked Lovell, 
in his peculiar manner. 

" Revenons k nos moutons " laughed Lancaster, 
from the sofa. 

" ' Still harping on my daughter,' " followed up 
the guardsman. 

" O — h !" ejaculated Lord George, like Kemble 
taking Macready's joke, when the smile had left the 
lips of his companions ; " you mean Lady Clara — 
great bore to have such a wife." 

"As how V* asked Lovell. 

Lord George was posed for a moment; for 
though he sometimes knew what he meant, he could 
very seldom express it : " So soon after marriage, 
you know." 

"To have such a wife so soon after marriage V^ 
repeated Lovell, inquiringly. 

** Yes, flirting, and all that kind of thine" — ^Lord 
George had just caught another idea by me tail, — • 
" preparing for her appearance at Doctors' Com- 
mons." 

"Fy» fy; 'no scandal about Qeeen Elizabeth!' 
I hope," exclaimed the guardsman ; '* a pure Pla- 
tonic !" 

" C'est le metier des femmes," drawled Lancaster. 

" FU bet a hundred to ten that she starts with 
Harcourt," said Lord George. A bet is always an 
Englishman's method of bolstering up a shallow 
argument, or supporting a defective position. 

No one spoke. 

"A hundred to five," repeated the lordling. 

^ A safe bet — ^we're none of us young enough," 
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said Nevfllei as he drew on his §lov«s; "every 
editor of a mottling paper has the important para- 
graph ready written by this time." 

And with this concluding compliment to the pro- 
priety and prudence of their common, friend, the 
parties separated. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" I MUST be permitted to remark," observed the 
Countess of Blacksley, in that tone 

" As who shall say, * I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark' " — 

'< I must be permitted to remark that the sacrifices 
which my niece Lady Clara Nichols has made 
should entitle her, and moreover certainly do entitle 
her, to make a stand on this point." 

'^ I am at a loss to understand the nature of those 
sacrifices, I confess,''. said Nichols, quietly, as he 
glanced round the apartment. 

^* You are obtuse, sir," sneered the countess ; 
<^ has she not sacrificed her rank in lifer-rhas she not 
lost caste ?" ^ 

" Really, madam," replied the husband, who had 
become sufiiciently inured to those needle-pointed 
sarcasms, which from their cojistant recurrence at 
length merely pricked, having lost their power to 
wound ; " I am so utterly wearied by all the cant 
of caste, and rank, and exclusiveness, that I now 
hold it at its proper price ; and you mpst pardon 
me if I assure you that it is a verv paltry one." • 

" Mr. Nichols brings every thing to the same 
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test,'^ remarked Lady Clara; ''he has a mental 
leger, and an intellectual day-book.'* 

** This is from the point, however," resumed 
Lady Blacksley j " let us understand the thing at 
once. Do you, or do you not mean, Mr. Nichols^ 
to leave to my niece and Lord Somerville's daugh- 
ter the fall liberty of action." 

" I mean to leave to your ladyship's niece and to 
my .wife, only such liberty of action as shall he re- 
spectable for her, and satisfactory to myself—" 

" Respectable !" echoed Lady Clara, with a shrug, 
and a glance at her aunt. 

"Yes, madam, I repeat the word, respectable r 
it is one, the meaning of which, if I am to credit the 
common gQSsip of the clubs, you are rapidly forget- 
ting ; I know not how far suqh may be lie pnvi- 
lege of a peer's daughter, but it is in no degree that 
of a citizen's wife. If you merit the light tone and 
the lighter words in vhich you are now mentioned, 
I am, in some points, perhaps, the person to blame ; 
should the tone become more decided, and the words 
less guarded, yours shall be the fault. Once for allj 
we must understand each other: Joseph Nichols 
may have been a weak, but he will never be a good- 
natured husband 1" 

"You run no risk of such an implication." 

" I am glad of it : be assured that should the 
designation be aj^lied to me, it will prove a mis- 
nomer." 

" And your resolution is, that Lady Clara shall 
leave town, now, in the height of the season?" said 
Lady Blacksley, half-interrdgatively ; " may I in- 
quire what reason she is to advance for such a pro- 
ceeding?" 

" Her desire to oblige me, if she be at a loss for a 
better." 

Lady Clara laughed bitterly. <* Such a reason 
M2 
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would be inadmissibley from the simple fact of its 
gaining no credence. Shall I writ^ myself a sim- 
pleton?" 

" As you please." 

'^ Understand, Mr. Nichols/' she resumed, impa- 
tiently ; " that if— mark you, I say if I consent to 
this antipodean arrangement, I shall remunerate 
myself for the sacrifice ; I shall fill my house vrith 
guests, never stir without four horses, and make 
your establishment the wonder and the gaze of the 
county." 

^< I can countenance no sudi empty and idle foU 
lies 'r I owe a duty to the neighbourhood which I 
will fidfil ; while, as certainly, I will not suffer the 
scum of — but I am wrong to adopt a bitterness of 
tone where the subject is so unworthy of emotion. 
I appear harsh, dictatorial ; I am sorry that such a 
necessity is thrust upon me ; and I have not yet lost 
the hope that we may still learn to think alike on 
these points." 

" Never I" said Lady Clara, vehemently ; " and it . 
is well that I have been forewarned of the state* of 
exile to which you had destined me ; but you are 
deceived, sir, in your estimate of my forbearance ;— 
do you think that I niarried to be shut up for hours 
with you tete-St-tete in a gloomy country place ? — 
do you think that I could do it ? — What have we in 
common V 

" Nothing," said Nichols, placiclly. 

" The idea is preposterous !" ejaculated the 
countess, disdainfiilly : ** inouie I barbarous ! If 
you are determined to go, Mr. Nichols, why, go 
you must ; but Lady Clara does not wish to leave - 
town." 

«* Say, madam, is resolved not to leave town," 
interposed her niece. 
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. ** Then the affair is decided," said the countess, 
with perfect sang froid. 

" It is," acquiesced Nichols : and turning towards 
his wife, whose cheek was yet flushed, he added 
gravely, "But remember, Clara, that should you 
one day look back upon the arrangement of this 
hour with regret, it is of your own making ; heaven 
is my witness how little I have sought — ^how little 
I had foreseen such an utter wrenching asunder of 
eveiy tie between us — " 

L^dy Clara looked up inquirindy, and the 
countess interposed with an uneasy Tai^h; "One 
would really imagine that you were going to turn 
hermit, Mr^ Nichols, and live and die among the 
oaks and elms." 

" No, madam, I have no such design ; but I shall 
carry away with me the consciousness of having 
no longer a home : of having forfeited all chance of 
ever possessing one ; I shall know that the brand 
is on me, and that I am fated to wander unloved 
and unloving through the crowd of life^ — ^I can never 
be fooled twice. If Lady Clara and myself part in 
our present spirit, in that spirit only shall we ever 
meet again. She may share alike my purse and 
my name, but those are the only things which we 
shall ever again have in common. I am now fully 
awakened uom the dream which has so long de- 
luded me, and I am not one to be misled twice by 
the same phantasy. If, on the contrary, she is 
willing even now to see the justice of my determina- 
tion, and to submit to it, I will be the .first to bury 
the past in oblivion. It is for her to decide." 

" Submit ! determination !" echoed Lady ClaAi, 
roused from her temporary astonishment ; " these 
are most matrimonial words, it must be confessed 
— ^new to Div ears, and not more new than dis-, 
agreeable. I have never yet learned to submit^ and 
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I am unlikely now to study the art Your ladyship 
will concede, I ain sure, that lAr. Nichols adopts a 
novel method of persuasion : one as high-bred ai 
it is conciliatory," 

The countess shrugged her shoulders, and moved 
towards the window. 

Mr. Nichols also rose from his seat, and approach- 
ing his wife, he addressed her in a tone of cold 
courtesy, through which a slight i^adness was at 
times perceptible, though he struggled to suppress 
it : •" Pass over the ill-chosen terms which have so 
disgusted you. Lady Clara ; there was little occa- 
sion for me to deepen your scorn by words ; my 
life has been one of such uneventful character, I 
have been so long accustomed to unvarnished 
honesty of speech, that perhaps I am somewhat 
deficient in the worldly tact which spreads a smooth 
surface over the roughness of original meaning — I 
will word my expostulation anew, and willingly ; 
for, believe me, it is not easy to stand by with a 
quiet pulse, to contemplate the subversion of your 
dearest hopes. We have probably both been self- 
dSceived : our anticipations have been suffered to 
outrun our reason: our eyes are now partially 
opened ; but shall we, therefore, throw from us our 
still-remaining prospect of domestic peace V 

" Domestic peace is the chimera of young ladies 
and gentlemen in their teens," flippantly interposed 
Lady Clara : " we are beyond its influence." 

" I fear we are," replied Nichols, with a sigh, 
which proved the utterness of his conviction of the 
fact. "Yet if there were still a chance, however 
remote, however* slight — ^but I will hope that there 
is one — ^Lady Clara, for my sake, for your own — 
liay, do not sipile in scorn at the appeal ; for re- 
member that the world is adder-tongued, and even 
when the wound b cicatrized, the poison remaioEH- 
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for both our sakeg, then, pause ere you determine to 
turn that tongue upon each of us ; it is a sneer and 
a jest now — -bitter enough to bear even thus! but 
should it deepen, it will be a jest no longer ; it will 
be a blight, a j)olIuting breath which will poison the 
very springs of existence — ^trust me, ill-fame is as the 
Upas-tree, which withers all within its influence." 

" You romance, sir." 

" No, Lady Clara — I am too sick at heart to ro- 
mance. Once more I warn; you that if we now 
part, it will be for ever.^ 

"I have friends,' sir — firm friends; 1 have a 
home : neither will fail me, to humour the caprice 
of the man whom I have b'e€n unhappy enough to 
make my husband." 

"As you will, madam — ^you are then resolved?" 

"I have not yet said so; I have been talked 
down — overwhelmed with words — ^" 

" Surely, Clara, after such a conversation you 
cannot hesitate," broke in the countess. 

" Your ladyship is premature," was the reply ; 
'* there are other preliminaries to arrange ; Mr. 
Nichols will be polite enough to remember that I 
cannot be left — since to leave me is his lordly will I 
—a beggar." 

Nichols started — the truth flashed upon him ; this 
scene had indeed been anticipated ; he cursed the 
law of separate maintenance ; he felt that he had 
been duped, but he restrained himself, and Lady 
Clara spoke again. 

" There is another little fact also which it may be 
necessary to. recall ;" — she paused, and raised her 
eyes steadily and defyingly to his face — ** I have jbl 
father, and a brother — they are not obscure indi- 
viduals to be elbowed aside : they will ask, and they 
must be answered ; they will probably demand why 
Mr. Joseph Nichols abandons his wife — " 
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<< I will tell them at once, madam," said Nicholg, 
cutting short the taunt ; " simply because his wife 
has so willed it — ^because she thought it a pity that 
a praiseworthy and provident arrangement made at 
her marriage should not be Acted upon — because 
— shall I complete my reply?" he asked with sud- 
den sternness ; but the eye of Lady Clara sank un- 
der his excited and indignant glance, and she re- 
mained silent " Now, then, we thoroughly com- 
prehend each other," he resumed, after the pause 
of a second : " we can consequently speak plainly. 
I shall not shrink nor quail under any questioning ; 
and I shall rejoice to hear that you, Lady Clara, and 
those who have been your counsellors, abide the 
world's scrutiny witli equal calmness " 

'< I beg it to be distinctly understood, that I use no 
interference whatever in the affair," observed the 
countess. 

*'That explanation your ladyship must conde- 
scend to make to the world," said Nichols, dryly : " it 
will not be altogether unnecessary." 

Lady Blackslby bit her lip, and would have re* 
plied, but she was strangely at a loss for words. 

*' I shall, of course, mention this conversation to 
my father," said Lady Clara, in a tone of less arro- 
gance than that in which she had hitherto spoken : 
♦« he must decide for me." 

Nichols bowed : ^ I leave town on Wednesday 
week." He remained for an instant standing silently 
beside his wife, but she made no rejoinder; aiia» 
anxious to terminate a conversation which had sad- 
dened as well as disgusted him, be shortly after* 
^ard left the room. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

. «* TouJOURs perdrix P murmured Frank to him- 
self, as he sprang from his cabriolet, threw the reins 
to his groom, and entered the hall-door of Mrs. Wil- 
kins ; " really any thmg for a change — that is, any 
thing pleasant — would be quite a relief; — I must 
get married at once, or I shall never be able to 
stand it : — making love to a woman of seventy is 
decidedly the modern illustration of the mythologi- 
cal image of drawing water in a sieve— one's best 
ideas, one's prettiest metaphors fall still-bom, even 
after one is half-choked with the enormity of their 
utterance— and yet" — thus Harcourt continued to 
soliloquize as he ascended the stairs more leisurely 
than usual — ^** after all, so that the money be forth- 
coming, and the means of enjoyment with it, the 
difference between a young wife and an old one, 
like that in the weight of the live and dead fish with 
which Charles the Second hoaxed the wiseacres of 
the Royal Society, is merely ideal 1 So courage, 
Frank ; — and now for the.widow 1" _ 

The door of the well-known apartment yielded 
to his touch, and yet he stood at the threshold an 
instant ere he entered. The room had but one oc- 
cupant, and that one was not Mrs. Wilkins. The 
opening of the door had aroused from a revery, evi- 
dently a distressing one, for the tears yet rested on 
her cheek, a young and lovely female* She was 
dressed in the deepest mourning, and a shade of 
sadness, too decided for her years, clouded her fair 
white brow. 

As her eye met that of Harcourt, it flashed 
proudly; and she rose from her seat^and hastily 
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brushed away the tears which she felt were pro- 
faned by his unwfelcome gaze. The start, the re- 
cognition, were mutual : but nx>t sothe feeling which 
succeeded that recognition. The blood had man- 
tled the brow of Harcourt almost as deeply as her 
own; but no shame mingled with the surprise 
which was so visible in his countenance — in an in- 
stant he saw and felt that he was remembered— and 
the heartless libertine almost believed that remem- 
brance to be a triumph, even coupled, as it must be 
in the mind of the fair young creature before him, 
'with the memory of insult and alarm. Yes, she was 
indeed before him who had haunted his thoughts in 
despite of all his efforts to forget her — ^^standing 
timidly and tremblingly, though her proud and dis- 
dainful look might havecheated one less world- worn 
than himself into the belief that she met him with- 
out other feelings than those of cold, unmitigated 
scorn ; but there was a quiver in the lip, and a 
drooping of the eyelid, as his gaze met hers steadily, 
almost triumphantly, that told all her fear, her help- 
lessness^ to the practised and calculating eye of 
Harcourt. Who can she be ? and how came she 
here? were the questions which he mentally asked 
himself in the brief interval during which they stood 
face to face in silence. There tvas a shade of defi- 
ance rapidly gathering on either brow : with Agnes 
it was the timid defiance of insulted feminine pu- 
rity ; with Harcourt it was that of a bold, reckless, 
impa96ioned4ibertine. The injured are usually those 
who suffer the most deeply in a chance encounter 
with the individuals who have injured them: it 
was so here. Harcourt was the first to recover his 
self-possession, but his position was nevertheless one ^ 
of sufficient diflSiculty, for as yet he knew not under ' 
what circumstances his beautiful incognita had been 
added to the family circle of his betrothed wife— ' 
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that she was added to the family circle was abun- 
dantly evident ; she was surrounded by the thousand 
little articles so indispensable to a lady's work- table 
— her appearance, her dress, the perifect arrange- 
ment of her fine dark hair, all betrayed the lact of 
her domestication ; there was none of the flutter, 
the partial disarray, the restlessness of recent arrival 
about her : she was calm, and cold, and collected. 
Could she be an honoured and a cherished guest ? 
She looked too timid, too terror-stricken by the ar- 
rival of another who was unwelcome to her; too 
uncertain, as it seemed, of the extent of her own 
power of action, to feel herself " the observed of all 
observers," which from her beauty she must neces- 
sarily have been, had not some yoke bowed her 
young spirit. Could she be a dependant? He al- 
most hated himself for the suspicion as he looked on 
the high, proud brow, mantled by the rich blood of 
indignant recollection. — Still she did recollect : and 
on the faith of that worse than equivocal conscious- 
ness, he at length spoke. ■ 

'* Do not suffer me to disturb you, madam : pray 
resume your seat ; I am unused to be treated as a 
stranger in this house. And from you*' — the em- 
phasis brought the blood in deeper volumes to the 
cheek of Agnes, — ^^ from you I should doubly depre- 
cate all ceremonious observances:" 

' " I owe you none, sir, ceremonious or otherwise," 
faltered Miss Davenel, making a violent effort to 
subdue at once the easy self-possession of Harcourt ; 
'* I rose from my chair simply because I would not 
condescend to sit near one who, when he has 
chanced to occupy my thoughts, has ever done so 
as an object of di^st and avoidance." 
' ** That is a feeling to which I am so perfectly un- 
accustomed from your sex, madam," said Franks in 
on accent of -pique, '* that its very novelty will re^ 

Vol. II.— N 
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commend it ; but, if my memory serve me, there 
should be another object, doubtless of disgust and 
avoidance as well as myself, blended with your 
reminiscences of my unworthy person. Nay, never 
blush, «nadam, — with so unexceptionable an intro- 
duction, you must have felt quite consoled by his 
protection and support." 

Agnes preserved the silence of bitter emotion. 

" 1 have really some right to complain," pursued 
Frank, who felt that he had to contend with a ^rery 
unequal adversary, as he stood with a half-mocking 
smile, rocking to and fro the chair on the back of 
which he was leaning, until his companion should 
resume her seatc " I do not see why a fair lady 
should discard a true knight, to smile upon an ad- 
venturer — ^but all that is now gone by ; and if, as I 
suspect and hope, we are to meet frequently beneath 
this roof, I will promise to forget and forgive, like a 
well-disposed ypung gentleman, and we will shake 
hands and be friends." And as he terminated this 
harangue, Harcourt had the audacity to extend his 
hand to the orphan. , 

"Never, sir!" exclaimed Agnes, as she looked 
her heart's scorn on the excited young man ; "hever 
shall my hand be polluted by your touch. It may 
indeed be desirable for you to forget all that once 
passed between us — ^it is ever desirable to escape 
the consciousness of shame — but do not dream, sir, 
that / shall ever forget ; from your lips only have 
I been fated to hear the words of insult, and be 
assured that I shall remember them till my dying 
day." 

"As you please, madam," said Frank, as he 
thought how much more beautiful his incognita 
looked under tlie influence of indignation ; " then 
wa are to be foes, is it not so 7 to sleep in our har- 
ness like knights on a crusade, and be ever ready to 
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do battle ; we are likely, should my conjecture prove 
correct, to have a very stirring thne of it. You are 
provided with a squire ; I have one to seek — but I 
do not despair ; the trottoir, you know, madam, is 
prolific in such personages. Have you ever related 
that one little passage m your history to our worthy 
hostess ? If not, it will make an excellent story for 
the evening hearth." - 

Agnes involuntarily started : in an instant the 
thought how such a narrative, deepened and broad- 
ened by the lips of a man like the one before her, 
would be received by her stern and cold-hearted 
protectress, flashed across her mind ; and she felt 
all the wretched dependence of her present position 
with tenfold bitterness. 

Frank instantly saw his advantage, and remorse^ 
lessly pursued it : ** Do not let any consideration for 
me induce you to withhold the communication,. I 
entreat ; for our good friend Mrs. Wilkins will fully 
comprehend the probabiUty of a young man volun- 
teering to make the acqueuntance of a pretty woman 
walking alone in the streets of London, — it will be 
an excellent excuse also for improving our acquaint- 
ance, as it will prove to her that we are not entirely 
strangers to each other — ^in short, it will do an in- 
finity of good. She will be delighted with the nai- 
vete of the incident, and love us both the better for 
our candour. Is it not an excellent idea ?" 

Agnes did not reply ; she could not. She stood 
silently before him, with the' tear of insulted feeling, 
and the blush of offended modesty, struggling for 
mastery. The position of the intruder in the 
family of Mrs. Wilkins she could not define, but she 
fearfully felt that it must be that of one who knew 
well his own influence, or he had not dared to put 
on so bold a front, and to insult any individual 
neath her roof. 
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''You are silent, madam," resumed Frank, after 
a short interval. " Will you intrust the tale to my 
telling ? I will do no dishonour to the adventure. 
I will dilate on the beauty of the fair pedestrian — 
on the enormity of the idle * young man about town' 
who ventured to address her in the words of com- 

Climent — and on the prowess of the gallant young 
ero who threw down his gauntlet in defiance ; the 
tale shall not lose in the telling, or my name is not 
Frank Harcourt." 

"If such be indeed the name which you have 
disgraced," said Agnes, " I trust that it may never 
more offend my ear. If I shrank beneath the bold 
intrusive msult, which is my first memory of the 
individual who wears that name, I doubly scorn the 
mean, unmanly taunts with which I must now con- 
nect it. I leave you, shr ; I hope it may be to repent 
the wrong." 

As Agnes spoke, she moved proudly to the door ; 
which Frank, foreseeing her purpose, wA resolved 
to convince her of his perfect consciousness of the 
importance which she attached to. her secret, sprang 
forward, and opened for her with a profound bow 
of overacted deference ; and without the interchange 
of another word between them, she gained the son- 
tude of her chamber. 

Miss Davenel had scarcely left the room ere the 
wayward spirit of Harcourt led him to accuse him- 
self, not of a want of generosity, but of weakness, 
in his conduct during the late interview ; he blamed 
himself for a deficiency of tact, when a failure in 
temper only was the origin of his error; as he 
looked on the orphan, the memory of his mortifica- 
tion came bitterly across him, and he yielded to its 
influence. As soon as she had withdrawn, he re- 
membered 1h8. uncertainty with regard to her posi- 
tion in the house of Mrs. Wilki^s ; and he remeia^' 
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bered ako, that by his own rash conduct he was 
probably depriving himself of all future chance of 
winning the forgiveness and favour of the loveliest 
girl ujpon whom it had ever been his fortune to look. 
Frank had certainly never shown less self-posses* 
sion. It is a curious fact that wounded vanity is 
the most unmanageable of all feelings; we may 
suppress contempt — ^we may conceal dislike — ^we 
may teil indifference — ^we may forgive injury — but 
touch our vanity, and we recoil from the pressure, 
as thoi^h it probed a wound — mortify it, and the 
sting festers for ever. Perhaps Harcourt was even 
unusually morbid on this point, as only in that one 
solitary instance had he smarted beneath the feel- 
ing ; certain it is, that the recollection over-mastered 
him ; but now he could almost have blushed when 
he remembered the wantonness of his insulting lan- 
guage to the pale and gentle girl who had just quitted 
him ; he felt, he even avowed to himself, that the 
attack had been unworthy alike of a man and of a 
gentleman — and then — the policy of the proceeding 
was so undeniably, so palpably bad ! The second 
consideration was worse than the first : a few 
gentle words of apology, a flattering and fluttered 
affectation of self-abasement, a sigh or two, and a 
promise of amendment for the future, might set 
that to rights — might! must — for was she not a 
woman? "Yes, yes," murmured Frank, compla^ 
cently : — 

<< * She is a woman, therefore to be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won — ' ** 

But his uncompromising, his triumphant levity had 

Grhaps led her at once from his presence to that of 
rs. Wilkins ; nay, even now wnile. he was lying 
stretched along tfa!e sofa, speculating on the probable 
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effects of his late intemperate folly, those efibcts 
might be already in operation ! — ^the thought was 
not to be borne. In five minutes he had persuaded 
himself that it must be so, or why was not the widow 
even now beside him ? Her absence was unusual : 
she had hitherto always anticipated his arrival! 
"Better to know the worst at once,** ejaculated 
Prank, as he sprang from the sofa, and pulled the 
bell with an energy which threatened to alarm the 
whole household. 

" The worst of what ?** asked a well-known voice 
close to him, and he turned to meet the extended 
hand of Mrs. Wilkins. A servant obeyed the noisy 
summons, and was dismissed, which gave Frank 
tiihe to collect himself for a reply. 

"Nay, my dear Mrs. Wilkins," he said, in that 
tone of -deprecating tenderness which he kneve so 
well how to assume when it was likely to serve him 
with the sex: "what thihk you, save thoughts of 
yourself, could so deeply move me ? I have had a 
dream — a vision of idle hnport, but it is over now : 
you are beside me — ^v^U, charming, with a bright 
smile and a kind tone ; and the clouds of fancy are 
dispersed by your presence as by a fairy waiid. 
But you have played truant sadly to-day, I have 
been — let me see — ^yes, at least ten minutes in the 
house." 
♦ " And alone V^ asked the lady, suddenly. 

" Not all the time ; — there was a — ^" Frank glanced 
at the darkenmg brow of the widow, and compre- 
hended his position in an instant ; "a young person 
in the room when I arrived ; hemiming a shred of 
muslin, I believe ; but she disappeared, and left me 
to my reflections.'* 

"Vety proper,'' said Mrs. YHlkins, "I am glad 
die knows do well how to conduct herself. I am 
really sorry^ my dear Harcotirt, to have to request 



your forbearance for this additional eneumbnince; 
but the girl is distantly related to me, and having 
been left destitute^ I thought I could not in eommon 
decency let her starve ; and accordingly I have 
promised to take care of her.'^ . 

*' Entirely destitute, did you say?'' asked Har- 
court, with a peculiar feeling which he could not 
have explained even to himself. 

" Perfectly so : and under these circumstances, I 
thought if I could in any way make her useful in 
the house, she would be less expense here than else- 
where." 

" Admirably judged P said Frank, with a sup- 
pressed smile, ^ and now perhaps you will permit me 
to suggest an arrangement; I think I understood 
you to say, my dear Mrs. Wilkins, that Miss Parsons 
wished to visit her family — poor thing ! — such a wish 
is very natural and praiseworthy; and it appears to 
me that this would be an excellent opportunity of 
indulging her, while this — ^what is the young person's 
name?" 

" Agnes Davenel," said the widow. 

" While this Miss Agnes Davenel supplies her 
place. Need I hint that curious eyes are by no 
means desirable to either of us in our present posi- 
tion, my dear Mrs. Wilkins?" and as he spoke, 
Frank raised the hand of the lady to his lips, and 
sl^ mistook the smile of self-gratulation at his secretr 
hopes for one of tenderness towards herself: « If 
this Miss Davenel must become your inmate, we 
can fairly dispense with Miss Parsons: — ^how say 
you, my dear madam, do you approve of my sug- 
gestion?" 

**Can I do otherwise?" replied the widow: 
** when I know that v delicate conaderation for my 
feelings has induced you to make.it 1 It is an ex- 
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cellent thought Miss Parsons shall ecy-4hat is fie* 
cided, and Agnes Davenel shall suppty her place as 
far as she is capable of doine so : but I do not think 
she will ever be half so useful. She is willing to do 
any thing, but a sharp word drowns her in tears, and 
the very name of her parents sends her to her cham- 
ber weeping like a school-gii^l. Absurd, to bring up 
a girl, who is absolutely a bjeggar, with such silly 
ideas ! She could not have finer feelings, nor more 
sentimental whims, if she had ten thousand a year. 
She must learn to set oyer all this ; ,but she was 
brought up by a silly old grandmother, as melan* 
choly and as proud as herself, and it will take time 
to cure her of all her fancies. I can only determine 
never to attend to any of her complaints, but to let 
her get on as well as she can : and having in that 
way done my duty by her, I must trust to chance 
for the rest." - 

"A very wise resolution," said Frank, with affected 
sententiousness : ** girls have so many whims that* 
it is quite impossible to attend to them. For my 
own part, I shall never f^y the least attention to the 
fancies of any poor relation ; and if you, my dear 
friend, consult your own happiness and peape of 
mind, you will never listen to any folly of a diseased 
and morbid imagination." 

Harcourt spoke eandestly, for he was in earnest — 
yet he was not riffhtly understood : nor did he in- 
tend to be so — ^his lincy was running riot : he bad 
the hand of his betrothed bride in his, and he wa» 
dreaming wild and worthless dreams^ and drawing 
from her confiding though foolish affection his most 
tangible hopes of their realization. 

^ I hftve just left her in her room," pursued the 
unsuspecting vndow : ^she is lyeeping, silently it i» 
true, out aa bitterly as though she had not a good. 
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home — ^1 cannot help thinking that there is a lover 
in the case." Frank started, and became all atten- 
tion — "A young man brought her here." 

" Some adventurer," said Harcourt, with a bitter ' 
sneer. 

" Very possibly," was the reply. " But be he 
whom he may, I have forbidden him the house ; I 
detest every thing of the sort ; I will not lend my- 
self to the degradation of some pauper marriage^ 
and be cheated out of my reason by tales of love, 
and affection, and so forth." 

Frank felt as though he could have choked. 

" But we have talked enough of this strange girl," 
said Mrs. Wilkins, after a pause : " Fm sure I wish 
she had died in her cradle with lier foolish mother ; 
fine ladies without sixpence are an intolerable nui- 
sance—but you will bear with her for my sake, my 
dear Hai:court, will you not ? I will take care that 
to you she shall conduct herself with the respect 
and deference which are your due, or she shall not 
long enjoy a home in my house." 

'^Do not distress me by snch an appeal, my best 
friend ; for your dear sake, Agnes Davenel shall be 
an object of my especial interest," said Frank, 
gently. "Fear not, we shall soon show her the 
mllacy of such idle tears : she is but a child, you 
know, and we must treat her as such. As you 
justly say, we have talked enough of this strange 
girl, — ^and, now we will think only of ourselves^ 
When, my adored friend, when am I to hope that 
this dear hand — " 

** There's a frightful smell of burning in the house, 
ma'am," said Miss Parsons, bursting into the room, 
and spoiling one of Frank^s best attitudes : '^ but I've 
come to Mg you will not be alarmed, aa there^ar 
sothing the matter — it's only — ** 

R^y, Misa Parsons^ yon are unbearable T; 
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almost screamed Mrs. Wilkins, as she snatched her 
hand from the grasp of Harcourt ; " you' have* t^rii- 
j5ed me to death — I am absolutely sick — faint ; — * 
send Willis with my sal-volatile— do not bring it 
yourself— -do not let me see you again till I send for 
you. And now, my dear Frank," she asked, in a 
gentler tone, as the dopr closed behind the fright- - 
ened companion, — ^** what is it that you were going 
to ask?" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

AoNES Daybitbl did indeed, as Mrs. Wilkins had 
informed Harcourt, weep silent and heart-wrung 
tears when she reached her own chamber. She 
looked around her: every thing was stranee; there 
was no resting-place for affecUon. She thought of 
the past ; on one sunny spot only could her mem6ry 
rest ; all, save that one, vms a dreary blank ; stie 
rejflected.on the present, and she shrank shudder- 
ingly from the reality which it presented : a roof 
grudgingly and murmuringly granted, which could 
never be a home ; a protectress cdd and repelling, 
who could never be a friend ; the only one who 
loved her, forbidden to sooth her sorrows ; the only 
one she feared, lording it in her very presence, and, 
as it were, daring her to resent the insult. At 
length a smile wreathed her young lip : her thoughts 
had wandered into the fiiture^-^far, far away from 
the misery of the past, and the bitterness of the 
present ; they were vnth Eustace in an humble, but 
a happy home : she fancied the long bright morning,, 
dpent in quiet and contented usefuhiess; the cahxi 
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Iwilight, the hour of social conyerse, passed in words 
of tenderness and affection; and dearer still, the 
well-ordered and cheerful hearth, ^ay with its 
dancing light and its million associations ; how 
beautiful, how bland was the anticipation of such a 
home ! But the sand-p>ile of imagination soon 
crumbled away; and again she was seated in her 
solitary chamfcler in the house of her cold relative, 
beneath the same roof with the man whom she 
dreaded. Again the large, sad tears fell heavily on 
her cheek ; and had it not been that Eustace felt a 
pride in her beauty, she could have prayed, in the 
bitterness of her spirit, that it might pass away from 
her, even now, in her bright youth. 

''And how shall I write to him?" she mused: 
^ what can I say to shed over hi^ heart that peace 
which is now a stranger to my own ? I dare not 
tell him that- the bold bad man whom he, even 
gentle and loving as he is, hates so bitterly, I dare 
not tell him that he is Iiere — that we have met ; that 
again be has uttered words of insolence and scorn 
to me, a betrothed wife ; that he may be, for aught 
I know, an inmate of the house — now, indeed," she 
continued, passionately wiinging her hands, '' do I 
feel my utter helplessness, my miserable depend- 
ence T 

Agnes sat for awhile in an agony of grief, but 
after a time she rose ; resolutely wiped away the 
fast-coming tears, and knelt down in silent prayer. 
Long she continued pouring out her wounded spirit 
before the Being who hath power to heal the break- 
ing heart, and to raise up the drooping head. It 
was a beautiful sight to see that young and gentle 
gjrl seeking peace where alone it is to be found ; 
thus, casting her cares at the footstool of her God, 
and foi-gettmg the creature in the Creator. When 
ber prayer was endedy she looked up, and she was 
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no longer in tears ; and ere long she sat down to 
write the promised letter to Eustace. 

"Did I tell you that I am happy?" thus she 
wrote ; •** it were to wrong alike your affection and 
my own ; happiness and Eustace are now so blended 
in my heart that they must exist together. I am 
contented, if that be indeed content which, amid a 
stagnation of the spirit, teaches us to look calmly 
on our actual position; I am grateful, for have 1 
not great cause to be so? The thought of you, 
Eustace, the memory of your generous affection, 
would alone ensure my gratitude ; but I have still 
greater cause for thankfulness. I look around me 
on the houseless mendicants who wander beneath 
my window, and I remember that, like them, I 
might not have had a resting-place, but for His 
mercy who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ; 
and though I may sometimes weep in my solitude, 
still I am grateful. Eustace ! have you forgotten 
how often we looked together on the glorious sky of 
evening ? how we watched the deepening shadows 
of night stealing, like a sable veil, over the face of 
nature ? how we loved the soft, sweet, silver moon 
when she rose like some peaceful spirit, calmly and 
silently to her cloudless throne ? and how we fan- 
cied a thousand bright fables as we gazed upo'n the 
glittering stars? I love that hour still, Eustace, be- 
yond all others ; for then my heart is full of you and 
of your affection ; and when I sink to sleep, you are 
in my dreams : I look upon you, I listen to you, 
your low voice is in my ear, and in the depths of 
my spirit, and I am happy ihen ! And what though 
I awaken to feel that all is but a dream, will not the 
time come when I shall no longer fear to awakte T 
when my night-visions will but reflect the blessed- 
ness of the day whieh has preceded them ? 1% will 
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— it must. We are forbidden to lool^ upon each 
other. Merciful was the boon of thought ! that at 
least is| free ; and shall we not see each other men- 
tally throughout every hour of the long weary day ? 
Yes, Eustace ; of this happiness, at least, they can- 
not deprive your — Agnes." 

When she had closed her letter, the orphan sat 
for a time with her cheek resting on her hand ; had 
she dared to pour out the tenderness of her whole 
heart, what gentle things might she not have said to 
Eustace \ had she dwelt upon her affection, had she 
told him all her love, how difierently would that 
letter have been worded ; but Agnes felt that, even 
dear as he was, she could not do this ! It was the 
first time that she had ventured to trust the expres- 
sion of hpr attachment to ausht beyond a whisper ; 
and now her woman-cheek crimsoned, and her 
woman-heart beat quicher as she looked upon the 
paper whereon she had inscribed her first acknow- 
ledgment of passion. 

She was still in the same attitude, when a gentle 
knock at the door of her apartment startled her 
firom her revery. With a heightened colour, and a 
trembling, hand, she secured the letter, which was 
lying before her, and then bade her visiter enter; 
the door opened, and the meaningless countenance 
of Miss Parsons presented itself 

" Pray come in,'' said Agnes, as she rose firom her 
seat, and placed a chair for her unexpected guest : 
" you are very kind thus to visit me in my own 
apartment, more particularly as I am but sad society 
at present." 

Poor Miss Parsons had not been told that she was 
very kind for the last seventeen years, and as she 
seated herself, she looked up with quiet sdrprise at 
the fair girl who had just uttered the assurance. " I 

Vol. II.— 
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thought you were not well, and might require some* 
thing," she said, calmly ; " you looked but poorly 
when you came down this morning ; and as you do 
not yet know the ways of the house, I just came to 
tell you that you must ask for what you want, with- 
out waiting for Mrs. Wilkins to offer it to you ; she 
never orders any thing except for herself and Mr. 
Harcourt." 

Agnes had never felt the want of sympathy and 
kindness more than she did at this moment, and she 
looked her gratitude for the kindly forethought of the 
simple-minded companion ; but when she mentioned 
the name of the young barrister, the orphan started, 
and listened anxiously. Miss Parsons however con- 
tinuec) silent, having said all which she came to say, 
and being accustomed to confine her conversational 
efforts within the narrow limits of simple expe- 
diency. In fact, had Miss Parsons been by nature 
a model of garrulity when she entered the estab- 
lishment of Mrs. Wilkins, she could not have con- 
tinued such after the first six weeks. The widow's 
dialogues with her dependant consisted of assertion 
and dictation on the one side, and monosyllabic 
assent on the other. Of course, the associates of 
Mrs. Wilkins were cautious not to honour by any 
portion of their notice a person on whom she herself 
bestowed so liule of her own ; and thus Miss Par- 
sons had degenerated by degrees into a species of 
human dormouse, sleeping away one-half of her 
time, and eating and drinking during the remainder. 

A few seconds elapsed ere Agnes could command 
sufficient courage to ask, in a low voice — " Pray, 
madam, who is Mr. Harcourt?" 

Miss Parsons edged her chair still ck>ser to that of 
her companion ; gave a sort of convulsive clutch at 
her well-worn wig, which destroyed the propriety 
of its position ; and after taking a long look round 
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the apartment, as though she feared that every 
piece of fumitore which it contained possessed an 
ear to hear, and a tongue to report her communica- 
tion, whispered out, '^ I really don't know, Miss 
Davenel ; I wish I did." 

A^nes could have smiled at all the preliminary 
caution of the old lady when she considered in what 
it had terminated, had she not shuddered to reflect 
on the state of radral and miserable abasement 
which it betrayed; she sighed deeply, and con- 
tinued silent. 

After the pause of a few moments. Miss Parsons 
began to fidget on her chair ; there was something 
in the fair young creature beside her which won 
even upon her blunted and deadened feelings. 
Just at this time also her mind was unusually bur- 
thened by anxiety and doubt. She longed to com- 
municate to some one her fears and her suspicions: 
hitherto she had not met with any person who 
would listen to her, or in whom she dared confide ; 
but Agnes looked so gentle, and smiled so sweetly, 
that she felt sure that even if she could not assist, 
she would not betray her. 

Strange power of purity ! Agnes sat patiently 
and kindly waiting until Miss Parsons should either 
speak again or take her leave, wholly unsuspicious 
of the feelings of trust and confidence which were 
gradually deepening in the bosom of that single- 
hearted woman towards herself; at length, timidly, 
she gave utterance to her anxiety. 

"Who is he indeed. Miss Davenel? I do not 
know — Mrs. Wilkins does not know — no one knows : 
who he wishes to be, and who he will be before 
long is another thing, and one that everybody 
knows.'* Miss Parsons drew, a long breath, and 
turned a fKghtened glance on Agnes, as though she 
I^Qst repeated her want of caution. 
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" Who he will be ?" echoed Agnes, involuntarily. 

" Yes, yes ; who-he will too surely be,, soon," pur- 
sued the poor old lady, reassured by the sound 
of her companion's low, sweet voice. " I have 
watched, and I h&ve seen. Miss Davenel ; 1 have 
listened, and I have heard — I see you blame me," 
she continued, as she remarked the blush which 
mantled the brow of the orphan, and her instinctive 
recoil : " I knew that it was wrong; but remember 
that I looked and listened for my bread ; that I 
watched to learn if I were to be a beggar ; it is hard 
to be cast on the world in our old age, Miss Dave- 
nel, when health and strength are wasted — ^it is hard, 
very hard !" Miss Parsons paused, trembling at 
her own unusual vehemence; but the orphan, re- 
buked by her words and tone, hung her head meekly, 
as though in sorrow that she had thrust the barbed 
arrow yet deeper into the wound. 
' " When I was young," pursued Miss Parsons, "I 
felt as though I could have struggled against a world 
of sufFering ; I don't know how it is, but now I have 
only strength of purpose left to bend my neck to the 
yoke. Even if I had the means ot subsistence, how 
could I exist 7 1 have no will ; I am too old to 
strive for one — I have no hope ; I have outlived all 
that — what is to become of me ?" 

Tears were in the eyes of Agnes. ** I do not un- 
derstand you," she said, gently ; ** surely you have 
no intention of quitting your present home ?" 

" It will be no home for me," replied Miss Par- 
sons, sadly, as ^he shook her head in all the hopeless- 
ness of conviction ; " it will be no home for me when 
Mrs. Wilkins becomes the wife of Mr. Harcourt." 

" The wife of Mr. Harcourt !" exclaimed Agnes, 
in undisguised astonishment : " impossible ! reolly, 
my dear mladam, you are terrifying yourself with 
shadowy fancies." 



- ^ Is it a shadowy &ncy to see him kiss her hand, 
uid to hear him talk to her of love and marriage, 
and a future life of devotion to her alone ? Is it 
fancy when I am sent from the room, sometimes 
from the house, lest I should break in upon their 
privacy V* 

The indignant blood mounted to the brow of 
Agnes; "Mean, pitiful vrretch!" she exclaimed; 
** worse than even I had thought him T 

Miss Parsons waatoo much absorbed in her own 
griefs to remark the unguarded apostrophe of her 
companion; and after a moment's hesitation, she 
resumed: *'Take care of yourself, Miss Davenel; 
you are young and beautiful ; and although Mr. Har- 
court may persuade a woman of twice his years^ 
with his smooth tongue and his ready smile, to be-> 
lieve that he loves ter, he cannot hoodwink others. 
I have no faith in his flippant professions, in his vo« 
luble assertions ; and you have no smooth path be- 
fore you, my dear young lady,'* 

Agnes replied by a sigh so deep that it startled 
her companion. 

**Nay, nay, do not take my words so much to 
heart," quickly remonstrated the good-natured Miss 
Parsons, who had neither tact nor talent ever to look 
beyond the surface; "I would only warn you: ho 
may hot be so very bad, after all ; but it's a sore 
temptation for a light-beaded young man like Mr, 
Harcourt ; he muH make comparisons in his own 
mind — he must see the difference between jOur 
beauty and Mrs. Wilkins's wrinkles. You h^ but 
OB9 course jto pursue." / 

^ Oh ! point it out, I implore of you T/exclaimed 
Agnes ; •* be the path ever so thorny, A^ar me not, I 
will tread it unshrinkingly." ^ 

Miss Parsons mused for a tnoment, as she oon« 
templated an energy which she could not compre* 
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bend; but she was so unaccustomed to bave ber 
opinion listened to, far less sought for, that she 
yielded to her innocently-gratified vanity, and con- 
tinued, with a smile of as much sagacity as she could 
call up, " Simply then, my dear Miss Davenel, I 
should counsel you never to be alone with Mr. Har- 
court when you can avoid it/' 

^ I will shrink from him as I would from the breath 
of the plague-wind," interposed Agnes. 

« Never appear pleased with his attention ; Mrs. 
Wilkins has the eye of an eagle ; and always, my 
dear young lady, in pity to her vanity, sit with your 
back to the light.'* 

Agnes, had her heart been light as it once was, 
could have smiled at this simple and guileless code 
of feminine tactics, delivered m a tone as oracular as 
that of the Delphic priestess ; but she only sighed 
to find how little the well-meant but shallow counsel 
of her new friend could avail her. 

As Miss Parsons rose to depart, a sudden sense 
of the extent to which she stood committed by all 
the information and inferences which she had vol- 
unteered to a comparative stranger, should that 
stranger .betray her, appeared to fasten on her mind ; 
and she paused for an instant, overwhelmed by the 
conviction : her breath came quick, and her lip trem- 
bled with emotion ; but when at length she again 
raised her eyes to the face of Agnes, she became 
reassured ; and as she seized the hand which was 
extended to her, she murmured, ''No, no; I do 
not fear you — ^you will not betray me to my ruin 
— ^you are too good, too gentle to beggar my gray 
hairs." 

" I would die first !" said Agnes, ardently ; and 
the single-miiided Miss Parsons felt, as she listened^ 
that she was safe. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Never was a less happy-looking nor less social 
party collected in the library of the Earl of Somer- 
ville than the one to which we are about to introduce 
our readers. The apartment was the very imbody- 
merit of comfort ; the heavy crimson curtains were 
closely drawn ^ the fire blazed cheerfully in the 
polished grate ; and the huge log which surmounted 
It threw out at intervals a shower of golden sparks, 
as the encroaching flames made fiercer and bolder 
inroads towards its centre. The walls were lined 
with books ih costly bindings, each in its place, as 
though ranged 4here l^ss for use than ornament ; 
the rich Turkey carpet buried the feet like mai^y- 
coloured moss, and the writing-apparatus which 

f flittered gayly among uncut pamphlets, unopened 
etters, and unfolded newspapers, was massive and 
magnificent. On one side of the fire sat Lady 
Clara Nichols, with the countess her aunt for her 
vis-a-vis ; stretched along a sofa lay Lord Ashburn^ 
ham, sharing his resting-place with a favourite 
pointer ; while the earl himself was pacing slowly 
and silently to and fro the apartment. 

"It can signify little at all events," said Lady 
Clara, somewhat sullenly, resuming a conversation 
which had evidently been of no pleasurable de- 
scription : *'we have aU looked forward to the event 
as a very probable one from the first ; and it can 
signify little whether it occurs now or a few months 
hence." 

« You are in error, Lady Clara Nichols," said the 
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early seDtentiously, as he paused in his progress 
across the jfloor ; " it will signify very considerably t 
time might have stayed,the tongues of the world — 
time might have silenced the gossiping of your own 
clique — ^time might have enablect me to pay off 
Ashburnham's debts — *^ 

''And enabled Ashbumham to contract new 
ones,^' observed Lady Clara, still more sullenly, 

*^ Don't make me a part;^ in the business, I beg,*^ 
said the young man, as he pinched the ear of Rover 
until he howled ; '' I hate all these affairs, as I do 
bad claret, or a Ions bill." 

** It has been a foolish business altogether—that 
is my private opinion," observed the countess ; <' and 
the sooner Clara frees herself of the connexion the 
better, /think." 

" Vastly well ! and very heroic,*' resumed the 
earl, contemptuously; '•but probably* you are not 
aware, madam, that your niece is very likely to free 
herself of the money as well as of the man ; that 
if she really determine on this mad exploit, she will 
shake off the gold dust as well as the city dust from 
her feet* Ha ! you look amazed ; but Mr. Nichols 
was not the tool which in your wisdom you imagined 
him to be, or you were not sufficiently crafty in 
your trade to understand how to make him avails 
able — I have guessed from the commencement how 
the affair was likely to terminate ; I told you on a 
former, a very remote occasion, that you were bad 
tacticians." 

'* I remember it, ihy lord,'^ said the countess, some* 
what ruffled ; '< but I consider both your daughter 
and myself to be undeserving of the taunt — no aunt 
ever struggled more arduously for the establishment 
of a niece than I did for that of Lady Clara; 
nor do I think that any unmarried female of 
famUy and title ever exerted herself more strenu* 
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ously to second the views of her relatives than she 
has done." 

"Did I not sacrifice, myself for my family?" de- 
manded Lady Clara, in the tone of a martyr. 

** Your family are deeply indebted to you,** said 
the earl, with a bend of affected deference ; " may 
I ask how they have benefited by your self-immo- 
lation? My landed property is heavily mortgaged 
— Ashburnham's credit will not hold out six months 
longer — I have not a stick of timber worth cutting 
on any of my estates — and 1 positively cannot stand 
another season in town. You are the wife of a man 
worth forty thousand a year — a man who might 
have been managed, had you known how to play 
your cards. The little benefit which your family, 
for whom you so generously sacrificed yourself, 
have derived from this ill-omened marriage, has 
been of their own procuring. If / found Mr. 
Nichols manageable, -yoti surely ought to have done 
so." 

" I shall be satisfied with the house in town, and 
three thousand a year," said Lady Clara, quietly: 
" he may do as he pleases with the remainder — build 
hospitals or alms-houses, if such be his fancy, and 
luxuriate in the view of his patrician name, graven 
on the centre-stone above the doOr of entrance. I 
shall not interfere with any of his pursuits, and I 
only require the same forbearance on his part with 
regard to mine." 

The earl laughed; it was a bitter, mocking laugh, 
that thrilled to the heart of Lady Clara. *^ 1 should 
thmk you will find some difiiculty in convincing 
Mr. Nichols of the expediency of such an arrange- 
ment." 

" In that case," said the little countess, fidgeting 
on her seat, and glancing compassionately at her 
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niece, — ^^ in that case, my lord, Clara might as well 
have married for love." 

"And did she not?" asked Lord Somerville, 
ironically : " I am sure, from part of a conversation 
virhich I accidentally overheard betweeaMr. Nichols . 
and herself previous to their marriage, I thought 
that there could not be a doubt of her having done 

fiO." 

" This is really veorse than idle P' interposed Lady 
Clara, indignantly ; " unworthy of you, my lord, and 
insulting to me. If I anfi to be thus requited for my 
obedience, I might as well have gratified my own 
fancy, and married Mr. Harcourt, whom I gave up 
to oblige you." 

** It would have been better if you had, perhaps,'* 
said the earl, dryly, as he looked steadily towards 
her. 

Lady Cljara.coloured over brow and bosom ; and 
she leaned forward in her chair, as if preparing to 
reply, but she nevertheless continued silent. 

" We will change the subject for one which may 
prove more agreeable," resumed the earl, still more 
coldly: " we have, in starting the present topic, cer- 
tainly plunged our hands among the nettles." 

Still there was silence. 

" So many persons think Clara to blame not to 
separate from her husband at once," said the coun- 
tess, with ready tact : "I do beUeve that fifty friends 
have begged me to remonstrate with her on the 
subject." 

" You are fortunate in being able to boast of fifty 
friends. Lady Blaoksley," replied the earl, "even 
though they may be very misjudging ones ; but I 
doubt extremely if any of them would be kind 
enough to remove the obloquy of such a step from 
the s&nilders of your niece to their own, even though 
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it may have been of their own counselling. The 
simple question now is, whether Lady Clara Nichols, 
to gratify a feeling of childish wilfulness, really in- 
tends to suffer^her husband to leave town with such 
a resolution as the one which he has expressed ?" 

" Most undoubtedly I do," was the reply. ** I can 
see no possible advantage to myself in counte- 
nancing such a spirit of obstinate domination on the 
part of a man who is totally indifferent to me : — ^the 
whole affair may be summed up in a few words, — 
if he toill go, he must go — ^if I will not go, I shall not 
go — we are both free agents." 

"Then the business is settled," remarked the 
countess, quietly. 

" I am glad of it," yawned Lord Ashbumham : 
''these family discussions always disturb my di- 
gestion : if a man really wishes to enjoy existence, 
he 'should always allow himself to stagnate after 
dinner." 

** I am afraid, Frederick," said the earl, " that you 
will stagnate altogether, if you do not look about 
you. I wish you could win some heiress, whose 
money might free you from your embarrassments.** 

"What! with Clara's marriage before my eyes 
as a warning, my lord? No, no; 'forewarned, 
forearmed,' says the proverb ; it must be all love 
now; rosy-lipped, laughing love, to ensnare me 
after my experience of wedded life in my own 
family." 

" Ashbumham is right," said the countess, in a tone 
of sentiment : " affection is, after all, the best foun- 
dation for happiness." 

"We always value that which we have never 
known," folbwed up the earl, in an accent of biting 
sarcasm: "we make sunny valleys and diamond 
mines in every mental Utopia. 6ut if indeed this 
foolbh resolve of Clara's be irrevocable, we must 
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begin to look on it calmly and dispassionately,— in 
short, we must make the best of it — but my decided 
advice is, that she leave towi\ with her husband, and 
at least endeavour to keep up appearances for a few 
months longer. She does not see enough of Nichols 
to render the infliction very unbearable." 

" My mind is made up," said the lady, calmly. 

" Very well — then it only remains for him to 
make up his : it may be as uncompromising as your 
own." 

" He xjannot hesitate to allow Lady Clara three 
thousand a year out of forty," said the countess ; " if 
he should, he will degenerate into a Jew. Remem- 
ber, he has enjoyed the eclat of his marriage." 

The earl laughed again : it was a very disagree- 
able species of laughter; it said all those bitter 
things which his high-breeding would not allow him 
to express by words. There was a sort of free- 
masonry in it; you felt at once what his opinion 
was as to the sagacity and point of that by which it 
had been elicited. 

" I really see nothing so very ridiculous in my 
remark, my lord," said the countess, pettishly : " Mr. 
Nichols married from a feeling of idle ambition, and 
he has gratified the fancy." 

" What a development of matrimonial motives T' 
said the earl, with a smile : " however, we wilj let it 
pass. Nichols will be here shortly, and we must do 
the best we can with him. Ashburnham, you may 
as well not be present ; he may rake up a few dis- 
agreeable reminiscences of past accommodation, if 
you remain here to remind him of them." 

" Wei!, then," said the young lord, as he gathered 
himself up, and rose from the sofa, '' I will to my 
club. Adieu, Clary; a free-will and a good income 
to you, carissima mia !" amd with these words he 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" You understand me, Miss DaveneJ,'* said Mrs. 
Wilkins, coldly, as she sat opposite to the orphan, 
and fixed her eyes almost sternly upon her excited 
countenance : ^* I must have no coquettish whims, 
no flirting fancies to attract the attention of Mr* 
Harcourt. There are reasons which render all 
such attentions on his part to you, or to any other 
j^ung person, highly indecorous." 

" There are, indeed, madam," replied Agnes, with 
a deep sigh. Mrs. Wilkins looked at her in astonish- 
ment: could she be conscious of the precise nature 
of those reasons ? it almost appeared as though she 
was ; and the good lady fidgeted on her chair, and 
felt vastly uncomfortable that her secret was be- 
trayed, and extremely curious as to how it had been 
so ; but Agnes made no further remark, and there 
was a calm coUectedness about her that arrested 
the questioning which rose to the lips of Mrs. 
Wilkins. 

"Mr. Harcourt is a frequent visiter here," she 
pursued, after a short pause ; " he is a person fbl 
whom I have a high regard ; but as he comes into 
this house in the character of my friend, it will be 
as well for you to see as Uttle of him as may be con- 
sistent with good-breeding. He is a young man of 
high connexions, and moves in the first circles ; he 
may be pardoned, therefore, if he is somewhat 
fastidious on the subject of his associates ; you are 
aware, Miss Davenel, that as a dependant of minc^ 
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— as a poor relation, in short, you can never hope 
for the friendship of Mr. Harcourt, though you may 
contribute to his amusement ; — if you have any 
pride, therefore, you will avoid this." 

''As I would a pestilence, madam,*' said Agnes, 
in a tone of haughty disdain, which betrayed not the 
bitter sense of her humiliating position, so ruthlessly 
forced upon her by the words of her companion ; 
''if Mr. Harcourt indeed seek to pass an idle hour 
with any individual* under this roof, that individual 
shall not be Agnes Davenel. Amid all my poverty, 
madam, amid all my affliction, I have never yet bent 
my spirit so far earthward as to suffer myself to 
become the plaything of a libertine — '* 

" Of a what ?" exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins, with dis- 
tended eyeballs; "a libertine, did you say. Miss 
Davenel ? Have a care, young lady, I am not easily 
roused to anger ; but I warn you thoi another dis- 
respectful word on the subject of my exemplary 
friend Mr. Harcourt, and you will cease to be shel- 
tered by my roof!" 

" And must not that man be a libertine, madam," 
asked the orphan, proudly, as she swept back the 
dark hair from her brow, and looked calmly at her 
excited companion: "a hollow-hearted libertine, 
against whom you, in your prudence, consider it 
necessary to warn one so helpless, sq unprotected 
as myself; and that, too, under your own roof? 
Surely, madam, I may be pardoned the use of such 
a term, even though I apply it to one whom you 
honour by the name of friend." 

" I never allow any one in my house to hold such 
arguments, or to deliver such opinions. Miss Dave- 
nel; one mistress is enough in a family, and you 
are not likely to control me, as you probably did 
the callous and crazy old woman who died and left 
you a beggar. You come of a bad stock, young 
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lady ; of a rebellious generation : remember your 
father and mother, they talked as you do ; yes, yes, 
they had their inclinations, and their resolutions, and 
they made something of them : your mother — ^keep 
your seat ; we had better understand each other at 
once, and I am not accustomed to see people leave 
the room while I am speaking ; your mother was a 
proud beauty without sixpence ; and as you have 
doubtless been told that you have a pretty face» you 
are anxious to tread in her steps'; you had better 
look to your footing, for 1 believe she found it but 
a slippery path at last. Your father was a •* gentle- 
man, and a man of honour ;' I believe those were 
the words used in the letter of Mrs. Sydenham, 
when she wrote to ask of me that mercy for you 
which she denied to her own child ; and I am bound 
to believe that he was, for he was a connexion of 
my own ; but your penniless beauty will do very 
little for you ; and you have no pretension to fasten 
such names upon my friends. While we are oh the 
subject I talk to you seriously, and remember that 
it is for the last time." 

Mrs. Wilkins might now have talked for ever ; 
for the spirit of the orphan was crushed, — she had 
been taunted with her poverty — that she could have 
borne, for the sarcasm extended not beyond herself; 
but she had heard the memory of her last relative 
branded with indignity — for the first time she had 
listened to words of contempt and bitterness reflect-* 
ing on her parents: those beloved and lamented 
parents, whose memory was to her as a holy thing 
never to be rudely touched ! She would have 
flown from the withering sound, but she had been 
compelled to sit and listen — and now she cared not 
what more might follow — she could bear all. 

*^ I insist, Miss Davenel," thus was the theme pur« 
0ued, '< that you treat Mn Harcourt on all occasions 
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with attention and respect. I do not mean giggling 
attentions, for which he would despise you; but 
that quiet compliance with all his wishes, that ready 
obedience to all his commands, which you would 
yield to mine : but do not let me discover that you 
go beyond this ; you are fairly warned, and I never 
speak twice to caution." 

** Surely my heart must break T murmured Agnes 
to herself, as she entered her small and solitary 
chamber, and flung herself on her knees. " Surely, 
surely this cannot last! oh! Eustace, could you 
have heard her ; could you see me now I But you 
are spared at least this pang ; you have not seen 

Jour Agnes bumbled to the dust, and trampled on 
y the insolence of wealth P' 

Now, at this bitter moment, Agnes remembered 
that fine passage of mythology which describes the 
two brothers Cleobis and Biton, waiting at the por- 
tal of the temple of Juno, after having dutifully 
drawn the chariot of their mother to tbat sacred 
i^t, while that grateful and happy mother besought 
of the goddess that she would reward them for their 
filial love with the best gift which mortals could re- 
ceive. Agnes remembered then, in her affliction, 
that the prayer was granted, and that a deep sleep 
fell upon the brothers from which they awoke no 
more ! What would not Agnes have given to 
bend down her young head, and lay it at rest for 
ever ! 

It isweU for us, weak, short-sighted mortals as 
we are, that our hasty and ill-digested prayers are 
not granted on the instant ; that the petitions of our 
selfishness are not registered ; for we are too prone 
to overkwk the misery which we should inflict on 
others by the operation of those vain desires ; and 
to forget the anguish which we should bequeath ta 
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those who cherish us, by our own dastardly escape 
from suiTering. 

What is that cowardly wish to die when we are 
bowed by sorrow, or tortured by accumulated mis- 
eries, but mental suicide ? and what is suicide, that 
last, worst, deadliest of transgressions, that crown- 
ing sin of mortality, but moral cowardice? No 
man who moves upon the surface of this glorious 
earth, no being upon whom the Creator has im- 
pressed his divine image, can be so utter an outcast 
from his kind as to be quite alone ; the world may 
have gone hardly with him — friends may have fallen 
from him — associates may have deceived him — ^he 
may have been cheated of his birthright — have been 
trampled under the chariot-wheels of the great — 
have wandered in rags, and sunk to the earth with 
the heart-sickness of hunger, or the maddening pong 
of thirst, while others have rioted on his inherit- 
ance ; and yet even thus — beggared, debased, and 
hopeless — even thus he would Be less than human, 
did not one fond heart cling to him alike through 
all — some one fond friend, or fonder wife, or tender 
child, or aged and palsied parent — some one stroi^ 
link to biod him to his kind, and to turn him to his 
Gk>D 1 And while that one remains, what is the sui- 
cide? He escapes himself, but he augments the 
misery of another a hundred-fold — he flies from the 
fell tiger Despair, but he casts into the jungle the 
last, best friend which misery had left to him, to 
appease t^e craving of the monster 1 

If sorrow come to the strong man in the citadel 
of his home ; if the arms of his wife and the smiles 
of his children cannot beat back the enemy ; if hi» 
household gods are overthrown around him ; should 
he not possess moral courage to collect the frag- 
ments, and to endeavour to raise for these a lowlier 
dtar and a more humble abiding-place ; but casting 
P2 
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from him at once all energy and religion, hide his 
head in his mantle, and rush unbidden into the pres- 
ence of his Maker vfiih his own blood upon his 
hands — ^what is the suicide ? Ask his bereaved and 
horror-stricken wife — ask his helpless and dishon- 
oured children — ^and then look into your own heart, 
and be answered ! 

Agnes rose from her knees in a chastened sfNrit : 
the name of Eustace had mingled with her prayer ; 
and that name was ever to her as a chastening spell. 
She felt that she had yet much suffering in store, 
but hope was at her heart ; she prayed for patience, 
meekly and humbly prayed ; and peace fell upon 
her sinking soul, as the manna was showered upon 
those who were fainting in the wilderness. The 
same holy Hand bestowed both the one and the 
other ! 



CHAPTER XXI. 

" No ; not a step farther, Mr. Harcourt,'* said 
Lady Clara, with affected alarm ; " not a step far- 
ther, though you were as bright as Apollo, and as 
learned as Eratosthenes." 

Frank paused with the box-door in his hand. 

" Fly," continued the lady, with the same pretty 
frown, '* to the Antipodes — anywhere — as though 
you wcJre mounted on the arrow of Abaris." 

*• Your ladyship is mystical and mythological to* 
night," smiled Harcourt, as he advanced and took a 
seat beside her ; " nevertheless, I came here to chat 
with you, to listen to Pasta,TOd to lodk at Taglioni, 
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and I cannot afford to be disappointed — ^and now, 
tell me, why am I under ban ?" 

^ Pshaw ! nonsense P' said Lady Blacksley, as 
she took his extended band ; " only another whim 
of the earl's. — Nichols is jealous, it seems." 

" A modern Othello 1" smiled Frank, with a civil 
sneer : " why will the Moor marry a Desdemona, 
and then doubt his own worthiness ? — it is some- 
what early to play the husb^d." 

" Fy, fy ; high treason against my wedded lord,** 
interposed Lady Clara ; "but seriously, Mr. Frank 
Harcourt is the last person whom I wished to see 
enter my box to-night." 

" Flattering !" ejaculated the young barrister, as 
he ^lade the tour of the circle with bis lorgnette ; 
" and wherefore ?" 

" Because you are to monsieur the very model of 
le garcjon volage — ^because, in short — there, be sat- 
isfied : I cannot explain why." 

" The inference is palpable," replied the unblush- 
ing Frank : " Mr. Nichols, then, worthy man ! is 
jeuous of me! — ^I am certainly more obliged by his 
good opinion than by that of your ladyship." 

" You are ungenerous, Harcourt," said the lady,^ 
coldly ; " I have but the consciousness of my own 
propriety of conduct to console me under the de- 
gradation of Mr. Nichols's low-bred suspicions." 

Frank pressed to his lips the fan with which he 
was ostensibly occupied, to conceal the smile which 
had instinctively wreathed them. 

** Why is the dragon not here in person to guard 
the golden fruit of his Hesperides V* 

^^ He is engaged with the earl," said Lady Blacks- 
ley. 

'^ It is the curse of wealth to ' separate too oft 
most loving hearts,'" laughed Frank. 
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The countess smiled, an<d Lady Clara tossed her 
little. head in scorn. 

" I heard to-day at my club," said Harcourt, in a 
low voice, " that Nichols was about to leave town 
— and to leave it en garqon — am I to hope that it 
issor 

" I know not why you should put the question in 
so extraordinary a shape " was the cold reply ; 
"nevertheless it does, not alter the fact. Mr. 
Nichols talks of going into Shropshire — I have no 
desire to be expatrialed, and shall consequently re- 
main in town." 

" Wisely resolved !" exclaimed Frank, as he threw 
himself into a more becoming attitude ; " s'enteirer 
vif is by no means desirable." 

" Apropos," said Lady Clana, anxious to turn the 
conversation from her own position ; "how speeds 
your wooing ?" 

The blood rushed to the brow of Frank ; he 
laughed uneasily, and was not exactly prepared with 
a reply. Lady Clara pursued her advantage: — 
^' Why, one would imagine, by the flushed face and 
unusual silence of Mr. Harcourt, that the fair lady 
had been cruel ! * Can such things be V Fancy 
this box a confessional, and make a ^ clean breast' of 
all your miseries, that we may know how to com- 
mence the duty of consoration." 
\ *' My misery," said Frank, " has a very opposite 
source — ^my Dulcinea,! fear, does not Move wisely, 
but too well' — and I equally fear that I am an in- 
grate." 

"Coxcomb!" laughed Lady Clara. Harcourt 
shrugged his shoulders, and looked ludicrously mis- 
erable. 

The box-door opened, and the earl and his son- 
in-law entered; Mr. Nichols glanced from Har- 
court to Lord Somerville, and from his lordship to 
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Lady Clara, whose very lips became pale as she 
discovered the identity of her visiters. 

** Has your ladyship any commands into Shrop- 
shire r asked the husband, composedly, as he stood 
beside her leaning upon the back of the chair from 
which Frank had risen on his entrance : '* I leave 
town to-morrow morning.*' 

" So soon !" said Lady Clara, startled out of her 
habitual self-possession by the coUectedness of his 
manner: '< I thought — ** 

She paused ; and Nichols, after having waited a 
few seconds for the termination of the sentence, re- 
sumed, in a tone somewhat less steady, ^ I am glad 
to find that Lady Clara Nichols has indeed be- 
stowed a thought upon the subject; I scarcely flat- 
tered myself that such was the case." 

*' Disagreeable reflections will recur without our 
own volition,*' said the lady. 

^ And is the fact of my leaving town really disa- 
greeable to you ?" earnestly asked the husband, in a 
low tone, as he approached a step nearer to her 
chair. It were difficult to guess how the question 
might have been answered, had not Lady Clara at 
that instant looked up, and met the eyes of Har- 
court : there was an expression of scornful amaze- 
ment in them which she could not brook, and she 
rallied in an instant. 

" By no means ; my allusion was less definite, I 
spoke in mere idleness ; the roads are in fine order 
for travelling, I believe, and the weather is charming 
—for the park." 

** Your ladyship, I am to imply, has then no com-* 
mands with which to favour me ?" said Nichols, 
coldly and interrogatively. 

" None : I prefer in all oases to avail mjrself of 
the good oflices of a servant : they are paid for 
their obedience.'* 
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" In that point at least I cannot presume to rival 
them/' was the retort ; " I will not intrude further 
— I have many arrangements which require atten- 
tion/' and he moved to leave the box. 

Lord Somerville had hitherto stood aloof; and 
if we may except a cool " Your servant, sir/' to 
Harcourt, in perfect silence ; but he now felt him- 
self called upon to interfere : " Nichols, my dear 
fellow," he said, in his most bland tone, *^ you posi- 
tively shall not stir a step for these ten minutes to 
come ; how ! leave the house without one look at 
the divine Taglioni? now,* out on you for a Van- 
dal!" 

" I care not though she should never make another 
pirouette," replied Nichols : " I am literally sick of 
all these fooleries — " 

." Tell it not in Gath !" laughed Harcourt. 

" I care not where it may be told," pursued Ni- 
chols, more composedly, for the voice of Frank had 
at once recalled his self-possession ; " I never be- 
lieved that I could enjoy the anticipation of simple, 
natural pleasures as I now do ; I am literally 
sick of the hollow, artificial frivolities of London 
life/' 

" Sighing for green fields, shady groves, and night- 
ingales," sneered Lady Clara. 

** Perhaps rather for cherry-lipped peasant girls/' 
dryly remarked the earl, turning a stern look on his 
daughter. 

*• Possibly/' was the calm rejoinder of the lady ; . 
** nothing of that description would astonish me ; 
our separate tastes are all bom with us." 

" Really/' broke in the countess, apropos of no- 
thing, as was usually the case with her remarks, 
^I never witnessed so barefaced a flirtation as 
that between the handsome Count — — and the 
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•«--'-* ambassadress I She actually has no idea of 
tact r 

** She is at least not singular in that deficiency,** 
said the earl. 

" Oh 1 certainly, he is quite as bad," pursued 
Lady Blacksley, pointing her lorgnette at the box 
of the lovely little ambassadress; *•! wonder that 
people can expose themselves to the remarks of a 
crowd ! Were I the ambassador — '' 

*' What then V inquired Nichols, in a tone suffi- 
ciently startling. 

" I would not suffer it," resolutely followed up 
the countess. 

" Oh I believe me, his excellency has too much 
pride to wish to cage a truant bird, my good madam," 
said her nephew ; " if she will fly, he is right not to 
fetter her by jesses." 

Harcourt looked in astonishment at the speaker, 
and their eyes met : for a moment Frank endeav- 
oured to sustain the gaze without shrinking, but he 
failed ; nor was his situation ameliorated by the un- 
comfortable consciousness that there was a deeper 
shade upon his brow than that which it had gained 
from the crimson drapery against which he leaned. 

Little more passed before the departure of the 
earl and his son-in-law. Harcourt, awkwardly af- 
fecting to distinguish a friend in the pit whom he 
particularly wished to meet, accompanied them in 
their retreat, and had the satisfaction of witnessing 
as cold a parting between the wedded pair as even 
his selfish nature could desire. He gave them ample 
time to leave the house, and then retraced his steps 
to Lady Clara's box, but it was vacant. He stood 
for a moment on the threshold lost in conjecture, 
and then perplexed, and infinitely more out of hu- 
mour than became him, followed their example by 
an immediate retreat As he reached the door, he 
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had the pleasure of seeing the carriage of Lady 
Clara Nichols just driving off; and throwing him- 
self into his cabriolet, he put his horse to its speed, 
and soon alighted at his lodgings. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

AoNES was alone: Mrs. Wilkins, attended by 
Miss Parsons, had gone to visit a sick friend whose 
residence was distant from her own, and the gentle 
girl hailed with delight the prospect of a short period 
of solitude. For the first time since she had dwelt 
beneath the roof of her stem relative, a feeling of 
comparative happiness prompted her to resume the 
cherished task of completing an unartist-like, but 
striking, portrait of Eustace, which she had com- 
menced in the humble home endeared to her by so 
many cherished recollections. With a smile upon 
her lips, and a soft light dancing in her eyes, she 
stationed herself at her drawing-frame within a win- 
dow recess of the breakfast-room ; and as she plied 
her pencil she hummed to herself the simple ballad 
which he had loved the best. An hour had worn 
away thus — a happy hour, when the play of a warm 
breath upon her cheek startled her, and looking up, 
she almost shrieked as she met the eyes of Har- 
court ; > instantly, however, recovering her self-pos- 
session, she coldly courtesied to .the intruder, and 
hastily lifting the portrait from the table, prepared 
to withdraw. 

'^Miss Davenel," said Harcourt, as he placed 
himself in her path,'and intercepted her retreat ; " I 
feel that I have merited your displeasure; but if as 
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« penitent offender I may claim foreiveness, believe 
me when I assure you I deserve it. 

" Between strangers, sir," coldly replied Agnes, 
as she still attempted to quit the room, '' there can 
be nothing to forgive.'' 

" Nay, by the gods, you leave me not thus !" ex- 
claimed Frank; " I have an infinity to ask of you, 
and to tell you — we must be friends — ay, and un- 
derstand each other thoroughly, — Agnes, — yes, I 
mark your pretty start of scorn — but still I say, 
Agnetf for. both our sakes we must understand each 
other ; it is in my power to render your sojourn in 
this bouse a heaven or a hell--choose between 
them." 

" Every thing must to me be equally indifferent 
with which your image is connected," said the or^ 
phan, bitterly ; " your very sight is loathsome to meV 

'*Hal is it sor' and Frank laughed. << Times 
will change, proud beauty — but be reasonable, Miss 
Davenel," he continued, suddenly mastering his feel- 
ing ; '* be reasonable. You must have heard that I 
am about to marry, not my grandmother, but yours :" 
and he laughed again, though with a different ex- 
pression. " No doubt you will tender your sincere 
good wishes on the occasion, and in sooth' 1 am 
likelv to need them, — I give my hand, and in return 
my bride endows me with all her worldly goods, — 
yourself among the' number : — need I say^ — and the 
voice of Harcourt softened, as he clasped the hand 
which Agnes in vain endeavoured to release — ^** need 
I say that of all which I may gain by my ill-assorted 
marriage, the privilege of looking upon, of listening 
to Agnes Davenel will be to me by far the more 
precious? Recur not in thought, I entreat of yoq, 
to my madness at our last interview. I knew not 
what I did; — astonishment at the bright, the un- 
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l^kad-^for vudon of your beauty, deranged my semes 
— I was not master of myself — but now — " 

** Having recovered them, you will, I trust, sir, for- 
bear to insult me by language as offensive as it is 
misplaced." 

" Insult you, Miss Davenel T exclaimed Frank, in • 
the most approved accent of deprecatory horror; 
" you ! whom, from the first moment in which I be- 
held you, I have never been able to banish from my 
thoughts — ^from my heart — you — '' 

" This effrontery is insufferable," said Agnes, as 
with a violent effort she disengaged her hand ; 
^ can you really imagine that I have forgotten the 
circumstances of that meeting to which you so un- 
Uushingly allude ? No, sir, only with nay life will 
perish the humiliating remembrance ! First, then, 
m justice to myself, I command you instantly to de- 
sist from all further annoyance of this diescnption-^ 
and next, by the recollection of your position in this 
family, as you are a man' — " 

." My position in this family is that of your lover — 
your devoted, your adoring lover." 

" Shame, Mr. Harcourt 1" said Agnes ; " are you 
not the betrothed husband of Mrs. Wilkins ?" 

Frank laughed aloud with the most unblushing 
effrontery. "And what then, my pretty prude? 
did you never read the ballad in which it stales that 
f lips though blooming must still be fed V That is 
my case, and as in the instance of your antiquarian 
thirtieth cousin I found that it was ' no song no sup- 
per,' I was e'en obliged to — " 

"Now tenfold shame!" exclaimed the orphan, 
shaking back the long hair from her brow, and look- 
ing all her heart's scorn; — "now tenfold shame 
upon you ! How, sir, were I to proclaim your vlle- 
neas, would you look'in the eyes of her whom you — ^" 

" Spare your threats," said the unabashable 
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Frank ; ^ were you to tell her that I adore you, and 
see in her only a deluded and fantastical old woman, 
were you, in short, to tell her the truth, she would 
neither listen nor believe — come, come ; this is bv 
no means german to the matter. You cannot ai^ 
me to love Mrs. Wilkins ; — ^now, look at me— could 
you really find it in your heart to make such a 
request ?" 

" Really, sir—" 

^ You would consider it impossible that I should ; 
and you are right ; no, Agnes, — ^this house has sud- 
denly become to me a Hesperides — your odious 
guardian is but the dragon who watches the golden 
fruit — ^while you — ^" 

^* I can submit no longer to this intrusion, to this 
detention, sir," said the orphan, vainly renewing her 
efforts to escape. 

^Insist! submit f cried Harcourt, lightly; ^pretty 
words these, and full of meaning in some cases, bant 
void of any in this: be wise as you are lovely, 
Agnes Davenel: I am ready to worship you — ^to 
obey your every wish — to hang upon your every 
look ; pause ere you reject my homage,' ere you 
torn my love to hate — my devotion to revenge. 
You despise my menaces ? By Heaven I jou may 
live to repent your scorn. The world is a cold 
world, young lady — ^to such as you it is something 
worse ; — one word, one gesture from me may 
brand you with an infamy which tears nor protesta- 
tions from your own lips can everobliterate T 

''Just Providence r gasped Agnes, as she sank 
shivering upon a chair. 

"I would be your friend,'* pursued Harcourt, 
heartlessljr; ** but my friendship is not so valueless 
as to be given where it is met by scorn ; it must be 
the growth of mutual kindness and confidence, — 
and I only ask of you, whether at this moment you 
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are not in need -of my good offices: — ^think yoti 
when I become the ^husband of Mrs. Wilkins, and 
you stand beside her at the altar, her acknowledged 
relative and inmate, that those who know me best 
will pass you by without remark or inquiry? Or, 
should you despise the ribald jests of a score of 
libertines, how do you imagine that the tale which 
I could tell would operate among the graver mem- 
bers of society ? The story of our meeting — and 
the willingness with which you accepted the* com- 
panionship and protection of a perfect stranger— of^ 
in short," and he stooped and raised from the ground 
the drawing which in her agitation A^nes had suf- 
fered to fall from her hand, ^' the original of this 
portrait." 

• Agnes uttered a faint shriek, as she struggled to 
repossess herself of her treasure : " If you are a 
gentleman," — she commenced, but Harcourt had 
already deposited the drawing in his bosom, and 
the orphan again sank upon her seat, and burst into 
tears. 

^* I am sorry to deny you any thing, Miss Davenel,"* 
said Frank, with affected seriousness; "but you 
have only yourself to blame — ^you have hitherto 
despised my power — ^yet I may still be conciliated. 
You see," he continued, seating himself beside her, 
" that, you cannot contend with me — come, now" — 
and, imboldened by her evident alarm and wretch- 
edness, he threw his arm round her waist, while she 
sprang from him with all the energy of Bate ; — 
** this perversity will avail you nothing — ^you are in 
my power : — do not compel me by your scorn to 
make you feel it 1" 

Never mid Agnes looked more beautiful than she 
did at the moment when Harcourt, in the mean 
triumph of his selfish nature, looked up to mark the 
effect of his words: her large eyes flashed, bei 
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cheeks were flushed with indignation^ and her lip 
quivered with a contempt which even amid her 
terror she sought not to aisguise. In his last effort 
at impertinence, Harcourt had quitted his original 
station ; and after one withering look, Agnes profited 
by the circumstance, and rushed from the room.^ 

" D n r muttered Frank, between his clenched 

teeth, as the ccuriage of Mrs. Wilkins stopped at the 
door ; and in five minutes more, he v^s smiling a 
false welcome, affirming that he had spent a solitary 
and tedious hour awaiting her return, and fooling to 
the top of her bent the too credulous benefactress 
who had sacrificed even common sense to his good' 
looks and heartless flatteries, and who was tibout 
to trust to his honour and honesty the happiness of 
her few remaining years. Amid his smiles and si^hs, 
Frank drew a mental contrast between the bnght 
creature who had just fled from him with abhor- 
rence, and the worn and withered woman who was 
now regarding him with looks of tenderness. And 
this then was the reward of all his anxieties, of all* 
his exertions— it was a humiliating reflection ; but 
as he had wrc»:^ht,80 he knew that he must bear — 
and he did bear it ; for with bitter satisfaction he 
remembered that his victim was yet within hiff 
reach ; and that ere long— but his reflections were 
hateful, and we will not pursue them. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

^And so Nichols is really off, and alone^'' said* 
Lovell; "well, Mowbrey, Fll bet you fifty to one 
that—" 

" f shaw ! I know what you are going to say';: 
but take my advice^and close the clasp of your 
pocket-book, for this man-of-the-moon, this Hfur- 
court,, about whom no one knowa any thing, save 
tiiat he has a plentiful stock of good looks and im- 
pudence, will not be sa easily caught ;. eh, Lan- 
caster?" 

•• Can't say^ 'pon honour." 

" Why, if the worst came to the worst — ^ 

^A very gallant commencement, truly!" laughed 
Lovell; "considering of whom we are talking — 
and, really, with all due deference to your acknow- 
ledged good taste on such points, I must be per- 
mitted to remark that I do not consider this adven- 
turer so very handsome — the man is well enough, 
certainly; but Stultz and Hobyhave no inconsider* 
able share in making him what he is; as to the 
lady—" 

*Not a word about her, * an you love me, Hal ;'" 
murmured Lord Lancaster; "1 hate all retrospec- 
tion, and my liaison with Lady Clara always re- 
minds me that at the same period I lost a front 
tooth — ^I detest recurring to personal misfortunes." 

" I can tell yo« a sufficiently singular fact," said 
Neville, "which is no less than that Harcourt, tHb 
day before yesterday, received a very polite note 
firom the dountess of Blacksley» intimating thai 
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Ladv Clara Nichols begged to decline for the present 
the honour of his visits." 

« Well done, Lady Clara !" shouted Lovell. 

" My dear fellow" murmured Lord Lancaster, in 
a tone of suffering ; " do pray, for my sake, be a 
little more piano ; your vocal explosions are really 
quite terrific." 

" What can be the meaning of so extraordinary a 
prohibition?" asked Neville. 

'< 'Tis said that ' conscience doth make cowards 
of us all,'" replied Lovell ; " how it may be in this 
case, of course, I cannot pretend to decide — ^thcre 
are rumours too, — ^thanks to the lack of caution 
which made poor old gossiping Lady Blacksley a 
party in the arrangement, — ^that Joseph Nichols has 
proved rather more insubordinate than his patrician 
oride anticipated ; and that however the inclination 
for expense may remain, the means are most fear- 
fully curtailed." 

" Lovell, you are yourself the very prince of 
gosfflps!" yawned Lord Lancaster: "what nerve 
you nave ! what an exertion of energy and animat 
strength this perpetual causerie mudt demand — ^you 
really merit to have been a Frenchman — poor Lady 
Clara Nick — eh? what's the name of the indi- 
vidual?" 

" Nichols," emphasized Mowbrey. 

^^ Vile cognomen !" drawled his lordship, suddenly 
becoming unusually voluble ; " she should have had 
better taste — the thing is actually atrocious — ro- 
turier to the last degree — ^it never struck me be- 
fore — but his uncle was a blacksmith, I believe." 

" A goldsmith," said Lovell. 

^*Hal yes! a goldsmith — ^well, blacksmith or 
goldsmith, it is all the same— only a slight diiSfer- 
ence of colour: — What an odious name is Smith."' 
The noble lord bad evidently talked himself' into a 
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Bdental coofi^isiooi ainl immediately became m taci- 
turn as usual. 

"What are the fellow's politics?" asked Mow- 
brey. 

" Tory, of course," sneered Lovell ; " heard you 
ever of a parvenu who was a whig ? hyper-tory — 
an out-and-outer, I would wager my bay to a l>a8»- 
viol;— you forget also that 'my father-in-law the 
earl' was to be conciliated in all ways, and he is, as 
in duty bound, tory-bred." 

" Have they 'cut' alt(^ether?" inquired Neville. 

" Can't say: but if Lady Blacksley be allowed to 
interfere, the arrangement will be final, I have no 
doubt; for I understand she now affects horror at 
the work of her own hands. She has lately taken 
as much pains to Separate the fond couple as she 
originally did to bring them together." 

" There is nothing on earth which I hate like an 
old woman," said Lovell ; " a compound of memory 
and mischief; living on. the vanities of the first, 
which cloud her mind like a November fog ill 
London ; and on the excitement of the last, by 
which she eludes the stagnation of gray hairs and 
the palsy. Women should always be either young 
or invisible ; for although wine may improve by 
time, it is no friend to a pretty face ; and I hold it 
as a very proper arrangement that a man should be 
entitled to a divorce on the appearance of his wife's 
first gray hair." 

And in the frivolous discussion which grew out 
of Lovell's ridiculous position, Lady Clara and her 
blighted hopes, Nichols and his desolated hearth, 
wer^ forgotten : the disappointed husband, whose 
visions of a proud and happy "home had faded away 
like the mists of morning ; and the selfish and in- 
considerate wife, whose narrow policy had drawn 
down the glittering fabric in ruins upon herself and 
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him. Light jests, inferential sneers, and offensive 
speculations were alike busy for awhile, and the 
names of Nichols and Lady Clara were familiar to 
every lip ** as household words ;•' but, after, a time, 
another tuft of thistle-down floated by on the breath 
of public comment, and superseded that which had 
so deeply engrossed the attention of the idle and 
the curious. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

•Meanwhile, cheered by the countenance and 
assistance of Mr. Brockendon, animated by the hope 
of achieving a competence which would enable 
him to claim this promised bride, and happy in the 
consciousness of his own mental resources, Morti- 
mer Eustace trod unweariedly the path of industiy 
and perseverance. Already did he feel the blessed- 
ness of comparative independence ; and, as he 
thought on Agnes, looked forward with cheerful hope 
to the time when, with her smile to animate his ex- 
ertions, he should yet win for himself a brighter 
fame and a more certain dependence. Bqt to this 
period of suspense he was not fated : a friend, a 
father, now watched over his fortunes, with all the 
intensity of a sudden and overwhelming affection ; 
and with all a parent's anxiety (for Mr. Brockendon, 
firom the moment in which he learned the relation- 
ship of Eustace to her who had been the idol of 
his youth and the dream of his later years, had con- 
sidered him as a son), he forbore to check the 
salutary exertions of his adopted child ; but when, 
in the. overflowing gratitude of his heart, Eustace 
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confided to his friend the story of his affection ; 
when he painted the beauty of Agnes, her modest 
gn^ce, her gentle piety» the uncomplaining sweet- 
ness with which she had borne poverty and priva- 
tion, the resolute propriety which had induced their 
parting, and the desolate solitude of her young 
spirit: when he drew from his bosom the one only 
letter which she had ever addressed to him, and 
placed it in the hands of Mr. Brockendon, then in- 
deed was the caution of the old man overcome — 
the last worldly feeling which had retained posses- 
sion of his heart melted beneath the meek, unselfish 
sorrow of the orphan, and Eustace saw a tear start 
to the ^ye of his miscalled cynical companion. 

" Mortimer," exclaimed he, dashing off the moist- 
ure as if jealous' that it should be remarked, " many 
her — the poor child is unhappy; she makes no 
complaint, and I like her the better for it, but still, 
I 3ay, she is unhappy : she loves you, boy, you are 
blessed, too blessed ; none know so veell the value 
of affection as those whp Jbaye^sperienoed its wairt ; 
there is a home and a heart open receive you 
and your pretty bride — a blighted heart, perhaps, 
and an humble home ; but such as they are — ^" 

" Merciful Providence 1 how have I deserved 
this ?" said Eustace, with deep emotion, as he seized 
the hand of his benefactor, and pressed it to his 
lips and to his heart. 

" i will tell you, boy ; by awakening the torpid 
energies and affections of age ; by teaching an un- 
believer that there are yet honour and principle left 
among his fellow-ipen, and above all — ^Eustace," he 
continued, with effort, ** by being about to become 
a husband ; to have your hearths fondest visions 
realized, and by my means ; you can overpay me 
all,— rgive ro^ that miniature of your mother— 
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it wijl but be a loan ; in a few years, perhaps 
months — '' 

f< My dear, my best friend T* cried Eustace ; " to 
you I cannot refuse even this, — take it, and with 
it—" 

" Enough, enough," interposed Mr. Brockendon, 
as he hurriedly concealed the portrait in his bosom, 
" we will talk of your future plans ; I shall joy to 
see a bright smile, and to hear a light step in my 
peaceful home — and we will be as one family, Eus- 
tace ; your own intellect and your wife's beauty will 
be alike subject of pride to the old man, to whom 
you will in your turn be as children ; and you will 
bear with his weakness in consideration of his love : 
come, come, my son, wear a brighter brow, or I 
shall suspect that you are inclined to negative my 
proposition." 

*^ And it is even so, best, kindest of friends," said 
Eustace, with affectionate and grateful determina- 
tion ; " never, never will your generous, your un- 
merited benevolence be absent from my memory: 
but, sir, I am a young man ; Providence has be- 
stowed on me health, and strength, and mental capa- 
bilities, which, properly exerted, will enable me to 
work my way through the world, and to maintain 
my independence ; I cannot live upon even your 
charity." 

** Spoken like her son !" exclaimed Mr. Brocken- 
don, triumphantly ; " nor shall you need to do so, 
my brave boy. You are already beyond the char- 
ity of the whole world ; I have settled upon you an 
income, which, moderate as it is, will yet free you 
from all pecuniary obligation. While I considered 
that you had but yourself to support I forbore to 
tell "you this, for I rejoiced to see you breast the dif- 
ficulties of the* world, and force a footing for your- 
self; but now when I know and feel that the happi- 
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ness of another is involved ; another, whose youth 
and beauty only serve to increase her helplessness, 
I bid you claim that which has become your own ; 
release the cold-hearted relative of your Agnes from 
the inconvenient of her charge, and bring the 
loved one of your heart to the bosom of an old man 
who will cherish her for your sake, until he has 
learned to love her for her own." 

It were idle to detail the reply of Eustace ; he 
was, indeed, scarcely able to articulate one; his 
heart overflowed with happiness, and deep emotion 
is never wordy. He gazed upon his companion as 
on some good angel who had shed a sudden light 
upon his path, and spread around him a perpetual 
spring. 

How glad, how glorious were his feelings; how 
divested of every taint of worldliness and care ; like 
the summer sky upon which no cloud has yet 
gathered, like the flower on which no sun has yet 
set, like the eye of childhood, as yet unconscious of 
a tear, — like all that is bright and blessed were the 
emotions of Eustace. Fearful and wonderful is our 
nature ! — ^the sport of circumstance, the puppet of 
an ever-varying fortune ; — now elevated by some 
lucky chance even to the skies, now prostrated by 
some evil influence alike in spirit and in hope, we 
are the creatures of destiny, wafted hither and 
thither like the thistle-down ; and undulating be- 
neath the breath of fortune like the impalpable web 
of the gossamer. Vain and visionary are our hopes, 
idle and unprofitable our pursuits, poor and paltry 
our ambition : we hope, we pursue, and we aspire ; 
we win, we overtake, and we achieve ; and having 
done this, having excited the envy of our equals, 
the anger of our superiors, and felt that on all which 
we have accomplished the indifference*of the,*rorld 
has cast its chill, we look back wondering and re- 
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Sining, marvelling that to achieve so little we should 
ave risked so much ; and discontented, that havinff 
wrought unweariedly throughout a life of turmou 
and restlessness, we should not have made a prouder 
progress; and finally, having wept and sorrowed 
over the bitter fact, we bequeath our hopes, our 
fears, and our ambition to those who succeed us. 
And this is life I That life to which we cling, and 
whose elongation we are prompt to purchase by 
sacrifices, by concessions, and even by crime! 
That mysterious and incomprehensible existence 
to which, even amid its miseries, we are so wedded, 
that although shorn, not only of its splendour, but 
eveft of its commonest attributes of comfort, we still 
sdhere, as to something valued beyond all else I 
That life for whose preservation the coward yields 
himself up to scorn, the miser to poverty, the proud 
man to insignificance; that life which, crippled as 
it may be by sickness, depressed by sorrow, and 
withered by treachery, we yet love beyond all 
earthly possessions I We look to life as to a boon, 
when suffering threatens to abridge its term ; our 
Tery selfishness holds to it throughout every change 
of fortune ; and yet how lavish are we of its best 
blessings, of its finest enjoyments, when they are 
t^ight and beautiful about us I In the first rush of 
youth, in the matured strength of manhood, in the 
haunts of pleasure and of passion, we peril it lightly ; 
but when it really becomes comparatively value- 
less, when darkness descends upon the spirit, and 
weakness withers the frame, then do we set upon 
its duration a price at which reason revolts ; wnen 
the palsied Umb and the enfeebled intellect tell too 
plainly the ruin of the goodly fabric, then it is that 
we weigh -every hour of existence in a scale which 
we are readv to turn with the hoarded gain of a 
youth of toil ! But perhaps it is better so ; for, 
Vol, U.— R ' 



arrogant aod heartless^ we too oftea attribute to 
our own powers the strength which we are bound 
to refer to a Higher Cause ; and blindly glorify our- 
selves on that which is but lent to us for a time, 
to be withdrawn when a mightier One than ourselyes 
shall so see fit — and assuredly no one weakness of 
our human nature more completely prostrates its 
▼anity than this wild, uncalculating clinging to a 
life whose limitation it is beyond our finite powers 
to rule. How wise are they who, enjoying every 
blessing as it is vouchsafed, learn betimes to bend 
to a will more mighty than their own '^ who, schooled 
in adversity^ afiix a true value to the gaud aikl 
glitter of the world ; and after a youth of sobriety, 
pass an. old age of reason. Such was Mr. Brocken- 
don; though poverty, life's sorest, because most 
humiliating evu, had never laid its withering hand 
upon him, he had been bereft in heart — ^he had ex- 
pended all its sympathies, its hopes, and its ambition, 
and like the desert which has be6n swept by the 
simoom, he had beheld a waste ; — ^the world had in- 
deed smiled upon him, but there had been no peace 
within — he had shown the gilded casket to the 
crowd, and they were ignorant that the gem was 
not still shrouded there. He had learned to mis- 
trust that world, but not to hate it — to look on life 
as a temporary trust, not as a permanent possession ; 
and to make of the allurements of existence, enjoy- 
ments, but not idols. With Eust«ice, even schooled 
as he had been in sorrow and bereavement, all was 
yet bright and sunny; the future was an untasted 
paradise, the present a probationary struggle, the 
past a record of blended griefs and joys jao massed 
and mingled by memory tlmt it called forth as many 
smiles as sighs, and in its retrospect almost amounted 
to enjoyment. 
How blessed a thing is hope I .It hu been called 
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a cheat ; but even if it be so, who would not stilt 
be cheated to bis happiness 7 As fitly might we 
veil from our sight the sunshiny noon because we 
know that the gloom of midnight must succeed its 
splendour ; or refuse our admuration to the roses of 
spring from the knowledge that they will fade be- 
neath the blight of a more chilly season. Bright«- 
eyed, beaming hope I the playmate of childhood, the 
companion of youth, the cheerer of age — ^the one 
counteracting influence by which we overcome a 
host of evils — the direct boon of Providence. What 
were man without hope 7 Reason is the attribute 
which renders him superior to the brute creation — 
Hope is that which makes him more blessed I It 
is the rainbow, linking heaven and earth — and 
brightly and* vividly were its colours now blended 
in the breast of Eustace. He was no longer an 
isolated wanderer; no longer a mere cipher in the 
sum total of humanity — he had an aim, a hope, a 
motive near and dear for the exertion of every 
energy; and the rush of joy was almost pain (^so 
nearn^ are our mortal feelings allied the one to the 
other) with which he contemplated the bright and 
beaming future. And well might he be pardoned, 
for fair, indeed, was that promised future-^Iove, and 
friendship, and affluence were all combined in its 
delicious anticipation — all to which he had looked 
forward as the reward of wearv years of toil was 
within his grasp ; — a home, and that home the dwell- 
ing of the only friend who had stretched towards 
him a helping-hand amid bis struggles and his priva- 
tions — a bri&, and that bride the only one whom 
he ever loved : — his brain whirled ; his senses be- 
came 'confused — he felt. as the dreamer feels when 
suddenly awakened from a fearfiit vision ; doubtful 
still of the truth of his safety, and of his identit;^* 
But the kindly voice which aroused him fi>Dm his 
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revwy, the kindly eye which looked upon his emo- 
tion, soon wrought their soothins influence ; and 
after a time he was enabled to talk calmly and col- 
lectedly with his benefactor — to shadow forth his 
plans and purposes, and to create within his breast 
a present heaven from the mere visions ef fiiture 
enjoyment. 

^* And now/* said Mr. Brockendon, at length, " I 
will leave you ; write without delay to Agnes : teD 
her that you are, no longer orphans, and that a home 
of love awaits her — tell her — but surely happiness 
has unhinged my intellect," pursued tHe old gentle- 
man, with a smile, '< or I should not prompt a lovep 
about to address his mistress T' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The idlers were correct: Lady Chra Nichofar 
had indeed declined the visits of Harcourt, and ste 
bad resolutely deprived herself of a companionship 
from which she had derived gratification^ because 
she was conscious that the feeling grew by what it 
fed on. Educated, like herself, for the present hour, 
aristocratic in his habits, and fastidious in his tastes, 
the young barrister was precisely the description of 
person calculated to attract the notice and to excite 
the admiration of a volatile and by no means strong* 
minded woman. But although imprudent, La^ 
Clara was not guilty — hers had been the errors of 
vanity, not passion — and when she declared, with- 
out reserve, that Harcourt was petillant de graces, 
she felt that she had nothing further to advance in 
his favour. He was a creditable companion^— be 
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was a preseatable acquaintance — ^he was a delight- 
ful dangler—she forgot that he was also an adven- 
turer, a coxcomb, and a roue. And this is too gene- 
rally the case in the world— a costly frame excusei 
a bad picture — and Frank was decidedly /or the 
world ; he had not a secret quality, not a mental 
attribute which would win for him the consideration 
of a solitary individual : but what care the crowd 
for qualifications from which they can themselves 
derive neither gratification nor advantage ? If the 
ck>ck-case be gorgeous, what signifies it to the man 
who takes no heed of time, that the works are want- 
ing ? Tp Harcourt, this figure was strikingly appli- 
cable — his was a costly case, but defective in its 
machinery; yet his savoir faire saved him with 
society : his talent was nugatory, but his tact rivalled 
that of a woman: heartless and hollow, he had the 
power of appearing all sentiment iand sincerity ; un- 
principled and sel&h, the words Honour and Uberal- 
ity were for ever upon hi? lips. Reader, are you 
so fortunate as not U> number a Harcourt among 
your acquaintance I 

The individual to whom, in her worldliness of 
spirit. Lady Clara had united herself, was the per- 
fect antipodes of the young barrister : uncompromi- 
singly upright, just, and sincere, he was a good man^ 
but he was a bad tactician ; warm-hearted apd af- 
fectionate, he wanted grace to make even his best 
qualities tell with the more self-oentred ; and while 
many sneered at his solecisms in politeness, few, if 
any^ gave him credit for his better attributes. You 
heard a "thrice-piled" fopling drawl out that " real-ly 
that Mis-ter Ni-chols was a ve-ry respec-table man ; 
but, 'pon ho-nour, he was so ex-treme-ly gauche and 
ro-tu-ri-er," — and that was all, for even to the un- 
wiUiqg acknowledgment of his worth there was 
dways a neutralizmg drawback; while his worth- 
^ R2 
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less associate, Frank Harcourt, vfho i^as steeped in 
debt to the very lips, whose leading principle was 
deceit, and whose idol was self, was admitted to 
be a " fine fellow," and an " honourable fellow," and 
a '^ dashing fellow." But how worse than vam it ia 
to moralize on the inconsistencies of a stirface^judg- 
ing world \ 

Unfortunately both fof herself and her husband, 
it was even thus that Lady Clara Nichols reasoned ; 
she had been educated in a bad school, and had 
worshipped at a false shrine : she preferred fashion 
to principle, and a high carriage to a high character ; 
and consequently, while she was morbidly alive to 
every minute dereKction from fine breeding of which 
Nichols might be guilty, she Was altogether incom- 
petent to the appreciation of his many noble quali- 
ties. What could be anticipated from such a union, 
save precisely that which had occurred ? A civilly 
inferred disgust on both sides,c9upled with contempt 
on the one, and with disappointment on the other. 
For such feelings there is no alleviating principle 
like absence ; but absence need not necessaiily entail 
absolute *' separation:^ there is a quiet. Concise, ex- 
clusive manner of making such an arrangement, in- 
finitely less galling to the feelings of the lady and to 
tiie pride of the gentleman — Lady Clara had sug- 
gested, and Mr. Nichols had submitted *, and thus, 
from a false feeling on her side, of weak and wo- 
manly resolution net to acqpmmodate her tastes to 
those of the man w^hom she had married; and 
firom a mild and mistaken one on his, not to compel 
his aristocratic helpmate to any measure to which 
she was averse ; even tbds had been accomplished 
a separation, which the gentleman, however passive 
he had been in the original arrangement, had vowed» 
that were it once brought to bear, should be eternal. 
When, therefore, Lady Clara Nichols, on the de* 
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parture of herhusfat^nd for one of his estates, withi- 
drew to the mansion of her aunt, although she ii^ould 
not even to herself admit the fact, it was as a wid- 
owed bride. Her only disappointment on taking 
this step was produced by the information of Lord 
Somerville, that Mr. Nichols, viewing the deter- 
mination of his wife as equally causeless and unrea- 
sonable, had positively refused to allow her more 
than a thousand per annum during her period of 
voluntary divorce. 

A thousand per annum I the countess, alpiost in 
tears, declared it to be equivalent to genteel pau- 

Eerism ; Lady Clara, transported somewhat out of 
erself, denounced it as the income of a first-rate 
soubrette ; and the earl, with the causticity so pecu- 
liar to him, and so disagreeable to his daughter, 
maintained that it ought to be affluence to a woman 
who had not previously been mistress of a sous.. 
Hateful reminiscence! Lady Clara had already 
proved that all her memories of that period of aris- 
tocratic beggary had been long since worn out. 
Had she not for the last few months been as lavish 
in her expenditure ad though ghe had been bom exs 
pressly to become a great circulating medium 1 
And then her bills — how were they to be liquidated ? 
She thought of Maradin with a slight shudder — ^the 
odious Frenchwoman would absorb her first half- 
year's income — and some of her hats had beett 
hideous ! She had positively been obliged to give 
them to Mademoiselle Imog^ne — then she glanced 
at Hamlet's — Heaven only knew what the uncon- 
scionable man would charge for setting her cameos, 
and for her brilliant bracelets, and for — ^it was 
horrid ! So did the lady rapidly run over in her 
mind sundry little pecuniary entanglements; and 
when she closed the mental review at Howell's^she 
fairly fainted ! 
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She had done Nichols injustice ; for he had gen- 
erously consideredy that despite her expressed con- 
tempt for money, it was yet possible that her expen- 
diture had exceeded her means ; and with a gener- 
osity which even Lady Clara could not fail to feel, 
h^ had commissioned the earl to relieve his daughter 
fix>m the whole of her embarrassments. But still, 
as Lady Clara declared with a pretty scorn, it was 
bad enough and shameful enough of Mr. Nichols to 
leave her with so wretched a provision. Be that 
as it may, the wife's written expostulation had as 
little effect on the obdurate husband as the more 
specious father-in-law's arguments had originally 
produced ; for the disabus^ citizen was at len^ 
quite convinced that he had paid a sufficiently h^h 
price for the honour and happiness of his aristocratic 
marriage. 

Lady Clami is at present the belle ingenue of the 
countess's coterie ; changed in nothing, save that 
she has reverted to her original and economical 
modiste; that she patronises inuslins where she 
was wont to sport tissues; and is more attached to 
ecart^ and vingt-un than at any former period of 
her life. 

The bachelor-husband is doing wonders on his 
estate : he is planting, and building, and draining ; 
drawing plans for lodges, and bridges, and conser- 
vatories ; and reviving the good old English fashion 
of a full board and a free hall. Self-exiled from 
metropolitan follies, and from metropolitan exclu- 
siveness, he originates where he used to copy, 
' leads where he was wont to follow ; and surrounded 
by his friends, his horses, and his hounds, looks' 
back upon the events of his London life as on a fit 
of the nightmare, which has left but one disagree- 
able result to remind him of its infliction — ^tbe an- 
nual payment of one thousand pounds ! 
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Let no one hastily decide that this portion of our 
tale terminates abruptly ; it is but tbo true to nature ; 
and many are the marriages \vhich have been even 
itiore warily contracted, but which have nevertheless 

Eroduced precisely the same result; There is per- 
aps no one important action of life which is so lightly 
ventured as marriage. It is so much the fashion to 
talk of it jestingly, to speculate upon it idly, and to 
contemplate it carelessly, that few, in taking the 
leapi consider the depth of the precipice ; nor is 
this th6 worst evil : there is too frequently a spedes 
of intuitive and almost unconscious deception prac- 
tised on either side; and thus when the ceremonjr 
has actually taken place, the newly-married pau: 
scarcely recognise the identity of their chosen part- 
ners ! The sun-kissed and waveless lake wakens 
into billows ; the blushing and beauteous rose lends 
its poison to the venom-seeking spider ; the angel 
becomes a mortal, and the slave a tyrant. In adopt- 
ing this poskion, we naturally infer some species of 
sentiment on the one part and the other ; some por- 
tion of that transient hallucination which clouds for 
a time the finest intellect, and enables every one to 
live for a short while in a voluntary fool's paradise, 
which, after all, is at least worth no inconsiderable 
enjoyment of what is commonly regarded as worldly 
wisdom. 

The case is even worse where the union is 
naerely one of calculation and convenience; where 
the most serious of all compacts is degraded into a 
mere system of barter ; and the feeling of propriety 
and self-respect made subservient to a spirit of am- 
bition or sordid interest. Nor is the delusion under 
which the opposite sex too frequently labour with 
regard to the female character less deeply to be de- 
plored ; they are so apt to draw false deductions 
from appearances, and to wrong in some cases as 
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much as they over-value in others. The high-spirited 
and right-minded woman seldom suffers the crowd 
to penetrate into her 6ner feeliogs : her heart is a 
closed volume upon which one eye only is permitted 
to rest ; while in every instance wherein that heart is 
concerned, she loses the elasticity of thought and the 
continuity of purpose which are so graceful in her 
sex. The coquette and the woridling are alike her 
victors in the social arena, for they sail snaootUy 
along in the trade^wind of establishment-hunting, 
unimpeded by the thousand feelings of self-deprecia- 
tion and self-distrust which are the invariable attri- 
butes of a delicate and well-regulated mind. Men, 
even the mo^ clear-sighted and the wise^ are per- 
petually guilty of errors in judgment where females 
are concerned ; they mistake want of niind for 
modesty^ tact for propriety of purpose, and worldly 
knowledge ibr sweetness of disposition ; while, <mi 
the other hand, they imagine art where it has no 
exigence, ttnd fancy that they detect a hidden pur- 
pose in the sdmplest actions* They are dazzled by 
the flashing of the laboured metal whose pcrfisn 
serves to conceal its alby, while the unworked ore is 
overlooked or disregarded. They are attracted by 
downcast eyes, monosyllabic answers, and deferen- 
tial glances ; and they seldom ask themselves if these 
be mdeed the most promising attributes of com- 
panionship for the winter hearth. 

Of the power of beauty it were idle to speak ; it 
was a wise ordinance of nature that we should love 
to look upon the bright and the beautiful ; and per- 
haps creation offers nothing more lovely than the fair 
face of woman. But — and here again how falsely 
are women estimated I she who has courage to ex- 
press opinions, and to give glimpses of powers, ia 
the attainment of which she ms passed n^anv of the 
sunniest hours of her youth, and which havts become 
the solace of her solitude, and the companions of her 
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privacy ; through whose means she is rendered com* 
paratively independent of the frivolities and dissipa- 
tion of the world, and can find unceasing oc^upaticm 
in her own home : — ^how is she judged ? Every 
word, every look is analyzed, distorted, commented 
on — h^ simplest sentiments are woven into mean- 
ings of which nine times out of ten ishe is perfectly 
innocent ; and she moves amid the world's throng 
with a distinctly articulated identity which is never 
for a moment differed to be overlooked or forgotten. 
And is not this unjust ? Is not the exotic blossom, 
whose colours and fragrance have been drawn out 
by extraneous methods, whose* culture has been 
carefully tended, and whose growth has been zeal- 
ously watched, the first to wither under an east 
wind T And, in like manner, is not the mind which 
is awakened by thought, and study, and reflection 
to a just appreciation of the finer and more noble 
qualities of our nature, the most fitted also to honoio* 
and to cherish them when found 1 This is the first 
mistake. 

The next affects the moral dignity of woman as 
well as her feelings ; it is calculated not only to 
wither her youth, but to imbitter her existence. 
Men (we speak collectively, for the misconception is 
painfully general) appear to imagine that every 
married woman must necessarily become a toy or a 
tyrant ! With weak-minded women such may in- 
deed be the case, for even a simpleton must have a 
species of distinctive character: but not thence 
should it be inferred that a companionable female 
would ever condescend to degenerate into the one, 
or degrade her better reason, and falsify the feelings 
of her sex, by striving to become the other. 

It has been said that women have no power over 
their married fete. Surely this is a delusion I Gk)od 
sense and g;ood temper cannot be utterly powerless 
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with any man : however anti-domestic bis habits, or 
vitiated his tastes, the influence of a fond and feeling 
wife, hke the dew of heaven, may be felt although 
unseen; patience and forbearance, a bright brow 
and a welcoming smile, are the strongest links which 
can bind .man to his fireside ; the struggle tnay be 
long — the process may be painful — but the'reward 
is sure. " Woman's love," said one who knew well 
the truth of the apophthegm which he advanced, 
« is more than half gratitude. In like, manner, the 
love of man is more than half generosity ; and ihey 
who give him the credit of a life-long rebellion 
against principle and good-feeling are nine times 
out often guilty of a libel upon human nature. 

That a weak-minded or an ill-principled woman 
may fail to reclaim a truant husband is but too cer- 
tain ; in the first case she lacks the power, and in 
' the second the sincerity necessary to the task ; but 
that a fond, and patient, and well-judging wife, whose 
pride, and happiness, and hope all centre in the 
man for whose sake she has, comparatively speak- 
ing, resigned the world, should she resolutely deter- 
mine to devote herself to that high and holy duty, — 
that she should fail seems almost beyond belief; and 
surely no one would willingly become a convert to 
so dark a creed ! 

If the Almighty indeed "created man in his own 
image," he cannot be all evil ; and if he be not all 
evil, he must be sensible of the value of the deep, 
absorbing, self-sacrificing love of woman ; of her 
perfect trust, her clinging tenderness, her life-long 
devotion. She may be too often the plaything of 
his youth, but let her at least be the friend of his^ 
manhood,- the light of his fireside, the associate of 
his hours of retirement, the soother of his fatigues, 
the partner of his pleasures ; let her, in short, be that 
which, when he seeks to win her to his home, be 



promtMs that sfce shril be ;- let bim treftt her, noC 
Only as the object of his loi^, but aaa rational beinff ^ 
let him bear with those wcakneaseer which are tm 
characteristics of her sex, and cherish that geiith*f 
ness which makes her very failings graceful ;-^atid 
Man, proud in his consciousnesrof streogtby oenerooi 
m his plenitude of power,.and forbearinff in ms sense 
of authority, will make for himself a friend whoqv 
neither change of fortune, nor loss of healthy notf 
ev^n disgrtetce — ^bitter and biightinf though it be, 
coidd rrer sbake ; a cofnpamon in sorrow, a ninw 
in stckile6s^<>--*hi. short, and let him pause ere he sooff 
at that whrcb be must possess ere he can justly ap^ 
preeiate it, he will win the deep, undying, devotM 
lore of woman I 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tkb heart of Eustace quickened its pulssftibns a* 
he peached the home of Agties. He was about tli^ 
look on her once more, and to detail' to her the happr 
news at which, in his letter, he had onty hintedl 
Who is insensible to the delight of becoming per*' 
sonally the harbinger of go<xl tidings? Surely It 
being so coldly constitute is to be pitied. IfoT 
even to his pen would Eustace depute the pleasant 
task of telling ntf his happiness; and he had already 
pictured to himself the gentle smile and the glad' 
tear of Agnes as she listened to the tale. His hear^ 
leaped joyously in his bosom^ and the voy sound 
>of the brasea knocker, as it echoed benealb bit 
band, was music to his delighted ears I 

When he reached the Inreakfasl^ioom^ be fcMKl 

Vol. n.— S 
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UiBself in the preflenee of Mrs. Wifikins, and he was 
instantly conscious that she held in her hand the. 
identkal letti^r which on the previous day he had 
addffessedto Agnes. 

'' There must sorely be some mistake, Mr. Smith- 
son," coouneneed the widow, as the servant, after 
living announced Eustace, closed the door of the 
apartment ; "* I thought that I had requested a cessa- 
tion of your visits." 

1^1 am but too conscious of that fact, madam/' 
was the reply; ^ but unforeseen and happy cnrcuoi- 
stances,, which you could not possibly have contem- 
f^ed when you issued that mandate, have in some 
degree compelled me to disregard it ; a friend — "^ 

"Yes, yes: I know to what you alhide," inter- 
posed Jiis auditor; "but surely you could not imagine 
that I should be so easily duped by a well-told tale 
of a generous friend, and a second father, and an 
offered home ; — ^younff man, young man, you have 
much to answer for ; Miss Davenel tells me that you 
are a writer, and consequently I suppose that so 
clumsy an invention as this letter cost ydu very 
little trouble, I have often heard that authors mix 
up truth and falsehood so constantly, that they them- 
selves scarcely know the one from the other— but V 
have lived too long to be so easily deceived ; and 
a^ I have been weak enough to burthen myself with 
the young person who has. called forth' this discus- 
non, I consider it my duty not to allow her to render 
herself a beggar for the second time." 
• " Madam," said Eustace, with modest firmness, 
** while a fear of poverty remained, I forbore to urge 
Miss Davenel to the ridk of sharing in its mberies — 
I was too well tutored in the school of privation to 
wilfully subject one so dear to me to similar suffer- 
ing ; but now, when without being actually wealthy, 
I am un^pectedly possessed of a sufficiency to se- 
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cure her at least from want, I cannot but consider 
myself privileged to claim the performance of a 
promise made to me in the chamber of death, tod 
subsequently repeated in the house of mourning/' 

" Pshaw !" broke in his auditor ; " what are 
promises? and how can you expect me to give 
credence to so improbable a story? I have not 
lived until my present age to be cheated by such a 
tale ; men do not^now-a-days give away a couple 
of hundreds a year quite so readily. Such incidents 
may do very well in a novel, where the hero be- 
stows a purse upon every village ostler who holds 
his stirrup, and never becomes the poorer for his 
pains ; but, in real life, young man — '* 

** Such examples of disinterested generosity are 
rare, I admit, madam ; and I am consequently only 
the more grateful that I have met with such a 
friend." 

•< Well, well, Mr. Smithsonj** said the lady, im- 
patiently, ** all this is very fine and romantic, I dare 
say; but I cannot at present suffer Miss Davenel to 
leave my house ; there are circumstances now in 
progress which render her residence here alike 
desirable and necessary to me.'' 

Eustace looked as though he required further 
explanation. Asnes had hitherto been an object of 
such undisguised indifference to her relative, that 
tfaSs sudden assumption of interest in her move- 
ments was as incomprehensible as it was unwel- 
come to her lover. 

** I consider my situation with re^rd to Miss 
Davenel as one of extreme responsiUlity,** resumed 
the widow ; ^' I am her last relative — her sole sur- 
viving connexion — some time hence 1 may be in- 
duced to think seriously of vour proposal ; and a 
friend shall then investijpite the truth of your story, 
«-^ competent friend, who will moreover have aft 
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j&terest in the welfare of Mm Davenel of Vfbich 
f ou cannot be aware." 

''Whoever he may be, madam,'* said Eustace, 
warmly, '' I shall ever feel grateful to him for a 
kindly feelkig towards Agnes, and shall gladly meet 
bis scrutiny — but can you not, and will you not, 
Doadam, at least fix some definite period for the 
termination of my suspense 7" 

The widow simpered and looked down : and had 
•he been forty years younger, Eustace might possi- 
Uj be^ve rightly interpreted the pause which ensued^ 
m it was, however, be gazed in wonder, and only 
marvelled what so extraordinary a maimer cojild 
be intended to infer.* 

''It is f>QSsibl^<~-harely possible, sir, that a week^ 
iw two may suffice — at all events, leave your ad- 
dress; and should I find it expedient I will cause 
the inquiry to be made." 

" Can I not be indulged with an interview with 
Jkliss Davenelf madam ?** 
.: "Miss Davenel is indisposed, sir." 

" Ifidisposedt said you ? Agnes indisposed ?" ex*- 
claimed Eustace.. 

"At least indisposed to adixiit of any inlni^n,^ 
was the cgW rejoiaderi "] do not perceive to what 
advantage a lovte-siek conversation could teod ; asd 
you may see by the letter which I bold in my hand 
that I ana equally averse to expose her to th^ rec6p- 
lion of a biilet»doux.; whidi, however well k mvy 
be worded, is by no means calculaled to calm her 
iniud, or $a improve her understaodiag." 
. " Has not Miss Daveoel received t^t letter 1 dnl 
fGn not, madamj read it ait her owa request ?" 
"I a«swer ' No' to both qi«estioiis, yoNog jeiille- 
0iSii ; hilt I, who am her naiuralvgiiardiao» bsrve done 
bonh witboutseeking ^ rs^kig any permissioii 9^ 
Ao d^; iBuid if I hwve b^cA MTttiiiM^ eM^ 
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myself understood in our present intenriew, have 
also answered it. I permit no description of folly 
under my roof.** 

*^ This at least I did not anticipate,'' said Eustace, 
indignantly. " Unhappy, persecuted Agnes I" 

"What say you, sir?" demanded Mrs. Wilkins, 
angrily; "beware in time — ^there is a conspiracy 
agaiilst me, and Miss Davenel shall answer for it l** 

" I am silenced, madam ; nay, I am penitent^ — 
visit not upon Agnes the penalty of my intemper- 
ance, — I will wait patiently, unmurmuringly, until 
you summon me to your presence, when every ques- 
tion which you may ask shall be answered, and 
every inquiry satisfied.'* 

" Tou are wise in time, young^ man," said the 
widow, somewhat conciliated by his changed man- 
ner: "but all this must be entered into ebewherey 
— I will submit to no further intrusion ; — and, mai^ 
me — do not delude yourself with the belief that 
Agnes Davenel will enrich you through my means — 
I will not give her a penny, sir, — ^not a penny ; — my 
property shall never become the prey of an adven- 
turer. I am more keen-sighted than you suspect, 
nor am I to be so readily duped ; — 1 tell you dis- 
tinctly, that not a pound of my money will ever be 
wasted in encouraging a foolish and romantic mar- 
riage." 

" I seek not any thing from you, madam, save the 
hand of Miss Davenel," replied Eustace, composedly ; 
"grant me but that, and I shall be the .happiest of 
men." 

" I will send my friend to you shortly, Mr. Smith- 
son," said his imperturbable companion ; " and as I 
chance at the present moment to be particukurly 
engaged, perhaps you will oblige me by iermiaating 
your visit" 

Feafful of aroosing her readily awakened ice, 
S2 
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BmUee obeyed ; and with a hoary heart tM he 
quit the inhospitable d'vreUiqg^ of the widow. A 
cloud had fallen upon his spirit. The happineas 
which but an hour back he had fondly inia^ned to 
be already attained, was now uncertain : ami as Jie 
entered his solitary home, cheerless and desolate 
appeiu^d erery accustomed object; — in vain did 
be attempt to frame some system of conduct ; hia 
^loughts were bewildered, and his perceptions 
bhinted, the reaction of feeling had been so violent ; 
he could not sliidy-4ie could not occupy himself 
with bis literary duties — m short, (ot the first time, 
amid aH his trials, Eustece was wretched. 

Far different was the widow's state of mind od 
the tennioation of the interview ; delighted at her 
4>wii talent in diplomacy, die was, on the disappear- 
ance of her Tisiter, wiosuriiy sel&gratubtoly and 
amiable. Nothing makes us so pleasant as a good 
opinion of ourselves ; it is a feettng which the world 
cannot damp-*-we mistake its ^ dread lai^" (or 
f pplaase, and are hkm^ tolerant of the faila^ of 
others when we suspeat owraelves to be superior to 
their weakness. 

In this happy aoood, Mrs. Wflkins rang Ike belU 
ahd desired a servant to aammon Miss Dav^enel. 
^No, no,^ she murmured beneath her breath, as she 
transferred the letter of Eustace to her pocket, 
^ had she received these two pages of nonsense, or 
had she been aHowed an interview vnth their wiitar 
(some low fellow, I am certain), her thoughts 
would have been full of her own affairs, and she 
wouM not have paid prqier attention to mine. — 
Well, Agnes," she continued, as the orphan entered 
the room, ^* now I have given you time to recov^ 
from your surprise at tbs tnfeeiliflence of my mar- 
riage,! have sent for you to ask your advice ob 
a yariety of p^rints, on all of which poor JPtaraons 
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11 totaDy ioadaqiiate to form an opinion. Whf « 
Uees me, child I one would tbink I IukI told jom of 
a death in^ad of a marriage — yon look tiie rerj 
jneCtiiie of mis^.^ 

'* My looks scarcely belie me, madam,^ was the 
^^pfy'^ ^* I have ^lent the interval wUch you were 
ccmsttderate enou^ to aUow me for reflection, in as 
endeavour to ascertain what wab my di^y under 
these distressing circumstances." 

^ Distressing circumstances, Miss Davenel T 

*^ Siifier me to proceed," said the orphan, ear- 
nestly. '* I have implored that I might be directed 
<o a proper decision, and I trust that my prayar luia 
been heard ; madam," and in the intensity erf* her 
emotion Agnes threw herself on her knees beside 
the chair of her relative, << as you value your 
happiness, your req)ectability, do not marry ^thia 
manr 

Mrs. WSkinB gasped for breath — the eould not 
articulate a syllable. 

^ When your house became my home, and obe- 
dience to your will my duty," pursued Agnes ; 
^ when you rescued me from poverty and piivatioo^ 
I resolved to be to you, should you permit it, as a 
child ; until to-day no means have been afibrded to 
me of doing so ; and now— -with the probable pros* 
pect of your oaduring displeasure — ^with the even 
more bitter possibility of my own disgrace should 
my simple declaration be disbelieved^ or distcMted 
by the falsehood of a villain, I am ready to fiilfil 
my voluntary self-compact-^oh, madun, I entreat 
of you, for my sake, for your own, do not marry 
thbmanP 

^Are you mad?" exdained Mrs. Wilkins, at 
length. " Disgraceful woman 1 have you fidlen in 
love with Mr. Harcourt ?" ^^ 

"< Do you ask if / k>ve Mr. Hamwrt^'* ^n** 
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Agnes, qniDging from her knees, and lodrii^^ 
haughtily down upon her companion; ^'welcome 
beggary, suffering, and death, rather than the love 
of such a libertine. Yes, mndain, I dare to lepeat 
the word — ^I have applied it to this man before to- 
day, and when I had even less cause — ^yet befir with 
me, and ere you banish roe from your house — ere 
you brand me with your displeasure, let me at least 
do my duty, and tell you all." 

*' Pray ^o on, pray go on. Miss Davenel,'' said 
Mrs. Wilkms, with the forced smile of subdued agi- 
tation ; *' you have be^un so well that I shall allow 
you to proceed, were it only to indulge^ you in so 
becoming an exhibition of temper." 

^ I thank you, madam, for the concession, let it 
arise from' whatever motive,'' replied the orphan, 
making a violent effort at composure; ''to tell my 
tale explicitly, I am necessitated to revert to that 
period of poverty when my beloved and enfeebled 
grandmother was almost wholly dependent upon 
my humble exertions for support Then, madam, 
I . was compelled, however reluctantly, to venture 
akme into the streets of Lcmdon Ho deliver my 
work to my employers ; yet I had ever trusted to 
the modesty of my demeanour, and the meanness 
of my dress, for protection against impertinence ; 
nor did I trust in vain, until the unhappy day whea 
I encountered Mr. Harcourt : to him my helples»> 
ness was encouragement, my alarm amusement; 
he made insulting comment&t-insulting proposals-^ 
in fine, madam,'* concluded Agnes, in a lower tone, 
as she buried her flushed face in her spread hands, 
'* I was humbled to the dust, for I was compelled 
to accept the interferenee of a stranger to protect 
from his impertinence." 

."^^^is all true, my dear madam, perfectly true," 
•aid bH:M>urtt as he suddenly advanced into the 
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room sod confronted the orphan ; ** I will not deogr 
a titde of the tale ; let the ftot that the kdy was 
yomg, pretty, aqd alone plead my apolc^. Yon, 
my ]md friend, are too much a woaaaa of the woiid 
not to know that ' such thiiigs are.' From a feeliiig 
of c<Mnpafision I had promised to Miss Davenel tiiat 
I would guard her secret invidis^ ; but, since she 
has cboeen to be thus iar her own cbronicier, she 
will perhaps permit me jto terminate this 'nH>st 
> pleasant history.' The strangeo-, my dear madsA^ 
wfhose interference was so singularly welMimed and 
acceptable was young, and oold, «nd-r-in short," 
continued Frank, placing in the baad of Mrs. Wil* 
kins the portrait of which he had so dishonourabJy 
possessed himself ''he was the original of this 
ffcelch-^^' 

"The very manl" ^t^laimed the widow, willi 
uplifted hands and eyes: 'Vhe has just left 4be 
liouse." 

'' Joflt left the iMNise T muvmiiwed iAgneo, in an 
Mkoeotof misery. 

*' Just left the house I" excbumed HarcxMirt^ pa»- 
sionotdy ; *' insolent varied i nay, then, in that caaa, 
ihe lady must have proved kinder than even / bad 
thomhtr 

« Dastardly eoward I" said the orphan ; '' now, «l ' 
Jeast, aU delicacy towards you is ai an end ; I (MS 
evna thank you for the msuk: madam*—'' 

^ Heed her mat, my good friesdi" cried Frank, m 
h« moved towards the widow with more aaKiaty 
Ihan a deliberate policy would liave dictated, '' ah^ 
is tcHispoffted' by passion ; and, indeed, after wfait 
has appeared, is unworthy to occupy your attestim^ 
or to harass your feelings." 

But Mrs. Wilkins, easy dupe as he had hitherto 
found her, yet possessed a fund of curiosity which 
overwhelmed for the time her tardily-excited sensi- 
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iHlities: it may be, also, that certain mismings 
began to cross her mind ; or (for the anomalies of 
the human character are beyond analysis) a feeling 
of pity for the desolate young creature before her, 
awakened in her bosom the womanly gentleness 
which never can be wholly extinguished while one 
good impulse remains: be it, however, as it may, 
. the sudden excitement of the scene had its diarms 
for one whose life had hitherto been «i8 a stagnant 
pool, uncheckered by event or emotion. 

**I will at least hear, my dear Harcourt," she 
said, peremptorily ; " how much of the tale I may 
heed is an after consideration ; — ^proceed. Miss 
Davenel— " 

'^ I have little more to tell, madam," resumed the 
orphan, as the rich blood once more mantled over 
browand bosom ; while, as she raised her eyes to 
the face of Harcourt, she smiled her ccmlempt of the 
threat which his look conveyed ; '* yet I hold it as 
my duty to inform you that, unworthy as he is of 
the affection and confidence with which j^ou bave 
honoured him, he has dared to repecA his insults 
under your own roof; to tell me that while he gave 
his hand to you, he reserved his Jove for me P Ag- 
nes ceased: blushing, and bowed by shame, ste 
turned away : while Harcourt busied himself in 
endeavQurh^ to persuade the widow that the tale 
was false : it had been difficult for an uninterested 
meetator to determine its etfoct on Mrs. Wilkins: 
sne rose calmly and slowly from her chair, ext^Mled 
her hand to Harcourt, who pressed it to t^ lips^ and 
then bedKoning Agnes to follow her, silent^ quitted 
the apartment. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ths emotionB of Harcourt during the prolonged 
absence of the widow and her protegee were de- 
cidedly the reverse of enviable. A thousand times 
he cursed — ^not his want of principle, but his want 
of tact : he felt that he was indeed doubly foiled, 
alike in his ambition and in his love ; if the term love 
be not in reality pro&ned by its application to such 
a feeling as that which he had entertained towards 
the or^an. And ^et, there was still a hope ; he 
glanced at his irresistible person, and became re«^ 
assured : his bride«elect could not resolve to dismiss 
him for so venial a fault. Was it not the most 
simple thing in the world for a man to admire a fine 

E'rl ? — Was it not equally a matter of course that 
) should tell her so 7 — And was not the individual 
who furnished him with the opportunity of so doing 
the legitimate object of blame ? What could be 
expected by an old woman of sixty who placed her- 
self in juxtaposition with a beauty of nineteen ? Ergo, 
Mrs. Wilkins was the culprit, and Mr. Frank Har- 
court as innocent as light. 

Delicious sophistry! — ^how ingenious is human 
error in efforts at self-extenuation I Were mankind 
but half as prompt and persevering in seeking apolo- 
gies for the lapses of their neighbour as for their 
own, what a world of love and good-fellowship 
diould we live in ; for assuredly we should all be 
faultless 1 What a ceaseless tide of conversation 
would be arrested when we had no longer the priv- 
ilege of discussing our particular friends; what 
caustic wit, what piquant repartee, what admirable 
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humour would, be lost to the world I But, en re- 
vanche, how would the sweet charities of life spring 
up around us like summer roses, shedding bloom and 
beauty over all the finest impulses of our nature. 
How fireely would heart meet heart, unchilled by 
suspicion, uncankered by hypocrisy, — ^how-^-but I 
am writiq^ of Utopia in London ; — 1 am weaKly 
striding with my woman-hand to link the aotipodei ; 
— and what is even worse, I have left Mr. Frank 
Haveouit to the unwelconoue companioBship- of faia 
own thoughts. * 

The widow at lengdi returned ; and in her case 
it migfat be truly said that one short boor had done 
^ woFk of years : even Hareourt, eold and callous 
as! he was to the suffisrings of others, itatled as 
she entered the apartment ; and for the firet tone 
m his life was fiitrly at fault for words. 

^' I am come, young man," she commenced, in a: 
tsse as startling aa her looks, '^ to teU you th«t, in« 
subing and unprincipled as your conduct towards 
mytelf has been, I foi^vo you; and what is evea 
more difficult, 1 forgive you also that, by your 
agency, I have been weak enouffh to attach ridicide 
to my gray hairs : bat for the destitute orphan be* 
ueath my roof— for tbe poor girl who was be- 
queathed to my care by one who was on her death- 
bed, and to whom I have so grudgingly supplied her 
loss ; for the insults which you have heaped upon 
her innocent head, I have no forgiveness ; the last 
hour hi» changed my nature : for your sake, but 
yesterday, I would have reflsigned every comfort by 
which I am surrounded ; to have benefited you I 
woukl have bereft myself ;«— now, for your sake, I 
oouU almost hate my kind — ** 

^My dear, dear friend P commenced Prank, 
jdeadingly* 

''JSol a wo«d» sir^" was the stem reply: for tim 
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fpirit of the widow, uniubdoed as it had been 
throughout a long life by sorrow or constraint^ now 
gave a temporary energy to her purpose, which 
rendered her for a time unconscious of the pang at 
her heart : ^ I have come to take a final leave of 
you ; to destroy in your presence every vestige of 
an infatuation at which I have learned to bhisn, ere 
it is yet too late to overthrow the last visicHi of your 
narrow-minded and unfeeling policy; — ^this is my 
will — I made it, not at your suggestion — ^no, no, — 
you were too wily, too subtle, to remind me thai 
your years of thraldom would be but few; but be- 
cause — ^in short, shv I had bequeathed to you all of 
which I had power to dispose,— and now — ^* 

** Be not so rash, my dear, my best friend !" ex« 
claimed Frank, seizing the hand which was about to 
deposite the [nrecious document on the summit of a 
very fierce fire ; "^ let me at least be heard ere you 
condemn me ; — I have not deserved this fi*om you; 
you are duped, — deceived — ^ 

^Not now,** said the vndow, calmly; ^'that I 
have been both scarcely needed your admission]^ 
but now I am aware of my position ; — ^release my 
band, sir : if it be indeed my fate to make the foiw 
tune of abeggar, it shall at bsastbeone of ray own 
blood.'* 

Frank did release her hand, for the ejuthet which 
fllie had applied to him rang in hia ears, and almost 
maddened him — ^had it but been a man who tlMM 
dared ! — He looked towards the pale and panting 
woman who had unconsciously suffered the parch>» 
raent to fall from her hand upon the hearth-rug, and 
his passion passed away at once. 

** And thus, then, we part," he said, vnth afiected 
composure ; ^ truly, the jest will be a pleasant one ! 
And the tale of a light girl is to overthit>w every 
promise, eveiy proaped, every pledge—" 

Vol. 1L— T 
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** Harcourt,** interposed the widow, solemolf^ 
** can you in honour lay }rour hand upon your hearty 
and tell me that — ^that — ^in short, that you offered 
yourself to me, regardless of the affluence which 
through my means vou would become possessed ? 
that for my own sake you sought to become my 
husband ? If you can indeed do this, then must the 
tale of Agnes be a false one, and the punishment 
shall fall where it is due." 

**0n my honour, say you?" exclaimed Frank, 
vehemently, as the renewed hope fluttered at his 
heart : " and did you, could you doubt it ? Now 
then, indeed, the moment has arrived, when I am 
privileged to upbraid ; — ^you have injured me, my 
friend,— deeply, stingingly." And the arch hypo- 
crite indeed looked me lie even as he uttered it 

** This, at least, is balm to my wounded feelings," 
said the widow; but she said it somewhat more 
coldly than her auditor approved : ^' I will confess 
my weakness; — ^I had feiired that it mi^ht be 
otherwise, and thus I shrank from confiding in you 
so fully and perfectly as I should have done ; now, 
however, all cause of concealment is at an end ; 
and to prove to you how completely I have faith ia 
your assertion, based as it is upon your honour as a 
gentleman, and on your best feelings as a man, read 
that will, dear Harcourt, and you will see that I had 
done all which I had power to do, to recompense you 
fer an affection so disinterested and unhoped-for." 

" My kind, my generous friend !" whispered Har- 
court ; '* do not ask me to look on any thing which 
is associated with the thought of our eternal sepa- 
ration — the assurance of your affection, of your faith 
in me — '* 

** Nay, hay," persisted Mrs. Wilkins ; " for my sake 
as well as for your own, I earnestly request oif you 
to^ run your eye over that parchment" 
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Frank, with aflected reluctance, obeyed : for a 
time his brow was smooth, and his parted lips ap- 

E eared ready to wreath themselves into a smile ; 
lit suddenly he started, j^ashed his teeth, and as 
the blood mounted to his hair-roots, flung the will 
upon the carpet, exclaiming, '* What jug^e is this, 
madam?" Did you take me for an idiot, that I 
should sell myself to gray hairs and wrinkles for the 
wages of a mechanic? Knew you so little of me 
as to think that I could be ca^ed so cheaply ? or of 
yourself a» to indulge in the infatuated belief that 
you could indeed be an object of love to any man 7 
But I thank you that you have suffered me to look 
over the edge of the precipice^— for that privilege, 
at least, I am indebted to you — Marry you thus f* 
and the callous, selfish libertine laughed out his 
scorn, as he raised his dark eyes steadily to the face 
of the widow : " I would rather wear out my exist- 
ence in a prison I" 

What more he might have added in the paroxysm 
of his disappointment, it were impossible to deter- 
mine ; for as the words left his lips, his insulted and 
heart- wrung auditor fell senseless at his feet. Frank 
rans the bell violently, and then seizins his hat, hur- 
riedly left the widow to the care of Tier servants, 
and quitted the house. It was no faintins fit which 
had prostrated the energies of the unhappy old 
lady; for the last two or three hours she had been 
in a frightful state of excitement — she had alter- 
nately suffered doubt and fear; had ventured to 
hope, and finally every good feeling of her nature 
had been cast back upon her: the struggle was too 
mighty for her years ; and when the attendants laid 
her upon the nearest sofa, every eye detected the 
presence of paralysis. Fearful was the sight which 
mwaited Agnes as she obeyed the hasty summons of 
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a servant ; her suffering relative veas slowly recover- 
iflg to a consciousness of her affliction, but the dis* 
torted features, the powerless limbs, all told a tale 
of fatal import Assistance was promptly procured 
by the orders of the anxious orphan, who, amid her 
sorrow, yet preserved her usefulness; while the 
terror-stricken Miss Parsons stood by, wringing her 
hands in all the helplessness of uncontrolled dis- 
may; and the loquacious and wondering servants 
were whispering their surmises and their suspicions ; 
and combining, according to their several judg- 
ments, causes and effects. 

Powerful stimulants restored the sufferer for 
a while to the possession of her faculties, but she , 
was fully coi^cious that her interval of mental 
strength would endure only a short time. She \A^ 
tered no murmur ; she did not even advert to the 
cause of her sudden indisposition ; but summoning 
A^nes to her bedside, she talked long and earnestly 
with her ; bewailed her want of greater affection, 
and besought her panJon-foiL_thg8ternness of her 
unprovoked reproaches. Strangely does the ap- 
]>roach of death soften the human heart ! Consdous 
of its own lack of pardon, the sinking soul readily 
forgives — ^looking inward upon its own trans^s* 
sions, it is anxious to show mercy to those of others, 
— and aware for how short a period it can possess 
the affection of its fellows, it clings only the more 
closely to the love by which it is surrounded. When 
she dismissed the weepine girl, Mrs. Wilkins was 
closeted for a considerable time with the panic- 
stricken Mr. Marsden and a professioiial friend : 
the will, which Agnes had been careffil to secmre, 
she had already restored to her, and had subse^ 
quently, at her desire, destippyed. The mental ex- 
er^n proved, however, loo nu^ty for Ibe exhausted 
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frame, and a second paroxysm of the malady termi- 
nated on the morrow the sufferings of the orphan^i 
last relative. 

Once more Agnes looked on death; and death 
is ever awful, above all to the young. Once more 
she gazed upon the closed eye and the sealed lip ; 
but not as she had last felt when bending over the 
departed, did she now feeL Her heart sank not ; 
her spirit was not prostrated; her affections had 
been unchallenged; and though she looked with 
gratitude and kindness upon the friend whomi she 
had lost, the more bitter pang of buried love was 
spared to her. 

" Come to me," — thus she wrote to Eustace : — 
" fearlessly, confidingly, I say to you, come to me, 
and support me under this new trial — I am alone: 
— when I last dwelt in the house of death, your 
^ntleness robbed it of half its gloom : now, — save 
m the instance of. one who is still more wretched 
than myself, — a helpless, hopeless, spirit-broken 
woman, the companion of my late relative, no voice, 
no look replies to mine ; and I fear that I succeed 
but ill in the offices of consolation, whil^ I have 
nothing beyond words to offer. Now it is, dear 
Eustace, that I feel in all its bitterness the impo* 
tence of poverty, for, alas I 1 aAi powerless to as- 
sist. My only trust is in the last arrangements of 
the dead — surely the old and faithful companion 
of so many years cannot have been forgotten. — 
Eustace I the warm blood has mounted to my brow, 
for I am about to speak of myself; — I have re- 
ceived your letter — ^that letter so long delayed in 
its delivery — so kind, so generous, so. comforting to 
your poor A^nes ; to tell you all the feelings to 
which it has given rise, eiren were it possible, would 
but profane them. Is not the hand of Providence 
apparent throughout all the events of my existence? 
T2 



—but for your noble, your disiuterested afiection, Z 
tremble wben I reflect on what must haye been my 
fete. Now, however, a life of grateful devotion i» 
before me — ^now, indeed, I shall awaken to a new 
existence — a gleam of light even at this momeot 
breaks through the gloom by which I am sur- 
rounded : I think of your unfading afiection, and 1 
am happy.** 

Splendid was the funeral cavalcade which at- 
tended the widow to her narrow home ; there were 
plumes, and draperies, and hired mourners, and 
sable-coated friends, all anxious overmuch as to the 
degree of estimation in which they had been indi- 
vidually held by the ** amiable departed ;" and there 
were many spectators; for this, the roost hollow 
and meaningless <^, all human customs— the vainest 
mockery of all mortal observances, never fails to i^ 
tract the idle and the vulgar : every paseant is to 
them a pastime, however sad its tendency; and 
there is a morbid gratification in looking upon '* the 
pomp and circumstance*' with which the poor clay 
that is so soon to banquet the worms is conveyed 
' to its last resting-place — there the plumes are cast 
away, the draperies thrown aside, the mourners dis- 
missed ; — the worW, which h^ played its empty 
part, even to the grave, yields up its share in the 
dead — and the crowd disperse, comment, huiry 
each to his avocation or amusement, and foi^et I 

One invited guest failed at the funeral feast, — >and 
that one was Harcourt : he was no longer like the 
wind, an "unchartered libertine," free to come and 
to go ; in vain Mr. Marsden inquired at bis lodg- 
ings ; the landlady grew from sullen to impertinent, 
—in vain he sought him at the clubs which he had 
been accustomed to frequent — nowhere was he visi- 
ble — his tailor, his bootmaker, and his job-master 
were alone, aUe or willing to " prate of bis where* 
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•bout f and, aiicertain of their identity, to these 
individuals the worthy Marmaduke did not apply; 
though, as he very sagely remarked to Mr. Billing- 
ton, ''ingratitude was the most heinous of all crimes; 
and a want of policy the most fatal of all deficien- 
cies — Mr. Harcourt,. whatever might be his feeling, 
should at least have kept up appearances." The 
banker only groaned ; for he remembered how 
e^cpensive the intimacy of Frank had been to the 
widow ; a fact to which his books bore ample testi- 
mony; and which, he had a shrewd idea, might in 
some degree militate against his own interest. 

But if an expected guest were indeed absent, an 
unexpected one to the man of business supplied his 
place ; for when the mourners returned from the 
grave-side to Baker-street, and proceeded to the 
bbrary to be present at the reading of the vrill, they 
found a stranger associated with Miss Davenel and 
the spirit-bowed Miss Parsons: it was Eustace; 
who at once candidly and manfully explained liia 
position, and the consequent reason of his appear- 
ance in the circle ; the claim was instantly admitted,, 
for it was generally believed that, as the nearest of 
kin, Agnes must inherit the bulk of the deceased^s 
property: two individuals of the party were, how- 
ever, better informed upon the subject ; and the 
well-meaning but weak-minded Mr. Marsden, as 
be coDtempmted the meek placidity of the orphan^ 

[>itied her m his secret heart, as he attributed her 
ook of gentle and patient endurance to the brilliant 
delusion under which he did not doubt that she 
was even then labouring ; while the man of law^ 
who was yet a bachelor, was gazinj; earnestly in the 
fair face opposite to him, and thinking how he might 
have been inchiced to commit his interests had he 
not known the truth. 
^ There is a Providence that shapes our ends^ 
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rotigh-hew them how we may** — and never wa»the 
truth of the axiom more apparent than on this occa- 
sion. The will was a most perfect instrument ; for 
Mr. Latitat had himself an interest therein ; and^ 
moreover, had never throughout life been guilty of a 
flaw. There were sundry legacies— to Marnoaduke 
Marsden, Esq., for a mourning ring, five hundred 

Eounds ; the same sum to Miss Parsons, to Mr. Bil- 
ngton, and to Mr. Latitat for his efficient profes- 
sional exertions ; one thousand pounds to her be^ 
loved relative Agnes Davenel. Here the lawyer 
glanced towards the orphan, and was startled by the 
expression of deep and unequivocal gratitude which 
overspread' her pale countenance ; while his other 
listeners started with surprise, and became all ear — 
a few words sufficed to render the astonishment still 
greater ; for the next sentence bequeathed all other 

Sirsonal and funded, as well as landed properly, to 
ortimer Eustace, the only son of Edward Eustace 
of — , the beloved second cousin of the testa- 
trixi and to his heirs for ever I A faint exclamcUion 
of joy escaped the quivering lips ^ Agnes, as her 
lover started to his feet : and great was the wonder 
of the party when they became convinced of the 
identity of the wealthy heir of Mrs. "Wilkins, vrith 
the despised and insulted Mr. Smithson, of whom 
they had severally heard from the indignant widow. 
Congratulations and questionings poured in upon 
him, to which he replied with effort ; for bis heart 
was full of Agnes, his beloved Agnes, who would 
^ now share with him a home of affluence, and of the 
friend without whom it would seem shorn of a por- 
tion of its happiness. 

Poor Miss Parsons I how Eustace blessed her, 
when thoroughly exhausted by the revulsion of feel- 
ing which the assurance of her own continued com'* 
fort had occasioned^ and relieved by the departure 
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of the guests from all necessity for further exertioiiy 
she fell fast asleep in an easy-chair beside the fire, 
and left him free to commune with Agnes on his 
extraordinary and startling change of fortune. AH 
upon which he now looked was his own— of the 
very house from which he had so lately been dis- 
missed, he was the master; and where he had 
striven in vain to obtain a hearing but a few days 
back, his nod had suddenly become a law. 

** Is it not wonderful, my own Agnes 1^ he asked ; 
** looks it not like the efiect of magic ? I seem as 
though I must be moving in a dream. And this 
then was the proud relative who spumed my father's 

S>verty, and treated his every necessity as a crime, 
trange I most strange ! What a lesson will this be 
to us, Agnes, of the futility, the emptiness of huitma 
vanity : what puppets are we in the hands of Provi- 
dence ! When we blindly imagine that we are fol- 
lowing the dictates of our own free and unfettered 
will, we are in truth but working out the ends of a 
Mistier Power than ourselves, and teaching a great 
moral lesson to the world. And now — '* 

** And now, dear Eustace," interposed Agnes, with 
a fond smile, *' Miss Parsons is awaking fit>m her 
sleep, and will be glad to seek a more commodious 
restmg-place ; therefore, despite the excellence of 
your arguments, and the extent of your new authority 
m this house, you must e'en submit to a second dis- 
missal, and depart." 

«* Farewell, then, for to-night," murmured Eustace ; 
" to-morrow, Agnes— -what do I not hope for to- 
morrow ? — a long, long day beside you, with my 
eood friend near us, full of happy thoughts and bright 
fancies. Did I not tell you that the world owed us 
many years of enjoyment ? and are they not now 
before us ? — ^the debt will be paid — ^farewell, then, 
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AgnecH- think of me ere you sleep, that I may be in 
your dreams, and — ^good-night" 

<^ And is this really all true, Miss Davenel ?" asked 
her companion, aroused by the closing of the door, 
and involuntarily giving utterance to her waking 
thought ; *' how very strange, to be sure ! And am 
I actually to live in your house? how happy I 
shall be!" 

"I sincerely trust that you will be as happy as 
you deserve," smiled the orphan ; " your attachment 
to your departed friend has entitled you to the pro- 
tection of her successors, and rely on it that it will 
never fail you." 

"Heaven reward you!" said the guileless Miss 
Parsons ; " I am sure that I will do all that lies in 
my power to prove my gratitude. What a charm- 
ing young man is that Mr. , the gentleman with 

the two names, I mean ! so much handsomer and 
more amiable than Mr. Harcourt ! How happy you 
will be I And so, fine-looking a couple I Dear, if 

EOT -Mrs. Wilkins could look up from her grave, 
w surprised she would be to lind that Mr. Smith- 
son was not Mr. Smithson ; but that he was really 

Mr. Eustace . Very extraordinary, to be sure, 

and all so unexpected I What should I have done 
had you not been so kind as to offer a home to my 
gray hairs ; I might have tried to do something for 
myself with poor, dear Mrs. Wilkins's legacy, you 
will say ; but you may believe how very impossiblo 
it is, Miss Davenel, to commence life anew at si^ty^** 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Bow prone are we, each and all, to murmur at 
our respective destiny, and to believe that we have 
been singled out by misfortune from the world's 
throng I How apt are we to hold the miseries of 
others lightly, and to exaggerate the measure of our 
own ! How wilfully do we shut our eyes to the 
brightening of our fortunes, and keep our gaze fixed 
upon the retreating clouds which have passed over 
us ! Nor do we remember to acknowledge how 
vastly the sum of our suffering has been augmented 
by our own agency ; by our own imprudence, or 
supineness, or want of fortitude. We are content 
to murmur, and to condemn, and to despair ; a^d 
the best energies of our nature become stagnant, 
from a want of that mental exertion without which 
we cannot hope to secure our footing in the paths 
of a world, where the resolute and the sturdy are 
ever ready to thrust aside the timid and the infirm 
of purpose. However weak our conduct may have 
been, however defective our ccJculations, or faulty 
our principles, we invariably revenge ourselves on 
fate, by ascribing to our unlucky stars every evil 
which may overtake us in our career. 

Thus did Harcourt console himself, if consolatbn 
it could be called, when the gates of a prison closed 
behind him, and he saw that the evil which he had 
long dreaded had at length overtaken him. On re- 
viewing the events of the past year, he cast all the 
onus of his ill fate upon the innpcent Agnes, the un- 
suspicious Eustace, and the deluded Mrs. Wilkins ; 
his own narrow-minded and heartless policy, his own 
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uncompromising and hateful selfishness, were over- 
looked in the retrospect; and be only pictured to 
himself how difierently his speculation might have 
terminated, had the excellence of his arrangements 
been unfettered by these counteracting influences. 
Frank, however, was not of a despairing tempera- 
ment ; and while the society of the Bench <^ered 

such choice and desirable associates as Captain , 

my Lord T— — , and Sir E , all good men 

and true, who had fretted then: hour on the turf and 
at the gaming-ti^le, there was no risk of sti^ation : 
and after all, liberty is merely ideal — a chimera, in 
pursuit of which mankind exhaust cJike their fortunes 
and their Uves, and which few, if any, ever sedire. 
And acccHrdingly Mr. Frank Harcourt renewed his 
acquaintance with a score of ^ capital fellows,^ 
who had been *^ dashing men about town," and was 
soon deep in the mysteries of hazard, rouge et noir^ 
and roulette. He was still possessed of a few loose 
pounds ; and it is a merciful ordinance of ciKtom 
that the incarcerated debtor shall not be cut off at 
once from the means of indulgence in those menus 
plaisirs which have been the cause of his incarcera* 
tion ; but that, be his debts as weighty as they ma^, 
and his creditors as needy as they please, he is still 
at liberty to dispose as he sees fit of the wreck of 
his broken fortunes. 

Harcourt was by no means a person likely to 
neglect such a privilege ; and he had a triflii^ 
knowledge of some rather intricate principles of 
^ming, which gave him distant glimpses of renevred 
independence. Hope, degraded into a decoy, beck« 
oned him onward under the disguise of a leading 
card, or a winning die; nor was he slow to obe^ 
her bidding. But Hope, perverted from her on- 
ginal and more wortl^ purpose, loses her blessed- 
urns^ and wiles ody to betray ; and even tbm did 



she delude the infatuated Harcomt : wcHrldly-wise 
as he was, there were competitors in the race of 
canning domesticated in his pk'esent locaKt^, to 
whom he was by no means equal either in guile or 
in experience, crafty as he believed himself to be. 
This truth was soon most unpleasantly forced upon 
him ; and the bitter conviction came with it, that 
his I O U would here be nothing better than waste 
paper. His thoughts reverted to Lady Clara; 
surely with the feelings which she had evinced 
towards him, she could never calmly contemplate 
the utter subversion of all his bright ^visions, the 
overthrow of his anticipated fortunes ; the struggle 
was nevertheless a bitter one with which he com- 
pelled himself to the humiliating prostration of his 
p&lmy pride; and the exposure of his grovelling and 
mundane necessities — he might have spared himself 
the pang; for Lady Clara, instantly recognising 
the welKknown character, like a wise and prudent 
woman, who had bought her wisdom and her pru- 
dence at too high a price to lightly peril either, re- 
turned the letter unopened, with a cool announce- 
ment, formally inscribed in the envelope, that her 
ladyship declined all further correspondence with 
Mr. Harcourt, to whom she accordingly begged 
leave to restore the letter ^hich he had oeen polite 
enough to address to her. 

This was the last straw floating on the surface of 
his fortunes ; for he had taken immediate steps to 
ascertain whether " his widow" had exhibited any 
relenting towards him since their late interview, 
which he discovered had also been their final one. 
Had Frank contemplated his position without self- 
disguise or self-^bias, he would at once have felt 
himself to be a moral murderer ; but he was too 
essentially selfish for such mental speculations, and 
his necessities were so multitudinous and so multi* 
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ferious, and bis mean&f of gratifying those necesatie^ 
80 utterly exhausted, ^hat he had not a thought to 
waste upon mere theoretical miseries. But it were 
idle to trace to its close the career of a ruined 
gamester and a bafSed libertine ; to follow througfcl 
all its sinuosities the expiring and impotent effort of 
a world-worn and worthless nature, and to add 
another item to the already crowded catalogue of 
crime. Suffice it that Harcourt still exists; still 
moves among the unfortunate and the abandoned; 
and, true to his vocation, still strives to dupe, when 
the occasion offers, some less experienced spirit 
than his own ; or becomes in turn the prey of supe- 
rior cunning ; still does he look down with con- 
tempt on the humbly honest, and the obscurely 
honourable ; and glorify himself upon those pas- 
sages in his early history, which have clouded his 
latter years with disgrace and disappointment. A 
tvpe of faded fashion, of perverted powers, and of 
tne. folly which woulfl erect a superstructure of 
happiness ere it had laid a foundatbn of principle, 
the self-deceived and self-ruined Harcourt is, even 
amid the dissolute and the thoughtless, pointed at 
as an example of .empty pretension and idle self- 
appreciation — a man of words and sophistries — a 
creature combined of cunning, casuistry, and cau- 
tion ; suspicious of his fellow-men, and almost of 
himself — a degenerated dandy-^-a spirit-bowed and 
spirit-weakened victim to his own heartlessness^ 
and want of straight-forward honesty of speech and 
purpose. 

How beautiful is truth ! how plain, how peaceful 
are her paths ! lighting up the human character as 
the sunbeam illumines the heavens, and shedding 
around her the germinating principle of virtue! 
Splendide mendax might have been the motto of 
Harcourt, as it was the brief chronicle of his career^ 
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He had comm^ced etistence as a living lie; and 
the result of years of miserable chicane and decep^ 
tion had been precisely such aa might have been 
anticipated. 

It is a relief to turn to the contemplation of virtue 
and happiness ; and to revert to the small but grate- 
ful circle, which, on the morning subsequent to the 
widow^s intecment, met in the drawing-room in 
Baker-street. The surprise of Mr. Brockendon, 
when he learned'from the lips of Eustace the un- 
looked-for change in his fortunes, may be imagined. 
That one, apparently so friendle^ss, so utterly de- 
pendent upon his own exertions for support, should 
suddenly find himself possessed of affluence, was 
KO startling a fact, that it was not until the wary old 
gentleman had listened to all the details of the affair, 
and made himself master of every circumstance 
connected with the bequest, that he could be con- 
vinced it had not originated in some mistake which 
niight yet prove fatal to the hopes of his young 
fiiend. 

How hard does it appear to the young and the 
sanguine when they are called upon to combat the 
caution of the more mature and ei^picious ; how 
difficult do they find it to fold the wings of their 
enthusiasm, and to forego the wild flights of their 
obstacle-spurning imagination. Eustace wondered 
at the pertinacity with which the old gentleman pur- 
sued his inquiries, but he satisfied them with re- 
spectful and ready forbearance ; and only ventured 
at intervals to remind him that he had not yet been 
introduced to Agnes^ and that she was anxiously 
expecting theno. 

' "Ay I ay P' said Mr. Brockendon, " natural 
enough — and you are as anxious not to disappoint 
her. Poor child I her troubles are over, I trust ; at 
least she will never suffer again from unkindness. 
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Have a care, Eustace, the world is now br^^ 
belcM^ you, and Us teinptatioiis are many ; sudden 
revulsions of forttme sometimes turn the wisest 
heads ; and in truth you might almost be e^^cused 
should you for a while be tempted to overlook your 
own identity \ but remember, my son, that the hap- 
piness of this young and gentle girl is hinged upon 
your own ; and that you are responsible for it in 
the eyes of Providence. Ifou have indeed found 
^old in the mine, and water in the rock — neither 
dive nor drink too deeply, lest you exhaust both the 
one and the other; and now," continued the old 
centleman, as he resumed his hat and gloves, ^now 
for the meeting with my adopted daughter.** 
Happy, if not joyous, was that meeting ; predi»- 

esed to value and to admire the gentle orphan^ 
r. Brockendon foldqd her to his heart, and 
breathed out a fervent blessing alike on her and osk 
Eustace ; prepared to respect and to cherish the 
benefactor of her affianced husband, Agnes, blush- 
ing with blended timidity and gratification, shrmk 
not frpm the warmth of his salutation ; and for a 
moment the delighted old man forgot her beauty m 
the affectionate respect with which she greeted 
bim ; but after a time he seated himself beside her» 
and listened to her low sweet voice, and looked into 
her bving eyes, and wondered no loncer that Prov- 
idence had visited so fair a being witb unlooked-for 
blessings. Her pure and pensive beauty, — the 
calm contemplative character of her young brow, 
over which care had swept, but on which it had 
forborne to leave more than its faintest trace — the 
pieek, confiding happiness of her smile— all com- 
bing to attract the eye of Mr. Brockendon, and to 
appeal thence to bis heart. He wondered no- 
longer at the deep and steady attachment of Bus- 
tao^i for h^ felt that no earthly benefit coidd have 
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compensated the forfeiture of such an affection as 
shone in those dark eyes, and awoke to music from 
those parted lips ! Reminiscences of his early 
youth— of his own blighted hopes and withered 
prospects, passed over the spirit of the old man, as 
he sat with the hand of the fair girl within his own ; 
memories over whose sunniest spots there still hov- 
ered a gloom which years had failed to remove-^ < 
upon whose records there rested a shadow which 
time could not sweep away. 

Thus is it ever with poor human nature ; its hap- 
piest moods are dimmed by a regretful tear, its fair- 
est promises carry a blight even amid their bloom. 
Like a wounded bird, when it strives to soar in air, 
its weakened wing fails in part to perform its office, 
and the flutter of conscious infirmity arrests the 
vigour of its flight 

The only spirit which did not either wander into 
the future or fall back upon the past, was that of 
Miss Parsons. To her the present was all in all ; 
she had' the snuggest seat at the fireside ; the most 
comfortable comer on the sofa ; if she spoke, she 
was not only listened to, but answered ; if she left 
the room, she was never taught to feel on her return 
that she had entered at an unwelcome moment. 
She was permitted to have feelings, and prefer- 
ences, and opinions ; and this fact alone, to one who 
had, during the' lapse of seventeen weary years, 
been compelled to degenerate into a piece of human 
machinery, was of itself no inconsiderable privi- 
lege. The weakness of her head ]was overlooked 
in the goodness of her heart ; and in short, as Miss 
Parsons herself expressed it, «' It Was very pleasant 
after being nobody all one's life, to become some- 
body in one's old age." 

And Miss Parsons was right : there is an elas- 
ticity in the human character which causes it to xe- 
U2 
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bound wfaea tbe yoke of tyranny and oppremaon ui 
lemovedy though never so tardily ; and a smothered 
fire in the recesses of the human heart, which, how- 
ever carefully it may have been smothered fen* 
years, will yet flash forth when it is left free to shed 
its genial inflii^ce on those who have awoke it into 
existence. There is no mistipike more fatal than 
that which supposes any being, however tow in the 
scale of intellect, or however bowed by adventitious 
circumstances, to be incapable of kindly impulses 
and pure alffections. Hath not the otherwise inhos* 
pttable desert its ground-spring ? the weary waste 
of blank and barren sand its smiling oasis ? And 
is it not even thus with tbe human heart? The 
sparkling waters may gush forth as freely in more 
beautiful and bowery places ; the majestic forest- 
trees may stretch their welcomiujg branches over 
fairer and grassier spots ;> but neither the one nor 
the other becomes more valuable from its improved 
tocality : and in like manner, although the gentler 
impulses of our nature may appear more attractive 
when combined with those higher and nobler attri- 
butes with which they seem formed to be asso- 
eiated, they are not the less estimable of themselves 
when they emanate from a more limited intellect or 
a less prepossessing exterior. 

This truth was demonstrated in the case of Mis» 
Parscms; her ready good-nature, tind her never- 
failing good intentions, were serviceable as well as 
pleasurable to Agnes, whose peculiar position en- 
tailed an unusually constant necessity for their 
exertion. The extreme youth, the constitutional 
timidity, and the pre-occupied mind of the orphan, 
rendered tbe superintendence and good offices of 
the more prescient and pains-taking old lady highly 
valuable ; for, be our imagination as exalted, and 
our aspirations as lofty as they may, the world and 
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we should in vain affect to disregard ; and which 
prove too plainly that the aut CcBsar aut nuUus 
system is utterly inconsistent with the exacting rou« 
tine of an everyday existence. 

Thus did worthy Miss Parsons work out for her- 
self, by the very strength of her singleness of heart 
and simplicity of purpose, an importance in the 
eyes of the less world-accustomed Agnes, which 
gradually restored her to a sense of self-respect 
and self-appreciation; and thus did she rivet the 
last Unk of the new and welcome bond between 
them. 

To Eustace, meanwhile, the dawning of each 
succeeding day offered only a renewal of hap[Hness ; 
with that respectful regard for the feelings and com- 
fort of Agnes which rendered him so dear in her 
eyes, and so estimable in those of others, he exiled 
himself from her presence save when he was accom- 

Eanied by his adopted father; and it was in his 
umble lodging, where we first introduced him to 
the reader, friendless, and almost penniless, that he 
awaited, uncomplainingly at least, if not patiently, 
the termination of the brief period of mourning, at 
whose cessation he was to claim the hand of Agnes. 
But how different were now the musings of his 
solitude ! how gay and golden the visions in which 
he indulged without a fear of disappointment ; and 
how light the labours which he had not yet relin- 
quished ; and when at length the day so long anti- 
cipated indeed arrived, with how grateful, how 
happy, and how sincere a heart did he utter those 
vows by which he bound himself to cherish through- 
out existence her whom he had so long loved ; and 
receive from the hands of his first friend the wife 
of his young affections. The worthy Mr. Brocken- 
don wept as he stood beside them at the altar ; but 
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the tears which he shed were happy ones^ waarat 
from the heart ; while poor Miss Parsons sobbed 
aloady as it seemed, through sympathy, for there waj» 
a smile upon her lips which negatived all suspicion 
of sorrow. Of Agnes it is almost needless to speak. 
She shed no tear ; she did not even breathe a sigh ; 
and if there was a slight gravity on her young brow, 
and an unwonted pallor on her cheek, yet her voice 
was firm as she plighted h6r faith, although it was 
so low that Eustace bent his ear to catch the words 
as she uttered them. But when she was once more 
beneath the roof of her destined home, and that she 
knelt before the kind old man by the side of her 
new-made husband, while with convulsive energy 
he blessed them as the aged onlv can bless, then 
indeed the tears burst forth, and she wept out her 
happiness on the bosom of her enraptured bride- 
groom ; who, as he folded her to his heart, forgot 
nis sudden affluence, his worldly wealth, and remem- 
bered only that the day-dream of bis existence was 
at length realized ; that his probationary period of 
doubt and sorrow was overpast, and that he was 
indeed the husband of the fair and gentle Agnes I 
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HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY. 

DB8IGNBD FOR ADULT PERSONS. 



** Books that you nui^f carry to the Jfre, catd hold rtadSiif in f<ntr ^kni^ 
ore the most us0tl t^ier aiL A man uriU (^ten look e^ tkm. and k§ 
tempted to go on, when he toovld have beenfirtgktenedaibooke^4largef 
siae, and qfa more erudite appearanee/'-^DK. Jouvacm. 



The proprietors of the Family Library fed themadTes itiiiralated ta 
increased exertions by the distinguiahed &TOQr with which It has already 
been received. 

The Tolomes now before the public may be confidently apnealed to 
as prooft of zeal on the part of the publishers to present to thaf fBadsra 
a series of productions, which, as they are connected, not with Aaraeral, 
but with permanent subjects, may, years hence as well as nM^lw eon- 
suited for Uyely amusement as well as solid instruction. 

To render this library still more worthy of patronage, th^ i»oprie 
tMTS (Mtipose incorporating in it such works of interest and Taloe aa 
may appear in the yarious Libraries and Miscellanies now preparing in 
Europe, particniariy ** Constable's Miscellany,*' the ** Edinburgh Cabinet* 
Library, See, All these productions, as they emanate ftom the press, 
will be submitted to literary gentlemen for hospection ; and none will be 
reprhited but such as shall be found calculated to sustain the exalted 
character which this Library has already acquired. 

Several well-known authors have been enraged to prepare for it original 
worksof an American character, on History, Biography, Travels, Ac. &e. 

Every distinct subject will in general be comprehended in one volume, 
or at most in thrte volumes, which may form either a portitm of the 
series <nr aoomplete woric by itself; and each volume will be embellished 
wiUk appropriate engravings. 

The entire seriea will be the pibduction of authrars of Mninenoe, wh6 
have acquired celebrity by their literary labonis, and whose names, as 
they am>ear in suecessu>n, will afford the surest guarantee to the pubUe 
for the satisftetory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

Such is the plan by which it is intended to form an American FamOif 
JjBbrary, ccnnprising all that is valuable in those branches of knowledge 
which most bapi^y unite entertainment with instruction. The utmost 
care will be ti^en, not only to exclude whatever can have an injurious 
inlloenoe on the mind, but to embrace every thing calculated to strengthen 
the best and most salutary impressions. 

With these arrangements and focilitietf, the publishers flatter them- 
f selves that th^ shall be able to present to their fellow-citizens a worit 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness,, embracing subjects adapted to all 
dasaes of readers, and forming a body of bterature deserving the praise 
tiC having instructed many, and amused all ; and above every other spa* 
cies of eulogy, <^ being flt to be introduced, without reserve or exceptioii, 
by the father of a flunily to the domestic circle. Meanwhile, the very low 
price at which it is charged renders more extenalve patronage necessaiy 
Ibr its support and prosecution. The immediate encouragement, there- 
flm, of those who approve its plan and execution is respectrally sdicited. 
The work may be obtained io comidete seta, or in separate Jiumbws, 
tsaoi the principal booksellers throughout the United States 



RecommencUuions of the^ Tamily Lthranf* 

Tbb Mlowing opinions, selected from highly respeiitable Jonrnalfl, wOI 
Miabls l|KMe who are unacquainted with the Family Library to form an 
aacJoialie of its merits. Numerous other notices, equally flivoBrable, and 
flfam sources equally respectable, might be presented if deemed necessary. 

** The Family Library.— A very excellent, and always entertainiiq; IQs- 
> ssU myJ'~-EdmbtiTghBjtview^lfo.\Qli. 

** The Family Library.— We think this Sbries of books entitled Co the 
sxtenslT^ patronage they have received from the public. The subjects 
•sleeted are, generally, both usefUl and interesting in themselves, and are 
treated in a popular and agreeable manner : the style is clear, easy, and 
flowing, adapted to the taste of general readers, for whom the books are 
designed. The writers are mostly men of high rank in the literary world, 
and appear to possess the happy talent of blending instruction with 

amusement We hesitate not to commend it to the public as a valuable. 

series of works, and worthy a place in every gentleman^s library/'— Jfa^a- 
sine of Us^ul and Entertaining Knowledge. 

** We take the opportunity again to recommend this valuable series of 
vcrtumes m the public patronage. We know of no mode in which so much 
eofertainlng matter may be procured, at so cheap a rate, as in the Family 
Library ."—iV. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

"The Family Library should be in the hands of every peraon. Thus 
tu it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed in a penpienous 

and agreeable style We have so repeatedly spoken of the merits of the 

design of this work, and of the able manner in which it is edited, that on 
this occasion we will only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a place 
in every library in the country, and will prove one of the most useftil as 
it Is one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued ftum 
the American press."— iV. Y. Courier if Enquirer. 

** It is needless at this late period to commend to public attention ana 
encouragement the collection of delight Ail works now in a course of pub- 
lication under the appropriate title of the Family Library."— JV*. Y, JBm- 
ningJotamal. 

"We have repeatedly expressed our unwavering confidence in the 
merits of this valuable series of popular and instructive books. The 
Family Library has now reached its sixteenth number, with the increaaing 
Aivour of the enlightened American public ; and we have heard of but 
one dissenting voice among the periodical and newspaper publisberawho 
have frequently noticed and applauded the plan and the execution of the 
Family Library. A censure so entirely destitute of reason cannot injure 
a class of publications pure in sentiment and Judicious andtastefrilin 
composition."— 7A« Cabinet of Religion, irc 

" The names of the writere employed are a sufficient surety that tha 
merit of the Family Library will, suffer no decline."— X Y. Evening Po»U 

"The Family Library is a collection which should be sought after by 
every one desirous of procuring the most valuable new works in ttm 
cheapest and most convenient form."— iV. Y. Daily SentineL 

" Those who condense and arrange ^uch worka for publication, and 
they also who promulgate them, richly deserve the thanks and patronage 
of all enlightened communities in the country. The Family Library 
promises to be a most useftil and cheap repository of the most important 
svents of proftne, ancient, and modem history. — A series of volumes, 
well conducted, and published with such stirring contents, cannot fUl ta 
•orpoBs all dry encyclopedias, or difllise and elaborate histories or biogra^ 
phies, miserably translated, and extended to 'the very stretch Of ver« 
hoiUy."— FAi/odelfUa GazetU, 
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